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HYMN TO THE RISING SUN. 








BY ERIC MACKAY. 





BRIGHT Orb that on the holy mornivg’s brow 
Dost shine, all-seeing, in the plenitude 
Of thine up-rising! O thou joy of earth! 
look down and bless the day that’s now ordained, 
An4 let the lands make music as of yore, 
And let the peaus of the pomp of spring 
Be thine forever, O thou lordly One! 
That bast the Orient for thy crowning-place 
And all the welkin for thy way of grace. 


The sea is thine, the shores thereof are thine, 
And all the haunts of men through all the zones: 
Yea. all created things all through the years, 
All things are thine to make thee paramount: 
And all the air is thine from sky to sky: 
And there is no live thing. by sea or land, 
That is not quickened by the sight ot thee ; 
And there 1s nothing, earthward or in air, 
That loves thee not with love beyond compare. 


O first-born on.the mountains! O thou sun 

That art a portent and a prodigy, 

And evermore dost measure time and space ! 

To thee we turn for comfort all day long, 

And all day long we see thee as thou art— 

How fair, how constant, and how girt with beams, 

And how exultant in thine azure tent, 
When, one by one, the realms confess thy power, 
And leave thee all che landscape for a dower. 


Bless thou the hills, the rivers and the plains, 
The founts, the forests and the foaming sea; 
And each and all thy suppliants here below, 
From man to beast, from beast to ereeping thing. 
Through all the seasons of thy setting time, 
Bless thou the winds which are thy messengers ; 
And in thy rising bless thou every field, 

And every harvest that thou shinest on, 

And every soul that needs thy benison. 


O planet prince! O glory born of night 
That out of night dost come to sway the world, 
Behold we love thee with a love as vast 
As that of Homer’s heroes, dead and gone, 
When thou didst bear a god’s name under Heaven. 
For thou’rt the Regent of the King of Kings, 
And his exponent through the centuries ; 
And all thy ways are wondrous, as of old, 
When Sappho praised thee with her harp of gold. 


A laureate bird is thine in every grove, 

In all the fields thou hast thy troubadours. 

A hundred times the lark has trilled to thee, 

A hundred thousand times his clarion voice 

Has waked the woods in April and in May; 

A million times and more bis skyward notes 

Have drenched the summer with the dews of song, 
And made, as ’twere, a feast-time overhead 
For bards to boast of when the day is dead. 


O proud and pure! O keeper of the keys 
Of East and West which are thy heritaye, 
And where, at soaring and at setting time, 
Thou hast a mansion well-beloved of men— 
A golden house, whereof the walls are fire, 
And where the roofs are jasper and red hght. 
O jocund king! transcendent, un afraid, 
And unassailed by storms throughout the land, 


Look down and bless the oceans thou hast spanned. 


Bless thou the workers and the men of thought, 
The work they do, the wonders of the lute, 
And all the whisperings of the woods and streams; 
For thou’rt the wearer of the clouds of morn, 
And, year by year, thy path is through the skies: 
And where thou art the hours are golden-winged, 
And where thy servants are thy fame is great, 
And where thy singers are, in bower and town, 
The hearts of men respond to thy renown. 


Hear us, Light Giver ! and from dawn to dusk 

Be thou the fiery signal of much joy! 

Unfurl thy banners on the hills of peace, 

And let the flash thereof be seen afar; 

And loved and lauded, ay! and marveled at, 

For thy fame’s sake, and His who bade thee be. 

O Sire of Seasons! Monarch of the Months! 
Illume the lives we lead, while here we plod, 
And guide our thoughts from Nature up to God! 

Lorpon, ExeLanp. 





THE PAROTTS. 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





IF a literary Parott should be called on to describe 
his family, he would tell you that they ‘are a bramy 
race.” A Parott always adapts quickly the newest tech- 
nical slang of his business, party or sect, and he urges 
on you in season and out of season his business or poli- 
tics or religious creed with such vehemerce that you 
begin to think it the mightiest and most momentous in 
tbe world. 

Unfortunately, as far as religion gé@s, the Parotis are 
all at odds. They make pilgrimages every summer to a 
gray, unpainted farm-house in the mountains of West 
Virginia, partiy for the air and cheap living, and partly 
to civilize Hannah Parott, the oldest of the race, who 
is as yet, they all agree, a heathen. 

Hannah, with her grand-daughter Beely, belongs to 
no church. There never has been a church at the Forks 
for them to join. ‘‘ Twice each month,” she says. “a 
colporteur comes along and holds service. Sometimes a 
Methody, sometimes a Baptist or a Campbellite or a 
Presbyterian. They’re all good. Me and Beely goes 
reg’lar ’n’ gets lots of hard sense out’n the sermons, ef 
we choose. One of the best of the lot was a Romish 
priest.” 

Every night the two women read a chapter in the 
Bible together, in order to find out what the Good 
Man would have them to do. They raise their sheep, 
till their garden patch, and have always a kind word, 
food, or their own hard labor te give a poorer neigh- 
bor. 

They are such genuine, helpful folk, that the edu- 
cated Parotts are one and all resolved to turn their 
faces heavenward, each into his own road. 

Reuben Parott, who is a pillar in the uvld-school Pres- 
byterian Church in Rennburg, spent the whole of last 
July in making clear to Hannah the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the justice of God’s dealings with his elect 
and those sentenced to eternal death. ‘‘ These things 
are mysterious, but they are quite clear to me,” the little 
man would say; ‘I believe that Iam one of the elect. 
But if Iam notI shall thank God and suumit through- 
out eternity.” 

Aunt Hannab scanned his dull eyes and narrow 
pinched face keenly. She knew that he had not intel- 
lect enough to follow the leading articles of the county 
paper. But she kept silence. For herself she did not 
pretend to understand the nature of God or of Christ, or 
to know anything about the foreknowledge of the Al- 
mighty. To find out from day to day what the Good Man 
wanted her to do on the farm or among the neighbors 
wasas much as she could do. 

In August the Parotts from Philadelphia came up. 
They, too, were fervent and aggressive in their religious 
belief. Indeed, it may be said of allof this family that 
they were sincere to the very marrow. No Parott was 
ever a sham, half-hearted person. 

Tne zeal of the Philadelphia Parotts took the direction 
of Ritualism, They turned Aunt Hannah’s parlor into 
a chapel. There were crucifixes, white linen draperies, 
candles, embroideries on snowy satin, symbols without 
end. Youvg Will, who was a deacon, read prayers every 
mormng. Aunt Hannah had faith in Will, who had 
worked among the freedmen in Richmond, and she had 
faith in the prayers; but the candles and squares of em- 
broidery bothered her. The women talked of them all 
day and every day. 

‘* These symbols are helps upward !” exclaimed Alice, 
ecotatically. ‘* My soul rises through them to God,” 

‘*T kin understand,” said Hannah to Beely, *‘ how she 
kin get her soul into the candles and patches of flower- 
ed satin. She’s in earnest in praying through them. 
She turned pale because the wrong colored ribbons was 
on the altar this morning. Her soul’s in it. But on the 
other side, will the Lord come to look for it in them 
things? Would he rationally expect to find it there?” 

Aunt Hannah was silent but stubborn; she ‘vas not to 
be drawn into the High Church. 

The last member of the clan to arrive that summer 
was Amos Parott, who in his zeal to be wholly right had 
joined a band of Pilgrims or brothers, whose chief pecu- 
liarity was a contempt for all religious creeds or church 
organizations. The great sects, Catholics, Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, etc., etc., were all wrong, bigots, doc- 
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trinaires, tyrants, unworthy of the name of Christian. 
The Piigrims only were right. 

Meanwhile the Pilgrims constituted the most bigoted, 
intolerant sect of all, differing from the others only in 
its insignificance. 

Aunt Hannah listened to Amos’s lectures and read his 
tracts patiently. 

When pressed fora reply, she said gently: “Ef you 
ask me whetber I believe the Lord has driven the mil- 
lions of heathens, Jews ’n Christians since time begun, 
into the wilderness to be lost there, ’n hes sbut you ’n 
a dozen of your friends up in safety, I say—No! Why 
should he? One thing I know he’s got, ’n thet’s com- 
mon sense.” 

Amos departed at last and Aunt Hannah and Beely 
were left alone in quiet. 

‘* They’re all of them in earnest,” said the old woman, 
reflectively. ‘They all mean what they say. But the 
Parott family ’mind me of a willow tree that used to 
s‘and yonder by the well. Every new-comer cut a twig 
‘pn made a whistle out of it, ’n every whistle hada dif- 
ferent sound, ’n not one chorded with the others. 
‘Twasn’t music! ’N the piping these folk keep up of this 
opinion, ’n that opinion, it isn’t religion, Beely—it isn’t 
religion!” 

The single point on which this family are now united 
is the belief thattheir old kinswoman in the West Vir- 
ginia mountains, while a most estimable and worthy 
person, is upon the subject of Christianity undoubtedly 
mad. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


BY JAMES REDPATH, 








Ir **the gods look down with pity on a brave man 
struggling with adversity,” as a classical poet says, they 
must regard with especial commiseration the perennial 
contest in Ireland; for there, for now nearly seven cen- 
turies, a brave race has never ceased to struggle for civil 
and politica] justice against a dominantand domineering 
foe vastly superior to it in population, wealth and all 
the physical resources of civilization. Every generation 
of the Irish people, since the English first landed on their 
soil, has striven to expel them or to exact some meas- 
ure of justice from them; every such effort has been 
beaten down and trodden under the feet of unpitying 
power into soil always wet with patriotic blood; and 
vet, undaunted by defeat and unawed by cruelty, each 
succeeding generation has renewed the struggle with an 
energy begotten of unclouded hope and an enthusiasm 
born of unquestioning faith. Human annals record no 
more persistent or any more heroic contest. 

This marvelous perseverance of the Isle of Saints in 
all human probability is to be rewarded by an early and 
bloodless victory. 

For the first time in seven red centuries, the Irish sre 
united among themselves and the English are divided 
against them. England is satiated at last with her long 
draught of Irish patriotic blood. The most zealous ad- 
vocates of justice to Ireland to-day are men of English 
birth—men active, powerful and conspicuous in English 
social and political fe, Political Pauls are now counted 
not by individuals but by brigade in the arena of English 
politics, Executioners have become missionaries, and 
jailers champions of liberty. 

The great change in English feeling toward Ireland, 
and the equally great change in Irish feeling toward 
England during the last decade, is one of the most hope 
ful and yet extraordinary revolutions—or evolutions— 
of the nineteenth century. 

I was in Ireland ten years ago. A famine then 
blighted the bleak and barren counties of the West 
The roar of the Atlantic billows was drowned by the 
sighs and groans of a shivering and famishing peas- 
antry. England contributed in part to relieve the dis- 
tress, but with undisguived distrust and reluctance; and 
she gave more sneers than guineas. The London press 
under-stated the facts of the distress when it did not or 
could not openly deny the existence of a famine. The 
victims, not the authors of the misery, were deprecated 
or denounced. . 

In [reland, on the other hand, England was bitterly 
anathematized both by the hungry hosts of the West 
and by the political leaders of the race. No English- 





man or Englishwoman—J cannot recall even a single 
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exception—was spoken of as a sincere friend of Ireland, 
nor was there any hope expressed of a bloodless termi- 
nation of the long contest between the two races. 

To-day all this is changed. I have just returned from 
atwo months’ tourin Ireland and can speak from my 
personal observation. The phrase ‘* Our English friends” 
is heard everywhere now—in journals, on p!atforms, 
from the altar, in the rooms of the National League and 
by the peat fires of the peasantry. 

The Irish people to-day seem to believe with all the 
fervor of their emotional nature—without even the 
specter of a ghost of doubt—that, perhaps within one 
or two years, but certainly, at the furthest. within 
four or five years, England will grant toIreland the 
long and eagerly prayed for boon of Home Rule; thatan 
Irish Parliament will assemble within ‘that time in 
College Green, endowed with supreme and so'e authority 
to legislate on Irish affairs. 

Ten years ago no one believed that such a solution of 
the Irish struggle was either probable or possible. Every 
one hated the English Saul; nov one hoped for an Eng- 
lish Paul. The support given tu Parnell by many Irish 
patriots, was largely in the nature of an experiment— 
as the /Jast effort to exact justice by constitutional 
methods—but with little expectation that victory could 
be won even by the most aggressive ‘ parliamentary 
policy.” Still, said the doubters, it is expedient to give 
the constitutional party one last chance. The publicly 
unexpressed but general understanding was that, if 
Parnellism failed, no future peaceful policies would be 
either tried or possible for Ireland, 

To-day, while there are still here and there a few 
stubborn oubters of English good faith—as there are 
still here and there, in the North Bourbon radicals, 
whom even the failure of all their prophecies of ‘ rebel 
bad faith” have failed to convince in the wisdom of the 
policy of good will—Ireland to-day is heartily in accord 
with the political program that has led or rather is lead- 
ing toa union of the English and Irish masses against 
the Englsh and Irish privileged classes; of the sister de- 
mocracies against those twin relics of feudal barbarism 
—aristocracy and royalty. At present the alliance is 
only between the Parnellites in Ireland and the Glad- 
stonites in Ergland, rather than between the two races; 
but this first step will surely result, at an early day, in 
a union of the two democracies against both aristocracy 
and royalty. In this coming contest the Irish, I think, 
will lead the way which the people of the Old World are 
sure to tread before the wrongs of the million can be 
redressed. England to-day—even the radical * resid- 
uum” of England—is no longer in the vanguard of hu- 
man freedom. French, German, and even Russian 
thinkers are now the heralds of social and national 
progress, and the Irish people, altho by temperament 
naturally conservative, are more thoroughly imbued 
with Democratic ideas and better instructed in the prac- 
tical workings and results of popular government than 
any other race in the Old World. It is again the stone 
that the builders rejected that is to be taken for the 
corner-stone in the future Temple of European liberty. 

I place no great reliance on Euglish friendship for Ire- 
land. If the self-interest of the English Liberals did not 
make it imperative that they should extend Home Rule 
to Ireland, I should regard Parne:lism as pre-doomed to 
failure, But the followers of Gladstone know that, with- 
vut the Irish vote and support, they can never regain 
power, or if by some unforeseen upheaval they should 
regain power, yet without Irish support they could 
not hold it, and that the price of that eupport is Home 
Rule. Self-iaterest is a more powerful factor in politics 
than sentiment; and as the existing conditions place 
Gladstone as much in Parnell’s power as the Irish leader 
is in the power of the English leader, there is no reason- 
able cause to doubt that what the English premier prom- 
ised will be granted, even if the old man should die 
before that pledge is redeemed. Gladstone’s party is ir- 
revocably committed to grant Home Rule not by pledges 
only but by political necessity. 

Fortunately for Ireland, English Liberal necessity is 
strengthened by the solemn sanction of that grim god 
of the English intellect—Precedent. The English race 
is the most cowardly race, intellectually, of all the great 
races that have ever ruled mankind. It treats new ideas 
as the Romans treated foreigners—they are barbarians 
until they are slowly acsimulated and can be claimed 
as ‘* English” or * British.” Even the virtues common 
to all mankind—the love of fair play, for example—have 
to be branded as ‘* British” before they are regarded 
with entire rood will. 

English precedent favors the granting of Home Rule 
to Ireland. Indeed, the Tory opposition to Home Rule 
will soon be denounced as * opposed to English tradi- 
tions’—not to the dreaded * Americanization,” but to 
well-established British policy; for Ireland to-day is the 
only distinct section of the British Empire inhabited by 
English speaking people to which Home Rule has been 
persistently refused. lreland’s Parliament existed for 
centuries, and was only abolished at the beginning of 
the present century. It was seduced to suicide by ‘ me- 
tallic corruption” and against the uvited opposition, to 
use Grattan’s words, ‘‘ of the whole unbribed intellect of 
Ireland.” It ws the Parliamert of a small section of 
the people, not of the nation; but ita abolition has been 
and is sincerely mourned by all classes of the Irish race. 





It is noteworthy, also, that no policy has tended to 
cément the British Empire so strongly as the policy of 
Home Rule. - Hence, it will be supported by Britieh 
‘*imperial” self-interest. The Canadas owe nothing to 
Epgland—a large proportion of their population are of 
French and Irish descent—that is, children of the tradi- 
tional enemies of England; and yet, altho the British 
connection retards the progress uf these Provinces, caus- 
ing both capital and populatien to pass them by on the 
other side, the Canadas are pre-eminently loyal to Eng- 
land. Jamaica, on the contrary. is discontented, altho 
England acted the part of the Good Samaritan to her 
black population by destroying slavery. Yet both the 
** blacks” and the “‘ yellows” resent the present policy of 
being governed as a Crown Colony—which is a vastly 
more beneficent rule than Ireland has had for genera- 
‘tions past. 

When England grants Home Rule the most grievous 
wrong of Ireland will be removed, altho removing it 
may thwart the desires and baffle the hopes of the more 
ardent Irish patriots by delaying, or forever postponing, 
the day when they hoped to see ‘‘ Ireland a nation once 
again,” in the sense of a power as independent of the 
British Empire as the United States, 

For one, I do not think that this result will naturally 
follow. It is certain, I think, that the Irish will be dis- 
appointed in many ways when they do s¢cure a Parlia- 
ment of their own. Unless the Act creating it shall give 
the power of regulaflng commerce—unless it gives them 
the right to protect Irish manufactures against the for- 
eign free trade, home-trade-destroying competition of 
England, the Irish will still be dependent for subsistence 
on the soil alone. It will be impossible to establish di- 
versified industries, and the social condition of the poas- 
ants will be but slightly improved. Unless the Parlia- 
ment shall have the right to exercise the power of emi- 
nent domain and to abolish landlordism as utterly as we 
destroyed slavery, Home Rule will be chiefly a senti- 
mental victory—fair to see, but turning to ashes in the 
eager mouth of bunger. 

But until Home Rule is established, under existing 
conditions, no other remedy for admitted evils can be 
applied ; for the heart of the Irish people is fixed cn 
Home Rule, and whatever benefits it may be able to be- 
stow must first be felt and their inadequacy acknowl- 
edged before the people can be united on any other or 
more radical issue. 

Meanwhile, altho it is 1,500 years since St Patrick 
landed in Ireland,the population has barely doubled in all 
that long period—for there are only a little over four mil- 
lions in Ireland to-day—and, within the memory of men 
not yet old, the population of Ireland has decreased 
one-half ; and, again, eighty thousand young men and 
women, the flower of the Irish race, are leaving her 
shores every year. South America, the United States, 
the Canadas and the Australian colonies are all com- 
peting, either actively or passively, for her young and 
robust workers. Home Rule will check this movement 
for a time, but, if it fails to do so. or unless some other 
means be found to stop the movement, the future of the 
Irish race wili be found in America or Australia and 
not in the old home of the race. 

And therefore the future of the Irish race will be 
influenced for ages by the results of the next English 
parliamentary election, No wonder that it is eagerly 
looked forward toby every friend of the Irish people. 

New YORK CITY. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 
BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 








A NOBLE sentiment isa very noble thing when it is 
genuine. A soul which would not throb in response 
to a noble sentiment, if it was genuine, would prove 
that it was base and corrupt. On the other hand, a 
noble sentiment, if it is not genuine, is one of the most 
corrupting things in the world, The habit of entertain- 
ing bogus sentiments of a plausible sound, deprives 
both mind and heart of sterling sense and healthful 
emotion. It isno psychological enigma that Robespierre, 
who was a hero of the eighteenth century sensibilité. 
should have administered the reiga of terror. People 
who gush are often most impervious to real appeals, 
and to genuine emotion. It therefore seems that we 
must be on our guard against pretended noble senti 
ments, as against very dangerous pitfalls, and test 
them to see whether they are genuine or not. 

The sentiment which I now propose to examine is 
this: That we ought to see to it that every one has an 
existence worthy of a human being, or, to keep it in 
the form in which it is offered, a ** menschenwirdiges 
Dasein.” It is not a matter ot accident that it is stated 
in German. A nuble sentiment often loses poetiy and 
transcendental solemnity to such an extent, when 
translated into every-day English, that it might seem 
hke begging the question of its truth and value to 
translate it. 

The first question is, What is an existence wortby of 
a human being? The hod carrier, who is earnirg a 
dollar a day, will say that it is what he could get for a 
dollar and a half. The mechanic at two dollars will 
say that it would cost three. A man whose income isa 
thousand dollars will say that it costs fifteen hundred. 
I once heard a man, whose salary was twelve thousand 





dollars, speak of five thousand a year as misery, A 
menschenwiirdiges Dasein, therefore, at the first touch 
gives us the first evidence of something wrong. It 
sounds like a concrete and definite thing, but it is not 
such. A menschenwiirdiges Dasein is the most shifting 
and slippery notion which the human mind can try to 
conceive. In general it is about fifty per cent. more 
than each one of us is getting now, which would, for a 
time, mean happiness. prosperity, and welfare to us all. 
It is to he remembered, also, that most of the people 
who, not in their own opinion, but in that of their 
neighbors, have not a menschenwiirdiges Dasein are 
those who do not like that kind of an existence, or want 
it, but have turned their backs upon it, and are. in fact, 
rather more contented with their situation as they are 
now, than any other class of people. 

The next question is. For how many people musta 
menschenwiirdiges Dasein be provided? The provision 
of such an existcrce is the first necessity which meets 
one of us when he comes to understand the world in 
which he lives; that is, he has to earn his living, for the 
exceptions, those who inherit a Jiving, are so few that 
they may be disregarded by the rest of us, on whom this 
proposed duty will fall. The task of earning a living is 
found, generally, a somewhat heavy one. chiefly for the 
reason, as shown in the former paragraph, that a man’s 
definition of a decent living will not stay fixed long 
enough for him torealizeit. As soon ashe thinks that he 
sees his way to it he wants to marry. Then he becomes 
responsible for the menschenwiirdiges Dasein of a num- 
ber of other persone. His whole energy, his whole life 
long, rarely suffices to do more than meet this obliga- 
tion. Such is the fate of the man who tries to guaran- 
tee a menschenwiirdiges Dasein to bimself, his wife and 
his children. But the man who is to be provided with 
such an existence, under the new arrangement proposed, 
will not have any such difficulty to contend with. He 
is to have a living secured to him by the State, or the 
social reformers, or somebody else. His wife and chil- 
dren will obviously have as good claim to a menschen- 
wirdiges Dasein as he. Their support will therefore 
cause him no apxiety and no burden. Therefore this 
class of persons will increase with great rapidity. Thy 
are, of course, all those who have neglected or refused 
to win a menschenwiirdiges Dasein for themselves; and 
whenever it is determined that somebody else shall give 
itto them, it is provided that their number shall multi- 
plv indefinitely and forever. 

Furthermore, in all these propositions the fact is 
overlooked that no humanitarian proposition is valid 
unless it is applied to the whole human race. IfIam 
bound to love my fellow-man, it is for reasons which 
apply tu Laplanders and Hottentots just as much as 
to my neighbor across the street. Our obligation to 
provide a menschenwiirdiges Dasein is just as great 
toward Af:icans or Mongolians as toward Americans, 
It must certainly be as wide as all Menschen; that is, 
all human beings. There are millions of people on the 
globe whose mode of life, whose Dasein, is far below 
that of the most miserable wretch in the United 
States, never has been any better than it is, never will 
be any better, as far ahead as anybody can see, and 
they cannot be said to be to blame for it. It is true 
that they do not know that they are badly off. They 
do not bother their heads about a menschenwiirdiges 
Dasein. They do not work much. They are quite 
free from care; very much more so than the average 
American tax-payer. But, if we are to give a men- 
schenwirdiges Dasein to those who have pot got it, 
just because they have not got it (and no- other rea- 
son is alleged in connection with the proposition be- 
fore us) then the persons to whom I have referred 
have a very much stronger claim, for they are very 
much further away from it. 

The next question is, What will be the effect on people 
of securing them a menschenwiirdiges Dasein? Plainly 
it must be to pauperize them; that is, to take away all 
hope that they can ever win such an existence for them- 
selves. If not, and if the proposition means only that 
we hope and strive to make our community as prosperous 
as possible, and to give everybody in it as good chances 
as possible, then that is just what we are trying to do 
now, to the best of our ability, and the proposal is only 
an impertinence. It interrupts and disturbs us without 
contributing anything to the matter in hand. Nowit is 
one of the worst social errors to pauperize people. It 
demoralizes them through and through. It ruins their 
personal character, and makes them socially harmful. 
It lowers their aims and makes sure that they will never 
havegood ones, It coriuptstheir family life,and makes 
sure that they will entail sordid and unworthy princi- 


} ples of action on their children. If any argument could 


be brought forward for an attempt to secure to every 
one an existence worthy of a man, it would be that, in 
that way, every one among us might be worthy to be 4 
human being; but, whenever the attempt is made, the 
only result will be that those who get an existence 
worthy of a human being in that way are sure to be 
morally degraded below any admissible standard of 
human worth. ; 

The next question is, Who is to secure the menschen- 
wiirdiges Dasein to the aforesaid persons? Evidently 
itcan only be those who have already, no one knows by 
what struggles and self-denial, won it for themselves. 
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This proposition, like all the others of the class to which 
it belongs, proposes to smite with new responsibilities, 
instead of rewards, the man who has done what every 
one ought todo. We are told what fine things would 
happen if every one of us would go and do something 
for the welfare of somebody else; but why not contem- 
plate also the immense gain which would ensue if ev- 
erybody would do something for himself. The latter is 
ever so much more reasonable than the former; for 
those who are now taking care of themselves have very 
little strength to spare, while those who are not now 
taking care of themselves might do a great deal more. 
The plan of securing to those who have not a menschen- 
wirdiges Dasein that blessing, is a plan for leaving the 
latter at ease and putting more load on the former. To 
the society, therefore, it is doubly destructive, increas- 
ing its burdens and wasting its resources at the same 
time. 

The next question is, What means are to be used to 
give a menschenwiirdiges Dasein to everybody? To this 
there is no answer. We are left to conjecture. The 
most reasonable conjecture is that the proponents them- 
selves do not know. They have not made up their 
minds. They have not really faced the question. A 
proposition to give to everybody an existence worthy of 
a human being, without a specification of the measures 
by which it 1s proposed to do it, is like a proposition to 
make everybody handsome. 

Our analysis has therefore shown that this noble sen- 
timent is simply a bathos. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Tuo there may be ‘*‘ nothing new under the sun,” it is 
certain that when that statement was first made, nobody 
had ever collected his leading articles in a daily journal 
and published them. I am even of opinion that the 
thing has not been done since, in which case Mr. Andrew 
Lang may reasonably boast of having proved King Solo- 

monin error. To be sure, Mr. Lang's ‘: Lost Leaders” 

are not very like ordinary leading articles. You may 
look in vain among them for ideas about the Great Cen- 
tral Asian Question or Bi-metalism. There is considera- 
ble information in them and much learning, but they 
are mitigated by humor. There is also extraordinary 
variety in their subjects. He handles Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses with equal dexterity. ‘* Scotch 
Rivers,” ‘‘Involuntary Bailees,” ‘‘ Shaving,” ‘‘ Golf,” 
and ‘*‘ Human Levitation,” are among these thirty-three 
subjects, and he has probably written on thirty-three 
hundred. One hopes for the sake of his friends that one 
has driven the other out of his head, like pellets ina 
popgun, or his memcry would be ‘‘a tremendous engine 
of conversation” indeed. With so much wisdom the wit 
he displays would be, in fact, impossible; for tho he 
writes, among other things, on ‘‘ Suspended Animation,” 
his own animation is never suspended. His very *‘ fads” 
have something pleasant about them; the extension, for 
example, of his love of books to his love of their bind- 
ings, and the alarm tempered with good nature with 
which he regards the literary borrower. In his heart of 
hearts he must detest boys; but he speaks kindly of them 
because, like himself, they adore cricket. Nothing 
seems to ‘* put him out,” except, perhaps, the Club bore, 
whom he delineates very faithfully. He has even in- 
vented a name for the husky, wheezy bore—‘“ the Asth- 
mat.” This class, he thinks, ‘‘ practice in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, where they acquire the ex- 
traordinary compass and mastery of various notes”; 
then they bring their ‘‘ masterpieces” to a club. In his 
light and airy way he has the art of hitting nails exactly 
on the head. No one befor has adequately pointed oute 
the colossal selfishness of the townsman who keeps dogs 
and “‘ roosters” to the ruin of his neighbors’ healths; the 
misery which thousands suffer in silence because they 
don’t know how to strop their razors. It seems so good 
of him to stoop to these little matters when, as we 
know, he can touch the stars with his head. It has 
often struck me that, considering the influence he exerts 
or did exert, the leading-article writer is the most un- 
recognized of all who wield the pen; his name is never 
known and his work in twenty-four hours is forgotten. 
It is from that circumstance, no doubt, that Mr. Lang 
has termed his volume ‘‘ Lost Leaders,” tho also, per- 
haps, with the recollection of Mr. Browning’s poem in 
his mind. ‘ All for a handful of silver he sold us,” sings 
the bard of his “‘ Lost Leader,” but Mr. Lang’s went 
even cheaper; for every one of them has been bought 
for a penny in the Daily News. 

Mr. Robert Bucharan has been pitching into the crit- 
ics rather freely. He has been a critic himself and ought 
to know something about them, which makes his beha- 
vior more strange. For tho what he says may be 
very true, it is surely not his experience of his own fra- 
ternity that it is wise to pitch intothem! Of course it 
is not as a critic, but as an author and a dramatist, that 
he pours out the vials of his wrath against them; but 
Would it not have been wiser to keep it in the vial? I 
cannot, however withold my admiration for this display 
of righteous indignation; he is not an old man, but he 
is old for thut, and it does him the same credit as the 
tears in the eye of the judge, when he utters the dread 





sentence of thelaw. Sydney Smith once declared that 
he felt so ill that if you gave him a knife he would not 
have the strength to plunge it into the body of a dis- 
senter; and tho I am not ill, I feel at my age the 
same disinclination—tho at onetime nothing would 
have pleased me better—to butcher a reviewer. It is, 
he says, on public grounds that he has taken his pole- 
ax and smitten these bull calves—for they are all young 
and frisky—upon the head; but one cannot help suspect- 
ing that he has at one time felt their horns in his own 
(ought-to-have-been) sacred person. A sensitive pa- 
tient, squirming under the hands of the dentist, was 
asked by the operator whether he really burt him. 
‘* No,” he answered;'*‘ but it seems as if you were go- 
ing to hurt me.” That is exactly the position of the 
meritorious young author with the reviewers; he thinks 
every unpleasant notice will be the death of him. Yet 
when they have all come out he is not a penny the worse. 
The literary veteran is assured of this beforehand, and 
takes the shearing without a bleat. Asto the general 
charges made against the ‘‘ young men” of the reviews. 
there seems to me the same ground for them chere used 
to be, but no more. The young reviewer is generally a 
pessimist for divers reasons. It takes some time for 
literary merit to gain its reward, and youth is impa- 
tient; it is much easier to discover faults in one’s fe llow- 
creatures and their works than virtues; it is much more 
striking to be smart than to be just. As to their leaning 
toward the ‘* fleshly school” of literature, and their pre- 
tense of disbelief in female virtue, these errors too may 
be explained, if not excused, by the fewness of their 
years. Young men often imagine that cynicism isa 
short cut to maturity of intelligence. ‘If you will tell 
me how old he is, and what is his income, I will tell 
you his opinion,” was not written only of the middle- 
aged. Young men, even when they are critics, are still 
young men; andif Mr. Buchanan thinks that youth is 
less given to enthusiasm than it used to be, or less moral 
in its ideas, I cannot say I agree with him. 

It is curious that notwithstanding the present popu- 
larity of short stories for newspaper or magazine pur- 
poses, * collections” of them are not favorably regarded 
by the libraries, or, in other words, by readers gener- 
ally. However good they may be, or written by an 
author however popular, the subscriber to whom the 
book is recommended always says: *‘ But it’s only a col- 
lection of short stories.” This to me is inexplicable; for 
tho I acknowledge the thre: volnme novel to stand at 
the head of its class, there are ‘‘ plots” quite as interest- 
ing which do not admit of a free hand; mere episodes, 
if you like, which cannot be treated at large, but which, 
while they last, hold the imagination actually in thrall. 
Moreover, the convenience of such a form of publication 
in the steamship (if your attention is not bespoken 
for something much less pleasant), and the railway 
is so obvious; Mamma can take one volume while her 
daughter peruses another, without the irritation of hav- 
ing to wait for the slower reader, always felt and some- 
times shown. Nevertheless I fear that Mrs, Oliphant’s 
‘Neighbors on the Green” will lack the popularity of her 
larger novels, simply by reason of its form; otherwise it 
is a charming production, with the most wholesome and 
pleasant air of the country about it. and also an aroma 
of ‘‘the county” which will be quite as popular with 
some people. It reminds one of ‘‘ Cranford,” except 
that the dramatis persone are in a much higher sphere. 
One thinks every story the mcst attractive in the three 
volumes till one reads the next. In short swallow 
flights of fiction such as these (as was notably the case 
in Trollope’s ‘‘ Editor’s Tales”), the genius of an author 
sometimes asserts itself as incontestably as in the most 
ambitious of his works. 

If the gift of eloquence had not been bestowed upon 
Jobn Bright in such surpassing fashion, he would still 
have made some mark, were it only for his naturalness, 
in these days a much rarer endowment. No doubt he 
occasionally went to the opposite extreme and spoke his 
mind too plainly; but as there are seasons of sultriness 
when even a northeaster is welcome, so in an age of 
affectation his earnestness had something refreshing 
about it. He never lashed himself into a passion, as is 
so often the case with our present politicians, but spoke 
out of the fullness of his heart. He was modest, too, in 
a way that truly great men always are—namely, in mak- 
ing no pretense to the knowledge of things out of their 
line. ‘“‘I know but a few things,” once observed a 
modern philosopher; ‘‘ but when I hear the people who 
know everything talk about the things I know, I am in- 
clined to doubt whether they know anything.” John 
Bright kept himself very clear of that sort of omnis- 
cience. In this respect he curiously resembled an even 
more famous politician, who listens to the expert like a 
babe. But with all his modesty about ‘‘ this and that” 
the Great Tribune of the People never lost sight of his pre- 
eminence in “ the other.” Talking of acertain medical 
journal one day which was expressing itself very vio- 
lently against homeopathy, he said to me: ‘‘ That paper 
was at one time much more reasonable upon the sub- 
ject; it said ‘whatever may be urged against home- 
opathy, we must admit that when we see men of such 
extraordinary abilities as Lord Beaconsfield [then fol- 
lowed the name of another great man which I forget] 
and John Bright, believing in it, it can hardly be a sys- 
tem of imposture.’” He never fell in with that new de- 





parture of ideas which invests old age not only with the 
wisdom ascribed to it by the Latin essayist, but with 
originality of thought. He knew that ‘* he was not the 
man he was,” before his friends, or even his enemies, 
discovered it. Tho so different from him who exclaimed 
on reading in his yellow leaf what he had written in the 
green, ‘Great Heaven, what a genius I had at that 
time!” he was painfully conscious of his vanishing 
powers. Of late years, indeed, he struck one as pro- 
foundly melancholy. In his letters to Mr. Rupert Pot- 
ter, there are some pathetic proofs of it. ‘‘I am envy- 
ing your tranquil life and pleasant home. My home is 
much stripped and I have little rest. I have 
been reading over some of my own speeches . . 
as we become old the thoughts and words and deeds of 
our earlier days have something of freshness about 
them which our present doings want.” Like most good 
men, he loved dogs; ‘‘ they lessen,” he said, ‘‘ the loneli- 
ness of life.” His affection for his canine pet grew with 
his years, which one observes to be the case with other 
and much less kindly people. One sees old men. whose 
hearts, shut up in reserve to their fellows all their lives, 
seem, toward the last, to open to their dog like the 
flower tothesun, Itis one of the signs of the end of 
human life. 

Mt. Saintsbury in Macmillan this month has done 
good service in calling attention to the literary merits of 
Leigh Hunt. He was perhaps, considering his claims, 
the least appreciated of writers; there are some living 
ones, much better thought of, but to whom he is ‘‘as 
captain unto subaltern,” who owe all they have in the 
world, or nearly all tohim. His personal influence in 
letters was similar to that exercised by Coleridge in 
philosophy, and by Maurice in religion; he founded a 
school, the disciples of which have had the good sense to 
discard his affectations, but none of whom have rivaled 
him ingenius, It is quite amazing to read what is now 
written of him apropos of his recent resuscitation. One 
critic (presumably youthful), describes him as ‘‘a good 
magazine writer, but little else.” Anothersays ‘‘ he was 
only a third-rate essayist.” To any one who is acquainted 
with the Indicator this will be strange news indeed. A 
third is so good as to acknowledge that ‘‘ as a Translator 
of Poetry he stands high.” So he does, a head and 
shoulders taller than most of them. He shames to si- 
lence the feeble folk who tell us that no renderings from 
a foreign poem can ever “‘ recapture its first fine careless 
rapture”; he gives you the very soul of it. His original 
verse has a peculiar charm and sweetness, accompanied 
by a certain realism, scercely ever found elsewhere. 
What can be finer than the description of the conduct of 
the Prince in ‘‘ Rimini,” when, after the discovery of his 
shame and the death of thos: who caused it, he drowns 
the remembrance of it in battle: 

* Back was the slayer in his camp that night; 
And fell next day with such a desperate sword 
Upon the rebel army at a ford, 

As sent the red news rolling to the sea 
And steadied his wild nerves with victory.” 

What more life-like than his painting of martial mat- 
ters in ‘‘ Captain Sword and Captain Pen”: 

“ First came the foot, all marching like one, 

Witb tranquil faces and bristling steel, 

And the flag full of honor as tho it could feel, 

And the officers gentle, the sword that bold 

*Gainst the shoulders heavy with trembling gold, 

And the massy tread tbat in passing is heard, 

Tho the drums and the music say never a word.” 
What more accurate than the description of the dance: 


“There was the country dance, small of taste, 
And the waltz that loveth the lady’s waist; 
And the galopade, strange, agreeable tramp, 
Made of a scrape, a hobple and stamp; 

And the high-stepping minuet, face to face, 
Mutua! worship of conscious grace; 

And all the shapes in which beauty goes 
Weaving motion with blythe repose.” 

There are few more touching poems connected with 
childhood in the language than that addressed by Leigh 
Hunt to his sick son, beginning: ‘‘ Sleep breathes at last 
from out thee,” or more graceful and sympathetic than 
his lines entitled ‘‘The Lover of Music to his Pianoforte,” 

“Oh friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heaven holding shrine, 
I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak 
And peace is mine. 
No fairy casket full of bliss 
Outvalues thee ; 
Love only wakened with a kiss 
More sweet may be. . . . 
Mirth flies to thee and Love’s Unrest, 
And Memory dear, 
And Sorrow with his tightened breast 
Comes for a tear.”’ 
The beloved friend of Keats and Shelley was not only 
their worthy compeer in the lists of song but was the 
friend of every one who had love and poetry in his heart; 
and it is very right and proper, that a generation which 
knows little of bim should have had their attention drawn 
to him by Mr. Saintsbury. 

There have been no less than three cases of late in 
which persons who have passed all their lives as ladies, 
have turned outat the end of them to be gentlemen. 
The contrary case—the assumption of the masculine 
role by females—is not uncommon. Perhaps that of the 
army doctor who rose to a bigh rank in his profession, 
and tho rather effeminate looking, was never rallied 
about it after he had once shot his man for that act of 
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impertinence, was the most remarkable in recent years. 
I know many persons who knew him well and never 
suspected his secret. The reason for such a masquer- 
ade is generally simple enough; it is much easier for a 
man to get bis own living than for a woman; but the 
vice-versa case is rare and inexplicable. When it does 
occur the fact is hardly ever disclosed save by death, 
which is perhaps fortunate. Still there is one thing that 
these professional bypocrites might tell us; it has been 
hithertoa dead secret, but they would certainly feel no 
scruple about any betrayal of confidence: ‘‘ What do 
ladies talk about in drawing-rooms after dinner?” Male 
novelists profess to tell us of course, but they know 
nothing about it; female novelists, I notice, are always 
reticent concerning the matter; they pretend that what 
conversation goes on is all about servants and children. 
This imposes upon nobody. The ladies talk about them 
down-stairs. Men bitterly complain of it. It is ridicu- 
10us to suppose that the topics of the drawing-room are 
thesame. What are thosetopics?’ It is only the gen- 
tleman who has passed all his life as a lady who can 
tellus. Let him speak and solve the mystery. 

When a brass band (religious or otherwise) persists in 
playing under your windows, when you have a wile or 
child ill with brain fever, what are you todo? The out- 
rage in question is not a work of the imagination, and 
even finds defenders; but there are some humane and 
reasonable persons still left in the world, who think 
that sickness should be protected against senseless noise. 
To them I propose to confide the secret of bow to stop 
it; it was told me in confidence, and the remedy was put 
in practice under the eyes of my informant, in a place 
no less public than the Edgeware Road. Ona certain 
fine afternoon there came down that thoroughfare a pro- 
cession with a band and a drum; all the instruments 
were powerful, but the drum, like Aaron’s rod, swal- 
lowed up the rest; it was so alarming to the horses draw- 
ing a van-load of children out for their holiday that 
they beganto jumpandrear, Undersuch circumstances 
one would think that the drummer, who was not a boy, 
but a man, big enough for a drum-major, would have 
ceased to beat the thing. It is a mistake, however, to 
imagine that music has charms to soothe every breast; 
it sometimes does not soothe the brute wko makes it. 
So far from stopping when he saw the peril and the 
terrcr of the children, be beat the harder. Then a nvuble 
and sagavious deed was done. Out of the van leapta 
youth of sixteen summers, and made for that drum- 
major, as David went for Goliath of Gath. My friend 
perceived that he had a penknife in his hand, and 
shrieked to him tostop, lest there should be bloodshed; 
the drummer deserved to be hung, but to kill him in 
the street—notwithstanding those wild horses and 
shrieking children—would have been illegal and even 
wrong; moreover it was much more likely that if there 
was to be any murder, it would be the other way. No 
such catastrophe, however, took place. In an instant 
the thunder of the drum subsided into a harmless thud 
like a blow upon a bandbox; the boy returned to the 
van in a flash, and the vehicle vanished away at a hand 
gallop. If there is a Victoria Cross to spare it ought to 
be given to that young hero. He had spiked the gun; 
given the offending instrument one slash across its cow- 
ardly white face, and silenced it forever. It is a lesson 
which it is well worth while to lay to heart. When 
there is a sick child in your house, or a restive horse in 
your carriage, and the band that is driving them both 
wild refuses tustop playing, always go for the drum. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE BIBLE GOD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


1. THe teaching of the Bible, in both Testaments, is 
that there is but one God—one Supreme Being—in the 
universe. This doctrine stands opposed to all forms of 
polytheism, or the theory of many gods. The essential 
unity of God is not changed by that revelation which, 
in connection with the plan for human redemption, rep- 
resents him as tri-personal, in some respects, under the 
divine titles of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This tri- 
personality relates to the mode of the divine existence, 
and while real, and not merely economic and phenom- 
enal, it is not to be so construed as to involve tri-theism, 
or the doctrine of three gods instead of one, since this 
would make the Bible contradict itself. The God of 
that Book is ¢ri-une, but not tri-theistic. Any explana- 
tion of the Trinity that makes him the latter is contrary 
to its teaching, and is hence to be regarded as incorrect. 

2. This one God is the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, ani all things therein. The total universe, 
whether of mind or matter, himself alone excepted, is 
the product of his power, and by his power exists. The 
Bible opens its revelation with this sublime annouace- 
ment, and often repeats it. 

8. God in the Bible is revealed as the self-existent, in- 
finite, eternal, persenal and self-conscious Spirit, dis- 
tinct in essence from all other existence, cognitive of all 
other existence, and possessing omnipotent will-power. 
No single passage of the Bible contains this entire rev- 
elation; yet if one reads the whole Bible, he will be at 
no loss to see that such a God is there presented to 
human thought. 





4. The Bible assigns to God a conscience, and so far 


invests him with a moral nature, analogous to that of 
man. The meaning of this statement is that God, with 
perfect and unerring accuracy, sees or apprebends that 
distinction which in the language of earth men express 
by the terms right and wrong. good and evil. virtue and 
vice, justice and injustice, righteousness and unright- 
eousness, purity and impurity, heliness and unholiness, 
godliness and ungodliness, and by all other terms and 
phrases, in whatever language, employed to designate 
moral qualities and moral contrasts. God in this sense, 
according to the Bible, has a conscience of moral knowl- 
edge, and also in the sense of approving of right action 
and condemning wrong action in his moral creatures, 
and in the still further sense of being pleased with them 
in the one case and displeased in the other. Moral ap- 
prehensions and distinctioas, the moral emotions of ap- 
proval and disapproval, and moral good pleasure and 
moral displeasure, in kind like corresponding facts 
found in human nature, are, beyond all question, in the 
Bible, assigned to the God whom it reveals. It is not 


persible to read the Bible with thoughtful attention, and 


at the same time avoid the sight of this fact. 

5, God is also invested with a moral character as 
really as men are invested with such a character; and 
the same terms in kind are employed in describing his 
character that are used for a like purpose in respect to 
men. He is perfectly pure in all his affections, acts and 
purposes, being infinitely wise, holy, just and good, al- 
ways doing right, always approving of his own acts, 
and indeed, so absolutely perfect as to be beyond criti- 
cism and beyond the possibility of any change for the 
better. He is in himself the climax and the crown of 
all conceivable moral excellence and perfection, beyond 
which thought cannot go. The language of the Bible on 
this point «exhausts the power of language. 

6. The God thus described in his moral nature ‘and 
character is also described as holding the direct relation 
of supreme providence in respect to all events and forces 
in tnis world, and hence as governing and controlling 
these events and forces according to the counsel of his 
own will, He is not a mere observer of the affairs of 
earth, having no participation therein and no concern 
therewith. His power is in direct contact with the 
world and with everything in it, and enters into all the 
details and all the aggregates of human history, whether 
it be that of nations or individuals. Nothing is too great 
and nothing too small for him. Physical and moral 
laws, means and ends, Nature, conscious and uncon- 
scious, mercies and judgments, blessings and curses, 
life and death, all are alike under the regulation of the 
one living and true God. His providence, both general 
and particular, upholds, governs and guides all things. 
He ** worketh all in all.” (I Cor. xii. 6.) Nature does not 
confer a favor that does not come from him, or inflict a 
curse which he does not inflict. He is himself the great 
Factor in all history, seeing the end from the beginning, 
designing that end and carrying forward from age to 
age an unfailing providence of wisdom and goodness. 
Nothing disappoints him and nothing frustrates his plan. 

This is not an overstatement of what the Bible says 
about the providence of God. Blind indeed must he be 
who cannot see such a providence iu its revelation of 
God, and as perverse must be the heart that would have 
it otherwise. To dispense with God and enthrone 
second causes is the poorest philosophy that ever befooled 
any brain. The safety of the universe depends, not on 
second causes, but on the God who established them, and 
works through them. 

7. God in the Bible is also represented as sustaining to 
men the relation of a supreme law-giver in respect to 
their actions, and as in this relation making known to 
them his will—thus placing them by his own appoint- 
ment under a government of law, with its rule of action 
and enforcing penalty, and making them responsible to 
him for what they do and what they omit. He com- 
mands certain things to be done, and forbids the doing 
of certain other things. *‘ Thou shalt” and *‘ thou shalt 
not” are expressions of his will; and in both forms the 
will is one of supreme authority. This governmental 
relation exists between God and the heathen world with- 
out th Bible, and between him and those who have the 
Bible. (Rom. i, 19, 20.) He is alike the law-giver for 
both—in the one case through the light of Nature, and 
in the other through the Bible added to the light of 
Nature. His assumption in both cases is that the light 
is sufficient for human responsibility to him. This re- 
sponsibility he has established, and no earthly power can 
change it. 

The law of God for man, as expounded by the great 
Teacher of the race, in its final analysis, resolves itself 
into two comprehensive precepts. The ‘first and great 
commandment” reads as follows: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy Gud with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with ali thy mind.” The second commandment 
reads thus: *‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
(Matt. xxii, 34-40.) Jesus said that ‘‘ on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” Love— 
supreme to God and subordinate to man—embracing 
every specific duty in every form thereof that binds 

man to God, and man to his neighbor, is what the Bible 
requires, and what the light of Nature teaches. The 
command imposing this duty, while expressing the in- 
fallible moral sense of God himself, is net to be regarded 
as an arbitrary enaetment, but rather as the statement 











by divine authority of what is necessarily and inher- 
ently right in the very nature of things. God being 
what he is, and man being what he is, then nothing can 
be more reasonable than the divine law of love, 

8. The God of the Bible is still further revealed as in- 
stituting and conducting in this world a great plan of 
grace for the salvation of sinners through the mediation, 
mission and work of Jesus Christ. This revelation, for 
which we are wholly indebted to the Bible, presents 
God to our thoughts, not as the Creator of the world, 
not in the ordinary course of his providence in and over 
the affairs of men, and not in his purely regal character 
as a supreme law-giver, but rather as ‘“‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” looking mercifully 
upon a fallen and sinful race, and exercising both his 
wisdom and compassion for its recovery and salvation, 
The Bible is replete with this idea. God in Christ, ap- 
pointing him as the Mediator between God and men, not 
sparing his own Son, but delivering him up for us all— 
God so loving the world ‘‘ that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life”—God providing for the re- 
demption of sinners through the sufferings and death of 
this Son—God in ‘** Christ, reconciling the world uuto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ”—God 
justifying the penitent believer through Christ, and 
finally glorifying him in ‘deaven—yes, the God of the 
Gospel system, as incarnated in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and doctrinally explained by the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, especially in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, is, in an eminent sense, the God whom the Bible 
sets before the children of men. 

Jesus emphasized this thought when, in his interces- 
sory prayer to-God the Father, he said: ‘‘And this is 
eternal life, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou bast sent.” (John 
xvii, 3.) The knowledge of God in Christ, and acting 
through Christ, is the knowledge which the Bible seeks 
to impart, and which men most need to have. It is the 
knowledge which shows to a sinner the way unto “‘ eter- 
nal life.” Itis the knowledge of God’s grace so exer- 
cised as to be consistent with his holiness and justice, 
It is the knowledge of the plan in virtue of which God 
can ‘‘ be just and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” (Rom. iii, 24-26.) It is the knowledge that 
brings hope to the human heart, and enables believing 
sinners to say: ‘‘ Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Rom. v, 1.) 

We do well to charge our minds again and again with 
the thought that the Bible God is identified with Christ, 
and manifested through bim. We cannot state the 
thought too strongly, or lift it too high in the vision of 
faithand hope. The Gospel of Christ, and that only, is 
‘*the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” (Rom. i, 16.) *‘ Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (I Cor. iii, 
11.) God’s love is commended to us ‘‘in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” (Rom.v,8) Not 
to apprehend and appreciate the Christology of the Bi- 
ble is to be without the most important vision of the 
Bible God. 

9. The God of the Bible is there represented as exer- 
cising, through the agency of Christ, a judicial power 
in the final judgment of the world, and the consign- 
ment of all men to their future and eternal destiny. 
Such a power belongs to the Bible God, and in its ad- 
ministration has been committed to Jesus Christ, Paul 
told the Athenians that God had ‘‘appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath given as- 
surance unto all men in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” (Acts xvii, 31.) On that day God will ‘ jude 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ”; and for this pur- 
pose ‘‘we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Chri.t, that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” (Rem. ii, 16, and II Cor. 
v, 10.) That day is designated as ‘‘ the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” (Rom. 
ii, 5.) Jesus, when on earth, drew a most impressive 

picture of what will occur at his second coming, when 
all nations will stand before him, and when, as the 
judge of ‘ the quick and the dead,” he will separate the 
righteous from the wicked, and pronounce the sentence 
of God upon these respective classes. (Matt. xxv, 31- 
46) Then God, through him, ‘will render to every 
man according to his deeds.” (Rom. ii, 6.) Then the 
judicial power of God will be manifest in its final ex- 
pression. 

These several conceptions of Gad, taken collectively, 
constitute the substance of what the Bible teaches in re- 
gardto him. They are scattered all through that Book, 
and more or less meet the eye of thought wherever we 
see God init. We have the same God in both Testa 
ments. He identifies himseif as the same whenever and 
wherever he speaks, and whatever he says. The 
with whom Enoch walked is the God who called Abra- 
ham, Abrabam’s God is the God of Isaac and Jacob, 
and also the God who appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, and by him led the children of Israel through the 
wilderness. The God of Moses is the God who sent Jesus 
Christ into the world. The God of the law 1s also the 
God of the Gospel; and the God of both is through Christ 
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the great *‘Judge of the quick and the dead:” The God 
of Nature is the God of the Bible. The God of Heaven 
is the God of earth. He isunchangeably the same being 
in essence, attributes and character. 

This God, while not comprehensible by man in the in- 
finitude of his own being, or in the vastness of his king- 
dom. is, nevertheless, apprehensible under the forms of 
thought in which the Bible reveals him, and to the ex- 
tent of the revelation. The words used in describing 
him convey ideas in regard to him which man can re- 
ceive; and so far as they are received, they make God 
known tokim. The God of the Bible is not unthinka- 
ble, and not an absolute mystery that excludes all ap- 
prehension. When he is declared to be *‘a spirit,” the 
term used is intelligible to man. When it is said that 
he ‘‘created the Heaven and the earth,” we know what 
the language means. W,hen he is spoken of as pleased 
or displeased with his moral creatures, spiritual condi- 
tions are assigned to him which are not above the level 
of our apprehensive capacity. Wecan and do attach 
an import to these terms. The moral nature and the 
moral character of God, as perfectly hely, just and good, 
come within the limits of our receptive power. Indeed, 
the whole revelation of God as given in the Bible may be 
apprehended and believed as true. 

Man cannot, either by brutal sensuality, or by any 
process of speculation, so alienate the attributes of his 
mental nature as to render him absolutely incompetent 
to the task of receiving such a revelation. The compe- 
tency to apprehend the existence, attributes, providence, 
law, and Gospel of God, as made known in the Bible, 
adheres to the very structure of his being; and he can- 
not so degrade himself as to lose this power. Any one 
who can read at all can so read the Bible as to make 
himself more or less acquainted with the God of that 
Book; and the more he reads it the more perfect will be 
the acquaintance. Eminent scholarship is not indis- 
pensable to the knowledge of this God, or to the appre- 
hension of what the Bible says about him, or to trust and 
hope in him. Unlettered minds, even those of little 
children, can have the knowledge, and devout hearts 
can enjoy the comfort thereof. 

This God, so far from being a mere fiction of thought, 
isthe most glorious Personal Reality in the universe, 
and to devout meditation the nearest and most obvious. 
If anything is real God is real. To make him unreal is 
to displace from thought the greatest possible object of 
thought. No sadder spectacle can be conceived than 
that of humanity ‘‘ without God in the world.” This is 
the climax of all spiritual disasters, and at the same 
time a condition of unutterable guilt. Conscience con- 
demns it. The light of Nature frowns upon it. The 
Bible hangs over it the menace of coming wrath, ‘That 
which may be known of God,” and which man is bound 
to know and treat as real, is, in this mental state, ig- 
nored-and treated as unreal. The great Being in whom 
** we live, and move, and have our being,” and who 
ought to be enthroned in the head and the heart, is there 
dethroned. His voice is unheard, his law unheeded, his 
providence unnoticed, and his grace disregarded. Prac- 
tical, if not speculative, atheism excludes from the soul 
every element of godliness, and leaves it ‘‘ without God 
in the world.” Alas! alas! for the man of whom this is 
true! Good for him were it if he had never been born. 
The judgment day will confront him with a most fear- 
ful reckoning, when the insulted Majesty of Heaven and 
earth shall call him to his final account. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ENLARGING THE FERTILE AREA. 


BY R. T. COLBURN, 





SOME of our readers may remember a passage in Jo- 
seph Cook’s readable letters, written after his journey 
round the world, in which, contrary to the general im- 
pression, he described America as the continent of 
greatest moisture, in contrast with either Europe, 
Asia or Africa. We all know something of the Deserts 
of Sahara, and the Russian steppes, but few were pre- 
pared to hear that America had less sterile soil than the 
European-Asiatic Continent. The traveler who crosses 
North America from ocean to ocean is struck with the 
wide expanse of dry, barren territory, on which nothing 
grows save here and therea stretch of sage-brush, and 
on the mountains a stunted forest growth. As he gazes 
from thecar window he is apt to ask himself, if not his 
seat-mate, Can these barren plains ever be put to use? 
Can they be converted into farms, or even into wood- 
lands ? 

Along the route of the first railroad to the Pacific 
there are fully 1,500 miles of this dry belt, or just about 
half the distance between the two oceans. Nearer the 
Canadian border the strip is narrower, and it tapers with 
the coast-line near the Mexican frontier, bv t there is still 
a belt of 1,300 miles between San Diego and San Antonio 
which may be described as desert, relieved only at rare 
intervals by thin valleys of scanty herbage. Only a nar- 
row margin onthe Pacific Coast has sufficient moisture 
for crops, and eastward as far as the hundredth degree 
of west longitude it is, in its present condition, un- 
suited to what we know as farms or fields. It is esti- 
mated that there are over 1,250,000 square miles in 
which the annual rainfall averages less than ten inches; 


United States is deficient in moisture for the ordinary 
cereal crops or trees. Doubtless vast prairie fires have 
swept over these plains burning up grass and young 
trees, thus adding to the alternate drought and flood. 
Reforestry is impracticable without water; but trees 
and the stirring by the plow will assist the soil to hold 
moisture, and increase precipitation from the clouds. 

It is comforting to be told that something can be dune 
toward reclaiming these barren tracts to fertility; that 
not only may the errors of men in denuding the forests 
be rectified, but also that the face of the earth may be 
changed for the better as well as for worse. In an article 
in the April Forum, by Senator Stewart of Nevada, en- 
titled, ‘* Reclaiming the Western Deserts” the subject is 
treated from a new point of view, one calculated to 
awaken a widespread popular interest. In speaking of 
the part played by artificial irrigation in former times, 
and its adaptability to large areas in the United States 
and Mexico, he uses this language: 


** Recent explorations of English and American engineers 
have developed southwest of Fayoum Province, west of 
the Nile and about seventy miles from Cairo, in Egypt, a 
deep depression 250 square miles in area, known as the 
Rayan basin. A channel leading from this basin into the 
Nile Valley, called the Lahun defile, is closed by a dyke of 
masonry with regulating gates. It isan engineering work 
supposed to have been constructed 1800 B.c:, and is attrib- 
uted to the Hyksos, whose engineering feats commanded 
the highest encomiums of the Greek and Roman engineers, 
It is described as still remaining unsurpassed in felicity 
of conception, boldness of design, and skilled adaptation 
of meanstoend. The use of this reservoir for storing the 
flood-waters of the Nile for the purpose of irrigation, was 
one of the instrumentalities which made Egypt famors as 
the granary of the world. 
‘*George P. Marsh, in his work on ‘The Earth as Modi- 
fied by Human Action,’ tells us thateverywhere in Pales- 
tine the traveler sees traces of cisterns and reservoirs, from 
which the ancient inhabitants once obtained water to 
irrigate the land and support a vast population. In India, 
where irrigation is more extensively practiced than in any 
other part of the world, hydraulic works exist over vast 
regions, some in ruins and others still in use, which were 
constructed at a period so remote that it is impossible to 
approximate their age. In fourteen districts of the Prov- 
ince of Madras, the English found 53,000 reservoirs, 30,000 
miles of embankment, and 300,000 separate masonry works, 
consisting of sluices and waste-weirs. How many more of 
these works are in India it is impossible to estimate.’ The 
reservoirs appear, on the map, to cover nearly half of the 
area of these districts. Forexample, the Ponairy tank in 
Trichinopoly has an embankment thirty miles in length 
aud a storeage-area of about seventy square miles. Neglect 
of these hydraulic works and faulty construction in mod- 
erntimes have occasioned frequent famines and consequent 
pestilence, and the loss of millions of lives. 
There are historical accounts of reservoir tanks similar 
to those of India, existing in the Island of Ceylon as early 
as 504.B.c. The rulers of that island exerted their ener- 


ciate it. It is as great a heritage as we had for him in the 

prairie, for forty acres of land properly irrigated anywhere 

in the arid region will support a family as well as one hun- 

dred and sixty acres in a region cultivated by rainfall. On 

land cultivated by rainfall you must constantly use fertil- 
izers. Fertilizersdo not hurt any land, but they can be 

dispensed with to a greater extent where you irrigate. 

Wherever you can find sage-brush you can rely upon fertile 
land. The land there is as productive as any other land in 
the United States. It is not leached to the extent that 

other land is. There is a combination of mineral and 

vegetable matter that is washed down upon it from the 
mountains, and irrigation, when properly conducted, fer- 
tilizes the land. The water from the mountains brings 
down what is called silt and: fertilizing m»terial, which is 
just suited to produce large crops, and land which is prop- 
erly irrigated from running streams will produce crops for 
thousands of years without any other fertilizer. The val- 
ley of the Nile, that has been cultivated, according to his- 
tory, more than four thousand years, is as rich to-day as 
it was whep first cultivated. frrigation renews and re- 
freshes it; and there is no end to the fertility of our arid 
lands if they can be properly irrigated. Irrigated land 
will produce such enormous*crops and so continuously 
that [| would hardly daretell what I have seen, because I do 
not want to entirely lose my reputation for veracity on this 
floor.” 

Prof. J. W. Powell, who from his position on the Geo- 
logical Survey is well qualified to speak of the possibili- 
ties of this region, has recommended an appropriation 
for Experimental Artesian Wells for a similar purpose. 
In a Report on Lake 'lahoe he deals with the irrigating 
problem in this wise: 


“This lake, whose altitude is 6,208 feet, has a catchment 
basin of five hundred square miles, and an actual surface 
of one hundred and ninety-five square miles, It is probable 
that an acre foot of water, that is, an acre of water one foot 
deep, will abundantly irrigate any acre of land throughout 
one season; and it is possible to store in Lake Tahoe 500,- 
000 acre feet, which can be made to irrigate 500,000 acres of 
Jand. The catchment basins of Donner, Independence and 
Webber Lakes and of the intervening region is about three 
hundred square miles, giving the Truckee basin a water- 
shed of eight hundred square miles and a water storage 
capacity sufficient to provide irrigation for 800,000 acres of 
land. The imurense snowfall and rainfall of this great 
basin could be stored and conveniently carried in a ditch or 
system of ditches to the arable lands of Western Nevada. 
The Truckee River sweeps in a semicircle from Tahoe to 
Boca, eight miles below Truckee; and in this semicircle it 
gathers the waters of Donner, Independence, Webber and 
of the entire circlet of lakes and storage valleys which nes- 
tle under the precipitous crest of the Sierra Nevada. Here- 
tofore these 800,000 acre-feet of waters have spent their un- 
told wealth in raging floods and foaming torrents, and have 
idly lavished their treasures upon the parched sands and 
burning sunshine of Pyramid and Mud Lakes. Dams that 
are almost if not quite sufficient for all purposes of irriga- 
_ tion are already constructed at the mouths of Tahoe, Inde- 
pendence and Webber; but their only use in past times has 





gies for many centuries in constructing reservoirs or arti- 
ficial lakes of enormous magnitude. Sir Emerson Tennant 
estimates that when these hydraulic works were of great- 
est extent the population was from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000, 
whereas now, in consequence of the ruin of most of them, 
it is only 2,400,000, and a large portion of their food is sup- 
plied from India. Remains of ancient hydraulic works 
for irrigation are found also in South America and 
Mexico, evidencing much engineering skill] amung the Pe- 
ruvians and Aztecs. In Arizona the ruinsof ancient cities, 
canals, reservoirs and dams show that it, too, once sus- 
tained a large population.” 


Mr. Stewart has long been known as a very earnest 
and tireless advocate of the silver-mining interest in 
which his state is largely engaged; but in stepping into 
this crusade for an enlargement of agricultural resources 
he will meet with little dissent. Here is his method 
of dealing with the American desert, as given in a 
speech in the Senate on February 9th last : 


‘There is on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
an arid region which is an empire of itself. It isin length 
nearly a thousand miles from British Columbia to Mexico, 
andin width about three hundred miles. Vast streams 
head in this great sange of mountains, with flats and places 
for artificial lakes. We hardly know what may be done by 
itrigation. ‘Selle: ‘ : 3 : ; 

“Now, we have this great field. It is barren, and 
it is the common fate of mau to be at warwith the 
desert. The desert has driven him back, and he has 
subdued the desert in turn; and the whole history of man 
from his first attempt to cultivate the soil has beena 
struggle with the desert. The people of the United States 
have not until now been brought face to face with this 
problem, because, as I said before, we occupy the largest 
area of land suitable for cultivation without irrigation in 
‘the world. There is no other section on this habitable globe 
equal in extent to the land in the United States which can 
be cultivated without irrigation; but mankind first chose 
the deserts. The deserts were easier to cultivate, easier to 
subdue than the forests. The region from the Atlantic to 
the line of the prairies on the West—say to Indiana, about 
that longitude—that region all through the Atlantic and 
in the South, which is heavily timbered, was much more 
difficult to reclaim than this desert, as we callit. Those 
timbered regions required a greater expenditure of labor, 
of toil and of time, and are a great deal more difficult to 
reclaim than the arid regions. 

‘If California had been first settled the immigration 
would have spread over the desert; it would have been oc- 
cupied at once, and the Atlantic Coast would have been un- 
touched. The chance we have for the settlerin the West 





that is to say, fully one-third of the entire area of the 


been to temporarily restrain sufficient water to accommo- 
date log-driving operations.” 

This idea of damming up the head-waters of the streams 
during the period of flood, to be released during the suc- 
ceeding period of drought, seems to have been familiar 
to the ancient engineers, and has been urged in our own 
country, without being acted upon. Nearly fifty years 
ago the eminent engineer, Charles Ellet, who lost his life 
in command of the Ram fleet on the Mississippi River in 
1862, urged before Congress the construction of immense 
reservoirs or dams at the headwaters of the Ohio River 
tributaries, as a purely commercial feature. By meas- 
urement of one or two sites on the Kanawha where Na- 
ture had favored the project, he demonstrated that some 
twelve inches of water for purposes of navigation could 
be insured through the dry months of the year. By mul- 
tiplying these reservoirs at other places the boating stage 
could be increased, with an enormous saving by the re- 
duction of the freshets and floods of the wet months. 
The same system can be carried on with advantage at 
the head-waters of the other tributaries of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, and, as shown in Utah and California, large 
areas of the most fertile soil could be reclaimed and put 
to use by diverting from their channels the superfluous 
water to the thirsty land. 

Even where it is not practicable to conduct water on 
the desert from higher levels, something may be done 
toward reclamation. In the French province of Gascony 
a barren region, known as the Landes, embracing nearly 
2,000,000 acres, has recently been reclaimed and planted 
with useful trees, and promises to turn to profit what 
has hitherto been an utterly worthless tract. 

The Australian Colonies have the same problem to 
deal with on a colossal scale, and quite recently sent a 
Com nittee to examine and report on the artesian wells, 
aqueducts and other devices by which it is being solved 
in small and isolated patches in this country. 

Senator Stewart makes a strong plea to Congress to 
enter on this work of reclamation on a moderate scale at 
the beginning, altho he thinks the nation would be 
justified in doing as much as was done by the British in 
India. While no doubt athousand millions might be 
expended with advantage in our interior slopes, and 
prove a very profitable investment, the Senator’s propo- 
sition is to begin in a small way and demonstrate what 
can be done. The Government is already appropriating 
for rivers and harbors some $20,000,000 annually, a part 
of which could be more profitably diverted to irrigating 





is better if we ean appreciate it, and enable him to appre- 


canals, Instead of seeking for a large direct appropria- 
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tion of money from the Treasury, he asks that the repay- 
ments of principal and interest of the Pacific Railroad 
debt should be expressly devoted to this purpose, as a 
continuation of the original policy which led to the rail- 
road grant. One-half of astrip of land was granted, and 
United States bonds were loaned, to open up the country, 
and to make these lands, whatever their value, accessible. 
The half reserved is worth in the aggregate much more 
than all the Government advanced, even if it were never 
repaid; but the Senator would have the companies repay 
every dollar of principal and interest, in full, by a series 
of equalized payments over a long period of years, 
and pay the money out again for improvements 
which would make that territory habitable and produc- 
tive. The Pacific Railroad loans amount in round 
numbers to $65,000,000. There will be arrears of unpaid 
interest by the date of scttlemezt of $40,000,000 more, 
which, after deducting repayments and sinking funds, 
may leavea balance of $100,000,000 to be paid. Assum- 
ing that the companies are required to pay one per cen- 
tum of the principal each year, and say three per centum 
of the interest, this would create a fund of $4,000,000 per 
annum, at the start, which might be expended for im- 
provements by the National Government, or nearly 
$200,000,000 in the course of fifty years. The railway com- 
panies would thus be encouraged and enabled to make 
some much-needed changes which cannot otherwise be 
expected. For example, it iscomputed that at an ex- 
pense of $10,000,000 a ten-mile tunnel can be driven 
through the crest of the Sierra Nevada range which 
would save twenty miles of ascent and a like distance 
of descent on the steep slopes of those mountains and 
obviate the whole forty miles of snow-sheds, which are 
as uncomfortable and much more dangerous than the 
tunnel itself would be. In other places the line of 
the road would have tobe moved to higher ground to 
accommodate the irrigation works. 

A specimen on a small scale of what may be done by 
running water may be seen at one of the stations in the 
Humboldt Valley. The scheme is applicable to an even 
greater area between the Salt Lake Basin and the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
along the line of the Union Pacific. Coming from one 
familiar with the condition and requirements of that 
country the Senator’s views have enlisted unusual atten- 
tion. In response to an inquiry from Senator Blair he 
gave a brief outline of his plan of procedure, of which 
the following is the material portion: 

“Tt undoubtedly would be better to discharge the [rail- 
road] debt at once on condition of reduction of fares and 
freights than to enforce its payment and thereby impoverish 
the country through which the road passes; but my opin- 
ion is that it would be better to use the debt for the im. 
provement of the road, the construction of branch roads 
and irrigation works, and also to require cheaper fares and 
freights. 

**As I before remarked, Great Britain started first to 
build railroads, and built them al] through India. ‘They 
found that the roads without irrigation were useless, and 
they then devised a scheme to irrigate the land so as to 
supply business for their railroads. They first estimated 
one hundred and fifteen millions for irrigation. Much 
more than that has already been expended, and the result 
has been entirely satisfactory. Inthe railroads and in the 
works of irrigation they constructed they spent a thousand 
millions in round numbers, and they increased very much 
the revenues of India. Ido not propose appropriations by 
this Government on any such scale, but I claim that it is 
wrong to tax a portion of the arid region to pay for a great 
national enterprise, in which the whole country is inter- 
ested, and oppress the people and prevent its development. 
But inasmuch as the Government has received its consider 
ation, I say use every dollar of this money for public 
improvements in that country under such regulations as 
Congress may hereafter prescribe. In that way we shall 
have carried out the original design of the act and at the 
same time develop the interior of the country, and the 
resulting benefits to the United States will be immense. 

** About 300 miles of the Central Pacific Railroad is in the 
valley of the Humboldt, in Nevada. This valley, before 
apy portion of it was irrigated, was the most forbidding in 
appearance of avy section of the overland line. A small 
part of it has been irrigated, and it has proven to be equal 
in fertility to any land in the UnitedStates. There is suffi- 
cient water running to waste in the Humboldt River and 
its branches to irrigate this entire valley. If this water 
were stored and conducted over the land by proper hydraul- 
ic works duriog the irrigating season at least 4 000,000 acres 
of land could be reclaimed in this valley alone. The irri- 
gated land would be woith at least $50 an acre and would 
support a population of more than 300,000. The entire farm 
area of Massachusetts, according to the Tenth Census, is 
not equal in extent to the land susceptible of irrigation in 
the Humboldt Valley alone. 

‘A few millions of the debt of the Central Pacific, if used 
in works of irrigation for this valley, would create wealth 
and support a population sufficient to contribute aonually 
to the revenues of the United States more money than could 
be collected from the company by any funding bill that 
could be devised. The Central Pacific railroad, as before 
stated, occupies this valley. There is no inducement for a 
parallel road; and in many places the road occupies the 
sites which will ultimately bave to be used for reservoirs, 
etc., and the road-bed must be changed before the valley 
can be reclaimed. If the Gover: ment insists upon the 
payment of the debt without any portion of it being ex- 
pended for the development of the country or the improve- 
ment of the road, the road will remain where it is, and the 
greater portion of this valley willalso remain a desert. 
Congress can remedy all this by requiring the company to 





change its road-bed and expend a portion of the money due 
the Government for that purpose, and also for the construc- 
tion of the necessary hydraulic works. 

“Ifthe policy I indicate could be pursued Nevada in a 
very few years would be a wealthy and populous state, 
and the revenues she would pay to the Government would 
far exceed the amount of money that can be collected by 
the proposed funding of the debts of all the aided roads 
combined. To make this centr»l continental road capable 
of doing the business of the country cheaply and expedi- 
tiously tunnels are necessary to be constructed to avoid 
the heavy grades and deep-snow linein the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, where over thirty miles of snow-sheds are now 
maintained. These tunnels have been surveyed, and in the 
aggregate will be several miles in length. It is entirely 
practicable to enter the mountains below the deep snow 
line on the east side and avoid the deep snow on-the west 
side of the summit of the mountains by following along the 
sunny slope which forms the northern bank of the North 
Fork of the American River. 

*‘ By these tunnels about 1,100 feet of altitude would be 
avoided, the snow-sheds dispensed with, the cost of operat- 
ing the road greatly reduced, much time saved, and travel 
made more comfortable and safe. A portion of the debt 
ought certainly tu be used for this much-needed improve- 
ment, and unless this is done these tunnels will never be 
constructed and the interior will be deprived of cheap 
freights, travel and mails delayed, and Government trans- 
portation, partioularly in time of war, greatly embarra-sed. 
Before any bill is passed adjusting or funding the debts of 
these roads, it seems to me that the committee charged with 
that subject should make a personal examination of the 
country through which the roads pass to enable them to 
devise some scheme whereby these roads may be a benefit 
to the country and not an insuperable obstacle to its 
development.”’ 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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GERMAN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 











EMERSON says that every man lives in his own person 
through the epochs of history. The reference was to the 
inner life of experience; but outwardly the words may 
be applied to themselves by foreigners that happen to be 
now inGermany. They certainly are seeing, at any rate, 
one of the phenomena of the past in the Luther play that 
is become a fashion; for it must be cataloged with the 
love of ‘‘ Mystery plays,” or remain inexplicable. 

The Oberammergau ‘ Crucifixion” play, which has 
remained a solitary type of the ancient biblical stage 
representations, besides being only periodically given, is 
confined to a single locality. This dramatization of 
Luther’s life and dogmas, travels asthe true mystery 
play traveled, from place to place, and from stage to 
stage. 

Last winter the drama was forbidden in Berlin; but it 
was forbidden on the ground of the tendency which it 
had of inciting sectarian intolerance. In another form, 
by a different author, the play is become a popular un. 
dertaking of amateurs and corporations; and, indeed, 
not unfrequently the clergy themselves are the inciters 
to its adoption and performance. 

The two representations which I have seen were gotten 
up by professional gentlemen and citizens. One was 
performed in the town theater; the other, in the hall of 
a hotel. The actors in both cases were gifted women 
and men of the committee; but besides these amateur 
performers, there are traveling bands of actors that give 
the play. 

A genuine solemnity and earnestness filled the body 
of players as weil as the spectators. Nor, as one reflects 
in such surroundings, have we, a later generation with 
eyes fixed chiefly upon the grotesque particulars of the 
medieval stage, any just ground for our notion that the 
spectators and players of the ‘‘ mysteries” were filled by 
an inferior sense. Our modern, and especially our 
Western thoughts and associations with the stage are 
depreciatory. The early stage, on the contrary, was a 
platform connected with worship, and that of the Middle 
Ages was still held in esteem. And how else, except as 
a survival of a sense of the primitive office of acting, can 
the fact be accounted for that the most respectable and 
pious portion of German towns spontaneously institutes 
a religious play? For, altho no biblical character or in- 
cident occurs in the Luther drama, a multitude of refer- 
ences do, to what is here regarded as sublime and sacred. 

The words of the Reformer that make up a portion of 
the national profession of faith recur upon the stage; the 
events of his life and the struggles of his moral develop- 
ment and growth are revived and shown. And what is 
more striking perhaps even than these dramatizations, is 
the introducing of church bymns among them, 

In this instance where the play was given in a tavern, 
the associations were again not those which the Ameri- 
can mind entertains of such a place, nor of a nature to 
destroy the possibility from the start of any proper sur- 
render of one’s self to such a drama’s influences. I used 
to visit a Sunday-school that met in a Dresden hostelry; 
and if the halls of such places be primarily meant for 
dances, they are nevertheless used likewise for meetings, 
concerts and lectures. Evenif the burgher goes there 
todrink he has often enough bis family withhLim. There 
is nothing in his mind nor in theirs ef the shame and un- 
easiness that bar-room associations easily evoke; but 
only a harmless stir of holiday-like memories. I was 
uncertain even in the theater whether beer was not being 





handed about in the outskirts of the audience. However 
that may have been, the hymns that occurred, were 
promptly joined in; and the last, the wonderful “ Kine 
Feste Burg ist Unser Gott’ (Our Godisa Strong Fortress)— 
this one, this mighty, this overwhelming profession of 
this military race’s faith, was responded to by the rising 
of the house to its feet, with the great noise of a regi- 
mental array, and the thousand throats poured out the 
massive cadences like a single inspired choir. 

I heard on coming out a public conversation for the 
first time on African slavery, which I took for a good 
sign as to the influence of the play. The theme of slay- 
ery is hardly further than it was. Public measures have 
been taken to incite attention to it; but no popular 
measures. Society hardly touches upon the theme ex. 
cept as one of the topics of the newspapers; the news- 
papers hardly mention more than the fact of anti-slay- 
ery meetings having been held; and anti-slavery meet- 
ings take place infrequently. The interest of Germany 
in Africa is almost exclusively political. 

As usual in such cases, very little authentic news is 
furnished to the public. Even unofficial news is become 
rarer and rarer from the seat of German East African 
warfare. Details were published of the outfitting of 
Wissmann’s ships, even to the minutiz of the caliber of 
his guns and of his preserve meat cans. Now that the 
Expedition is known to have war for its object, Germans 
must get their news from England or not get it at 
all. A writer of the Daily Observer complains that 
‘private letters come scarcely at all any longer”; and 
questions whether such wholesale sharpening of the 
governmental orders against transmitting news is likely 
to be of a use that will compensate for the dissatisfaction 
which the orders incite. 

As for the catastrophe in Samoa, I might mention, per- 
haps, that it gave the first occasion since the proclama- 
tion of the Emperorto “My Army,” that village editors 
thought worthy of a special poster. And one werd about 
these special posters of provincial towns. They are none 
of your half-sheets of foolscap with a scrawl on them in 
blue pencil, tacked to a handy board or tree. Great 
pieces of news are not treated with this irreverent 
American lightness. They are printed instead, in solemn 
large type and on regular sheets of printer’s octavo. One 
of the copies is then set up in a frame in the publisher’s 
shop window, while a printer’s ‘‘ devil” is packed off 
with the other sheets and a glue-pot, If the citizen 
meanwhile waits, no harm is done since he does not know 
it, and when he does see the dispatch on the corner gro- 
cer’s wall, he can read it in recompense, with as much 
ease and leisure as if he had paid for the printine, 

And then, as another incident that points to how full 
the popular mind is becoming with Samoa, the publica- 
tion of maps of the island in daily newspapers ought 
perhaps to be remarked. It is a most uncommon fact in 
German journalism. 

The engrossing parliamentary topic is that old, excit- 
ing bill for the Insurance of Aged and Decrepit Working- 
people. Strenuous efforts are being made do get it 
through, and the conservative press consider it as good 
as adopted. ‘‘ The question of the imperial contribution 
to the Insurance,” says one paper *‘ was decided in the 
favor of the Government by the votes yesterday, and 
with this decision the kernel of the whole bill is got at 
and its passage secured.” 

Every one knows that the bill is a legislative attempt 
to settle the social and labor problem, by making the 
deposition of money by employés and employers com- 
pulsory. I copy in connection with the subject an ex- 
tract fromatable made out by Representative Hennig, of 
the Reichstag. It will have an interest whether the bill 
is passed or not, as showing the German price of labor 
according to governmental estimates and the native idea 
of what men with families live on or can live on; for 
the beneficiaries of the bill embrace not only working- 
men and mechanics, but clerks and skilled functionaries. 

A mark isabout twenty-five cents, and a pfennig is 
the hundredth part of a mark. 


Amount 
lst Class. 2d Class. 8d Class. 4th Class. 


At weekly wages of Marks. Marks. Marks. Marke. 

NSO satanekonkeeneae 7 7-11 1l—17 1lj— 
Must be weekly depos- 

ited by the employé 0.06 0.10 0.14 0.19 
Must be deposited by 

| 0.06 0.10 0.14 0.19 
After 5 years there have 

been deposited....... 14.10 23.50 32.90 44.65 
in case of injury a 

yearly rent is paid of 98. 130. 165. 208.60 


These amounts increase year by year: 
After 40 years there 
have been deposited. 112.80 188.10 268.20 $57.20 
A yearly rent is paid of 156.40 194, 257.20 326. 
The addition made to these rents out of the public 
treasury, if the present bill passes, is at the ratio of 
fifty marks. 


But I Jeave this topic to mention a trait of German- 


newspapers that grows in popularity and has given as 
much entertainment in the last month as political news. 
I mean the notices of the birthday and jubilee fétes of 
noted men. Mark Twain describes their minim of read- 
ing matter as the striking point about German papers. 
But this peculiarity they share with French and Italian 
journals. What is peculiarly German are these birthday 
celebrations. No country could come up to Germany in 
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this line if it attempted to. Noneother hassuch a num- 
ber of princes with birthdays; and then consider the 
generals of infantry, of horse and of artillery, the schol- 
ars, the professors, the artists, the musicians, the writers 
—all with birthdays and the majority with jubilees to 
buot ! 

This last month Joachim’s fortieth-year jubilee asa vi- 
olinist, Count Moltke’s birthday, Spiethagen’s jubilee, 
and, on the 1st of April, Prince Bismarck’s birthday, 
have filled their especial columns among hosts of less 
widely known personages and their more modest para- 
graphs. 

In Spielhagen’s case, as in the other cases, the Minister 
of Public Instruction thought it fit to send a public dis- 
patch of felicitation. But not as in the other cases, as 
soon as the thing was known, protests were made. 
Americans who read Spielbagen as they once read Auer- 
bach, bardly know perhaps what a black sheep the man 
is in the eyes of a portion of hiscountrymen. Conserva- 
tives, anti-Shemites and the aristocracy are against him 
on principle, for he is a Jew by birth and a democrat in 
sentiment; and, full tho hissalonin Berlin is, certain 
sets abstain from seeking it; and that in spite of his titu- 
lar rank of Privy Councilor. He was one of the few 
writers that escaped conflict with the police and censors 
in ’48 and the years following. But his discretion and 
wit,while they have saved him from political persecution, 
have never up to to-day preserved him from social indig- 
nities. Nor perhaps can his life-long attacks upon the 
aristocracy be justified. As a tutor in hisearly days, and 
asubordinate in many functions, he saw the overbearing 
side of it which is least commendable. I have even 
heard that the state of manners described in his famous 
“ Problematical Natures” was drawn fresh from life. 
And he has nearly the combined voice of modern litera- 
ture from Count v.Schack down to Paul Heyse and Frey- 
tag, on the same side with his portrayals of the inferior 
narrowness of aristocratic education. But even grant- 

ing that Spielhagen found such a society as described in 
“Problematic Natures,” the representative type of it 
must be denied. German aristocrats are purer in morals 
andmore exclusive and reserved than this novel con- 
veys, Then a wantof magnanimity isnot equivalent to 
physical cowardice. Yet Spielhagen represents a young 
nobleman in ‘‘ Hammer and Anvil” as avoiding duel- 
fighting; in short, a thousand large and minor mis- 
representations annoy the reader of his social recitals. 

Aside from his treatment of this class, however, Spiel- 
hagen is a recognized authority in contemporary fiction, 
The literary finish of his works, altho infinitely im- 
proved within the last decade, is inferior to that of his 
two rivals, Paul Heyse and Freytag. But his themes 
are greater. No living novelist his stirred such pro- 
found problems in life and society as Spielhagen, and 
none has handled his tasks with a more masterful and 
poetic grasp. Heyse remains persistently upon the sunny 
surface of feeling; Freytag can rarely get rid of patriot- 
ism or local sentiment; Spielghagen alone tinges his 
mental worlds with the genuine hue of our common 

century. 

His long and frequent descriptions of landscape scenes 
can hardly be to the taste of readers used to the terse 
treatment of this subject by French novelists and their 
American followers. But the personages and the plots 
of ‘* Hammer and Anvil,” and ‘In File and Company,” 
are of asort to find more appreciation in other lands 
than any other of the great works of contemporary Ger- 
man fiction. And indeed, among the congratulations 
that were showered upon the novelists recently, an ex- 
traordinary proportion came from America, The latest 
of his books imported there is, I think, ‘* Noblesse 
Oblige.” 

BRESLAU, SILESTA, 
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THE ST. BENEDICT MEDAL AND INDULGENCES. 
BY THE REV, ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

AT the close of your editorial notice of my commu- 
nication on the Scapular, I am honored by having two 
questions put tome. Being always ready to give a rea- 
son for the faith that isin me, I again respectfully offer 
you a few remarks, which I trust may prove acceptable. 
Your two questions are these—First: ‘‘Do I keep a St. 
Benedict’s medal hanging in the horse-trough of tbe 
House of the Paulist Fathers?” and Second: ‘Is this mat- 
ter [this ‘‘sale of indulgences” as you term it elsewhere, 
but really the sale of scapulars, medals, rosaries, etc., 
to the use of which indulgences are attached] a matter 
for argument or for denunciation ?” 

Your first question is easily answered. We do not 
keep the medal of St. Benedict or of any other saint in 
our horse-trough, for the very good reason that we do 
not keep a horse. That this may not be regarded as an 
evasive answer, I will frankly say that even if we did 
keep a horse I do not think that any one of our fathers 
would hang a medal in his trough were he, as Father 
Minister, in official charge of the animal and responsible 
for his proper care and guardianship against the ills that 
horse-flesh is heir to. Quid inde?, We do not probably 
believe in the efficacy of St. Benedict’s medal, or per- 
haps we think this application of indulgenced medals to 
horses is going a little too far? Wait a bit. 

' Lightning-rods are sanctioned by men of science as 





useful, natural preventives of lightning-stroke; but be- 
cause there are no lightning-rods upon either our con- 
vent or great church at Fifty-ninth Street, it does not» 
follow that we Paulist Fathers are unscientific in either 
our theory or practice in the matter of thunder and 
ligbtning—altho we are doubtless so esteemed by that 
pest of society, the lightning-rod man. Nor, ogair, do 
we by our abstention from the use of these ligbtning- 
guards presume to question the natural virtue commonly 
attributed to them, or the right ‘of others to use them; 
neither have we made it a‘ principle” of our Commu- 
nity never to use them. [Please to consider this as said 
in the softest whisper, lest the lightning-rod man shculd 
hear it, to our sorrow.] S»I beg you will draw similar 
negative conclusions in the matter of the non-ure of a 
St. Benedict’s medal (notwithstanding its alleged super- 
natural virtue) in our horse-trough, if we had one. 

You ask, secondly: *‘ Is this a matter for argument or 
for denunciation?’ I reply, for neither one nor the 
other; but rather a matter for the instruction of the ig- 
norant, which our Catechism tells us is one of the spir- 
itual works of mercy—a good work which I proc.ed to 
the best of my ability to perform, God helping we 

Scientific experimental evidence may be said to have 
attested the practical efficacy in some measure of 
lightning-rods. Popular belief, but no teaching of the 
Church, appears to haye credited the pious use of these 
medals as availing in the sight of Divine Providence to 
ward off demoniacal temptations, various diseases, light- 
ning-strokes and other such disastrous injuries to man's 
well-being. I presume that such a belief is founded 
upon experimental observation and exp rience, enough, 
no doubt, to justify one in using them as conditivuned 
with ‘the hope of some such service. Less if you like, 
but no more. All the ills of life, tho frequently looked 
upon by many and by the greatest self-conceited :cien- 
tists of our day, as the result (sic) of fate, we and all 
sensible Christians, Protestant and Catholic, know can 
never happen without the knowledge and permission of 
God. I[f any disease attacks me by miasm, microbe or 
what not, if my horse sickens through drinking tainted 
water, if I happen to be just where lightning strikes, or 
if I pass by a building from which a falling brick crush- 
es in my skull, we are al. quite sure, that altho all these 
dire mishaps are strictly in accordance with the action 
of natural forces, and I get typhoid fever or am killed 
on strictly scientific principles, formulated for our ra- 
tiocination in the shape of what are called laws of sci- 
ence, nevertheless God knows all and permits all. ‘‘Not 
a sparrow falleth,” etc., ‘* Not a hair of your head,” etc. 
It is an indisputable principle that none of these things 
happen unless by divine permission in each and every 
instance, and if God chose to so determine I might be 
spared any one of these ‘‘ accidents” God’s liberty of 
action is not restricted by the laws we have deduced 
from observation of Nature. But I do not wish that 
such disasters should happen to me or my horse. How 
shall I influence the divine will so that I may be spared 
these sufferings? How would a good Protestant, like 
yourself, go to work to secure thisimmunity? You tell 
me, doubtless, in one breath, that you would devoutly 
pray to be ‘*delivered from all evil,” and would never 
think of wearing a St. Benedict’s Medal, or banging one 
in your horse-trough like an ignorant Romanist, who 
pays twenty-five cents for one at the Mission of the Im- 
maculate Virgin to Father Dougherty’s profit. 

Wherein is included the assertion that prayer is one 
thing, and wearing or using a holy medal is another thing 
quite distinct and different; that is, to use such a 
medal is no way of praying to be delivered from all evil, 
at least no way acceptable to God. So you think; but 
there is just your mistake, tho not a surprising one; for 
the mcst difficult thing for the Protestant mind to grasp 
isthat prayer can be made to God through any channel, 
or in any shape, manner or fourm except by speech of 
the mouth. Now listen. Any human act, otherwise in- 
different, and, in a natural, scientific sense. valueless, 
can be made acceptable to the divine Goodness as the 
‘sacrifice of prayer.” This is truly a divine science of 
the widest possible range and application. Yet thesim- 
plest Catholic child quickly apprehends it by means of 
the grace of divine faith which illuminates hissoul; and 
he is thus enabled to put a supernatural, divine 
virtue into every creature, and especially into such as 
are suggestive symbols of the divine, or distinctively so 
designated by the Church. All this theology—this sci- 
ence of God—is a sealed book to Protestants. More’s the 
pity ! 

From lack of personal experience or observation you 
may question, but we know that the use of such symbols 
as medals and badges is certainly efficacious in inspiring 
the wearers thereof with supernatural love and imita- 
tion of the thing signified. The experience of the glo- 
rious Centennial triduum just celebrated is ample proof 
that Protestants, as well as ourselves, thoroughly believe 
in the efficacy of medals and badges, as helping to in- 
spire natural love and imitation of the man signified, 
and give a great impulse tu the virtue of patriotism. 

Perhaps you remember the sale of little models of the 
Statue of Liberty having the same moral end in view. 
The paying of more money than the model cost to make 
in order to raise a fund for building the foundation of 
the Statue is singularly like your experience of paying 
twenty-tive cents for a medal which only cost a cent to 





manufacture, altho you forgot apparently to inform us 
that the profit in this case went to aid in the feeding, 
clothing, housing and education of thousands of homeless 
boys, many of whom without that help would probably 
become pests of society, go to prison or ‘to the Devil” 
generally, here and hereafter, to say nothing of the de- 
cided impulse the making of this little act of charity 
gives to the donor toward the acquirement of the virtue 
of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self for the love of 
God. 

The medal of St. Benedict, I need hardly tell you, has 
no more intrinsic value than its metal’s worth. Neither 
has the medal of George Washington—vivat in elernum! 
And pray what is the intrinsic value of your or my 
words of prayer, be they never so eloquent, elegant in 
diction, terse or comprehensive in style? Vow et preeterea 
nihil. Surely, you say, what consecrates, exalis and 
gives our prayers power with the Almighty is the offer- 
ing of the heart. By virtue of that offering God’ is in- 
duced to guard us from various unknown and unfore- 
seen iils which in the course of the operation of natural 
forces would fall upon us were it not for that prayer of 
the heart. Well, dear Mr. Editor, there is just where 
lies the value of the prayer of the medal of St. Benedict 
and of all such symbolic natural forms used by the Cath- 
olic Church. It is the offering of the heart which con- 
secrates these things, divinizes them in a sort, and makes 
the prayer of the heart suggested by them acceptable; 
always, as every Protestant and Catholic prayer ends, 
per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 

But, I grieve to say, it is just here you and we part 
company; for, while wich you it is deemed quite suffi- 
cient to dignify the prayer as a heart offering and stamp 
it as ‘‘ efficacious” if the words are said with a devout 
intention, in the spirit of faith, whether offered for 
yourself, your neighbor or ycur horse; we, poor igno- 
rant Catholics, think we owe God something more; and 
are glad to have the chance to give it to him—blessed 
be his divine ingenuity in pointing out through his holy 
Church so many ways of thus pleasing him! to his glory 
and our spiritual benefit, and to the comfort and salva- 
tion of our neighbor. 

If God is pleased, as I am sure he is, with the distri- 
bution and wearing of the medal of George Washington 
and the consequent enlargement of the virtue of patri- 
otism,-pray tell me, why he is not also pleased with the 
distribution and wearing of the medal of his Blessed 
Virgin mother or of his great saint, Benedict, and the 
cons¢ quent increase of the virtue of divine charity? If 
patriots are to be specially honored and protected by hu- 
man government why should not divine lovers be spe- 
cially honored and potected by divine government? 

While we know that Ged of hisdivine mercy hearkens 
to and answers favorably all prayer, even those from 
sinners, we also know that to give such efficacy to our 
prayers us to have a just hope of securing extraordinary 
favors we ought to make ourselves, in so far as we are 
able, worthy of being heard, by quitting our sins, 
amending our lives, receiving the holy sacraments, and 
then also still further impetrating the divine mercy by 
special acts of charity and self-sacrifice, such for instance 
as giving twenty five cents to help the poor homeless 
boys, and the like. What would you think of Jeff Da- 
vis pinning a Washington medal on his coat and making 
a patriotic oration if he had not already taken the oath 
of allegiance? Did you not notice the conditions you 
yourself quoted from the indulgence granted to those 
who wish to use the St. Benedict’s medal— confession, 
communion, teaching Christian doctrine, visiting the 
sick or the prisoners, giving alms to the poor, etc.? 

All of which go to show that the use of medals 
and the like in the hope of obtaining special favors 
from God is made dependent for their efficacy upon 
the very principle which underlies the gaining of all 
such extraordinary blessings, corporal or spiritual— 
the principle upon which all indulgences (which are for 
special favors not necessarily requisite for salvation) 
are based, and the doctrine of which I beg to add here. 

He who would gain an indulgence must, first of all, 
be truly repentant of all sin, and have a firm purpose 
of amendment. Secondly, be actually absolved from 
all mortal sin. Thirdly, do the works of penance, 
reparation for wrong, etc., enjoined upon him. Fourthly, 
fulfill exactly the special conditions sine qua non of 
pious works, prayers, acts of charity or the ltke at 
tached to the indulgence. Ina word, he must first of 
all, fulfill all the conditions required by the doctrine, 
both of Protestants and of the Church, to put himself in 
an unquestioned “ state of salvation” in the sight of God; 
and afterward perform in the spirit of true penance, 
and in union with the divine intention, some spiritual 
or corporal acts of faith, hope or charity specified by 
the indulgence as a voluntary sacrifice to be offerod to 
the divine justice, Lut not absolutely requisite for his 
salvation. 

Indulgences are intended to relieve one’s self or others 
only from the punishment which the justice of God will 
exact either in this world or in Purgatory, called there- 
fore temporal—for a time, and can have no application 
to the eternal punishment due to grievous mortal sin, as 
is evident. Therefore, so far from this ‘‘ prayer of 
faith ” on the part of the Church being an indulgence to 
remain in the state of sin, or intended to indulge (per- 
mit) the commission of future sin, it is precisely the 
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contrary. If God had heard the prayer of David and 
accepted his fasting and watchings and permitted the 
child to live, he would have granted the royal penitent 
an indulgence; i. e., relief from the punishment he en- 
dured by the child’s death, he being already truly re- 
pentant, and, as We are told, forgiven of his mortal sin 
of adultery. All the error of Protestants concerning 
indulgences lies in their accepting the term ‘‘indul- 
gence” in the sense of ‘‘ permission ” or of indulging one 
in his evil ways, an error which it must be acknow!l- 
edged is somewhat pardonable in the uneducated, so 
taught by those who ought to know better. May they 
repent and now teach the truth! 

As voluntary sacrifices are by their nature more ac- 
ceptable to God than the obligatory pains of this mortal 
lite or of purgatorial purification, they are, per se, more 
efficacious; 7. e., a willing sacrifice in small things en- 
dured for the love of God or of our neighbor in union 
with the sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ—as every 
Catholic well understands—is received by God as wor- 
thy of atonement for (indulgence from suffering) far 
greater pains deserved by one’s self or others. This is 
what St. Paul undoubtedly means by “filling up in his 
own flesh what is wanting of the sufferings of Christ for 
his body, which is the Church.” (Col. i, 24.) 

That the use of indulgences does powerfuily stimulate 
one to realize this apostolic doctrine, and keep one’s self 
in the state of sanctifying grace, is why the Council of 
Trent declared their use to be ** wholesome to Christian 
people.” That God gives power to the Church to specify 
these voluntary sacrifices to be made plainly follows 
from her being, as she claims, fully commissioned and 
authorized to proclaim the whole counsel of God, and to 
be the supreme guardian and judge of the whole minis- 
try of reconciliation with God through Jesus Christ. I 
advise your readers to cut this out and keep it for refer- 
ence, when they hear, as they probably will, the doctrine 
of indulgences misstated and reviled. 

One word more about the “ sale of indulgences ” which 
your cunning priest of a city parish insinuates by his 
reference to Tetzel is being done by Father Dougherty. 
I would lke to believe ‘‘he is fooling thee”; but the 
animus of his letter, to which he has not dared to sign 
his name, goes very far to show that he is designedly 
acting the part of a base traitor to his own knowledge 
and convictions, in order probably to appear *‘ liberal” 
in your eyes; or, is he on the lookcut, like another 
Pigott, for you to be ‘‘ liberal” to him? My opinion of 
THE INDEPENDENT leads me to think that it makes no 
deal with such as he, and that he had better carry his 
counferfeit wares to another market. 

I donot believe that induigences were ever sold by 
ecclesiastical authority; and since the Council of Trent 
the scandalous ** questing,” @ la Tetzel, as disappeared. 
I would like to see some one try to prove in a court of 
law that indulgences wereever sold by the Church. The 
Church absolutely forbids under pain of the guilt of si- 
mony tocharge anv sum whatsoever for any indulgence, 
or for any medal, rosary, crucifix or other such article 
on the score of its being blessed or indulgenced. These 
things are to be sold like any merchandise for what they 
are worth, but not one cent for the blessing or indul- 
gence: not even if specially blessed by the Pope, or by 
any saint living or dead. The conditions of giving alms 
to any pious object, as generally included among the 
conditions of indulgences, and as the indulgence which 
Tetzel so over-zealously encouraged the peopleto “ go in 
for and gain,” to use an expressive phrase, also required, 
viz., alms to aid in building St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
cannot be called the * sale” of the indulgence, as should 
be evident to any honest man, and the use of such lan- 
guage ought to be dropped by all intelligent and honest: 
writers. 

It seems you paid twenty-five cents for the St. Bene- 

dict’s medal. Now I am quite sure before I ask him 
that Father Dougherty does not even sell these medals, 
but gives one away to any person who applies and is 
willing to become a member of St. Joseph’s Union, that 
marvelous work of charity founded by the late saintly 
Father Drumgoole. He who has one of these medals 
has a medal certificate of his right and privilege to gain 
certain indulgences if he goes to confession, receives 
holy communion, visits the sick or the prisoners, or 
gives alms to the poor. Permit me to say, Mr. Editor, 
that you have an excellent opportunity which surely 
you ought not toneglect; and if you should be out ina 
dangerous thunder-storm or fall a victim to the machi- 
nations of the D.vil, you need not ask God to deliver 
you through the intercession of St. Benedict, unless you 
ike; altho it is quite safe to say that if you did so pray 
with humble faith it is within the limit of possibility 
that the prayer of that great Saint and Friend of God 
would not be offered for you in vain. You are not 
obliged to accord any pious belief whatsoever in any of 
the specified “‘ effects” from use of the medal. Pious 
beliefs are not de fide. Neither is the permitting them 
officially sanctioning them, as you seem to think, Cath- 
olics are allowed a good deal of religious liberty in those 
matters of private devotion, so long as they do not clash 
with the principles of faith or morals. 

By the way, that was nota bad idea of yours to fol- 
low up your strictures upon the St. Benedict’s medal 

and your allusion to the magnificent establishment of 
po Mi he Immaculate Virgin *‘ built out of the 
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profits of the sale of indulgences” with an article bear- 
ing for heading the pertinent editorial inquiry addressed 
to those whom it concerns—‘‘ What is the matter with 
our benevolent work?” It may set some of them think- 
ing, and haply determine them to find out the secret of 
the almost miraculous success which generally attends 
the efforts of Catholics in that department of Christian 
duty. So may God grant it! ‘This is the nineteenth 
century.” I echo your sentiment, and add that it is 
high time honest Protestants found out the truth about 
us and our works for the good of souls as well as for the 
betterment of the corporal needs of suffering humanity. 
HOUSE OF THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 





Sine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 








THE sixty-fourth aunual exhibition of the Academy of 
Design is certainly not a very good one taken as a whole, 
nor does it reveal upon examination many items of con- 
spicuous interest. Yet by diligent search a number of ex- 
cellent works may be discovered while a few deserve a 
higher term of praise than this. 

It was not a fortunate idea to fill one room with portraits 
alone. Portraits by the Old Masters, hung in a mass to- 
gether, often look extremely well; but in former days there 
was less diversity in the aims and methods and schemes of 
color of contemporary painters, while such differences as 
did exist have been subdued by the passage oftime. In the 
Academy room, on the other hand, we find not only great 
differences in scale and general conception but striking 
contrasts in colorand handiing,so that nothing could well 
be more inharmonious if we look at a wall as a whole; the 
merits of the individual pictures are disguised by the con- 
trasting merits or demerits of their neighbors, and the 
other rooms suffer proportionately by the absence of large 
canvases, for these are chiefly supplied in all our exhibi- 
tious by the portrait-painter. The most exquisitely con- 
ceived and executed likeness in the whole collection is per- 
haps a little head of a young lady in a black dress, by Mr. 
Dewing, while his larger figure, again in a black dress, is 
painted in an equally delightful way, tho too awkward in 
pose and costume to he entirely satisfactory. Mr. Denman 
sends an excellent large portrait of a young lady; Mr. 
Blashfield a finely drawn picture of a Jady in blue which 
only lacks more charming color to make it thoroughly 
pleasing; Mr. Cox, a somewhat lividly colored but in- 
teresting three-quarter length of a young girlin blue and 
green: Mr. Millet, a delicate and refined figure of a charm- 
ing maiden in a lavender gown; Mr. Chase, a brilliant lady 
in pink and red, where attention to technical problems has 
somewhat overshadowed the respect which should have 
been paid to the human being herself ; Mr. Fowler, a dash- 
ing and accomplished full-length of a girl in a gauzy white 
dress, and Mr. Rice, a large, serious and able if not very 
charming picture of a lady in black by the piano, unvsu- 
ally excellent as a study of character. 

Among the figure-pictures the first place should be given 
to Mr. R. V. V. Sewell’s **Sea Urchins ”’ if only because the 
vote of his fellow-craftsmen awarded it the first of the 
Haligarten prizes for the year. But even without this 
warrant it must instantly be recognized as one of the chief 
features of the exhibition. It is a serious and most success- 
ful effort to deal with the problems of out-door light and 
color according to the truthful, unconventional fashion of 
the most modern schools. In verisimilitude of atmosphere 
and lighting and in beauty of color it stands very high, 
while un excellence less often found appears. in the distiuct 
characterization of the little nude figures, delightedly 
occupied with a toy-boat of such archaic fashion that we 
see these are not little Yankees but little Dutchmen dis- 
porting themselves on the sandy shores of Holland. Mr. 
Sewell sends a second picture—of fish-wives on the beach— 
less original in theme and less attractive but likewise ex- 
cellent; and Mrs. Sewell sends another group of boys with 
a beat, and a charming study of a peasant- girl witha Jamb 
sitting among Dutch sand-dunes. The second Hallgarten 
prize fell to Mr. Kenyon Cox for a decoratively conceived 
figure called ‘‘ November ”’ where to rich, fine color is added 
beautiful workmanship and an accent of dramatic intensi- 
ty. The third was given to Mr. Benson for an ideal group 
of a nude boy and two tigers, which he called ‘‘ Orpheus,” 
but the catalog proclaims to be “Orphans.” Miss 

Lamb’s ** Advent Angel’’ which won the prize for the best 
painting by a woman, has many merits, but I should have 
preferred to see one or two others exalted in its stead, 
for example, Mrs. Sewell’s ‘‘ On the Dunes,” or Mrs. Rosina 
Kmmet Sherwood’s pretty and excellently treated and ex- 
pressive little figure in pastel called ‘‘ A Nymph of Hymen.”’ 
The Clarke prize for the year fell to Mr. Irving Wiles fora 
group of two girls, one in white, one in blue, playing on a 
piano and violin. Doubtless it appealed to his brother 
painters by its bold, audacious technical brilliancy: but it 
has good characterization to recommend it also, altho no 
charm of color. The most conspicuous figure-picture of 
all is. however, Mr. Hovenden’s large ‘‘In the Hands of 
the Enemy—After Gettysburg,’’ which is a serious, ambi- 
tious and almost quite successful essay iu the difficult field 
of historical genre. Few of our painters devote themselves 
to such exacting tasks as this, and the progress Mr. Ho- 
venden makes from year to year is an earnest of still more 
complete accomplishment in the future. 

Nothing ceuld be more delicate, dainty and fantastically 
ideal than Mr. Mowbray’s “ Arcadia” with its beautifully 
drawn and tenderly yet vigorously treated group of girls 
with musical instruments in a garden; nor does his scene 
from the Arabian Nights, called ‘‘The Calendars,” lack 
the same qualities altho it is less exquisitely complete in 
allits parts. Mr. Blum’s group of two figures on a piazza, 


——————=—= 
of the brush, and is vigorous in its rendering of character’ 
altho a trifle crude, for him,in color. It is refreshing, too 

to see an artist who has lived long among the mellower 
charms of Europe, content and able to make an attractive 
picture out of characteristically American elements, Only. 

the tumblers and straws on the table are a trifle too Amer. 
ican—or American in rather too unrefined a way. 

Mr. Moeller sends a cleverly conceived and painted group 
of old men disputing in a library, which makes us wish he 
were a better coiorist. Still more remarkable for charap. 
ter and workmanship is Mr. Watrous’s little sleeping fig. 
ure of a clerk with a mischievous raven upsetting his ink: 
but this, too, is not very agreeable in color. Mr. Brush’s 
“Aztec Potter” shows him, as always, a most definite ang 

exact, yet thoroughly artistic painter. 

Among the landscapes Mr. Inness’s large thunder-storm 
with its black distance and its foreground strongly illu. 
mined by reflected light, naturally bears off the honors, 
Some of those next in interest would be better appreciateg 
had they been more generously hung, especially Mr, Cog. 
fin’s large effect of summer rain, which is high up in a dark 
corner of the corridor; and the “‘ Forest”’ of Mr. Ochtmap 
and “Harlem River” of Mr. Eichelberger, both of which 
are skyed over the doors in the big room. Mr. Horatio 
Walker’s “Spring” is an exquisite bit of work which, to 
be rightly appreciated, should be judged from across the 
room. Mr. Palmer’s snowy scenes need no renewed recom- 
mendation, por does the work of such men as Mr. Murphy, 
who is at his best this year, Mr. Charles Davis, Mr. Harry 
Eaton, Mr. Warren Eaton, Mr. Weir, Mr. Bolton Jones, 
Mr. Kost, Mr. Shurtleff, and especially Mr. Tryou and that 
most poetical of our landscape-painters, Mr. Homer Mar. 
tin. 

A few admirable works of sculpture appear among others 
which vary from poor to atrocious. Thrice interesting for 
subject and treatment alike is Mr. St. Gauden’s circularme.- 
dallion portraitin low-relief of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
The figure is shown at half-length, in profile, propped up 
in bed by pillows, with a book in one hand and a cigaret 
in the cther—a scheme which would savor of affectation 
‘were anordinary mortal represented, but gives us this last 
comer among the immortals of literature in the frankest 
and simplest, because most characteristic way. The deli- 
cacy of the treatment and the spirited expression of char- 
acter need hardly be insisted upon since the artist is St. 
Gaudens; but in bronze, we may believe, the rare qualities 
of the work will be still more apparent than they are ip 
plaster. 

Mr. French’s simple and refined bust of a very young 
man is another excellent piece of work, and so, too, is Mr. 
Waurner’s little bronze head of a baby—a delicious thing 
alike in character and in execution. And a new-comer 
may be greeted in Mr. Potter, who sends a full-length ofa 
nude sleeping baby faun, at whose wreath a rabbit is tim- 
idly nibbling. Subjects of this sort are frequentin modern 
sculpture, but usually strike us either as affected conceits, 
without vitality or,interest, or as clumsy efforts to do 
something that will appeal to popular sentimentality; tut 
the art in Mr. Potter’s figure is of a very different sort, 
His little faun is a genuine faun, alive and interesting in 
the half-innocent, half-impish air, preserved even in its 
slumber; it is well studied, from a technical point of view, 
and, we feel, is a genuine individual conception, not 8 
piece of more or less clever but cold manufacture. 

New YORK Ciry. 








Pebbles. 


* BROWN is’ a collector, isn’t he ?’’ 
original dun Brown.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 





“Yes, he is the 


.... Mrs, Slimdiet (boarding house keeper): ‘‘Isn’t this 
coffee just a leetle thin ?”’ Cook: ‘‘I ain’t made the coffee 
yet, mum; that’s water.’’—Time. 


....Here is the latest Tory joke: Why cannot Mr. Glad 
stone have his life insured? Because no man living cal 
make out his policy.— Boston Post. 


....Gadby, whose father was a circus tumbler, now 
goes about boasting that heis one of the sons of revolu- 
tionary sires.— Boston Transcript. 


...-Snooper: “You call that a picked choir, do you ?” 
Chorister ; “‘ Yes; why do you ask ?”” Snooper: “It strikes 
me it was picked too soon.’’—Time. 


....Barber (to first comer in hand): ‘Shave sir?” (To 
second customer): “ Take a chair, sir; I shall be disengaged 
immediately.” Smith (first comer, who has recognized in 
the glass opposite that it is that fellow Brown, his rival 
and enemy): “‘ Ya-as, I wish to be shaved, and—ah—tben I 
should like my head washed—shampooed, y’know—and 
afterward my hair cut and—carefully curled !”’ (Tableaux.) 
—Punch. 


....A farmer was the owner of a very slow and balky 
horse which was recently overtaken by death. One of our 
business men the other day extended to the farmer his 
sympathy for the loss of the horse, and said: “He must 
have died rather suddenly, didn’t he?” “Sudden?” re 
plied the old man, “I guess be did, mighty sudden for him. 
It’s the most sudden thing I ever knowed him to doin all 
his life.” The further remarks of sympathy from the mer 
chant were drowned by the laughter from the bystanders. 
—Lewiston Journal, 


....A correspondent sends us the following, which, be 
says, is vouched for by a schoolmaster: At a village scho? 
not many miles from Canterbury, a precocious boy being 
asked to parse the sentence “Mary, milk the cow,” went 
on accurately till he came to the last word, when he : 
“‘Cow is a pronoun, feminine gender, third person sing® 
lar, and stands for Mary.” ‘Stands for Mary?” asked the 
master in astonishment. “ Yes, sir,” responded the urchin, 
with a grin; “for if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, bow 








which hangs in the corridor, shows once more his mastery 





could Mary milk the cow ?”’—London Standard. 
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Music. 

SEVERAL of our daily and other journals in their issue of 
jast week commented on the absence of any musical rep- 
resentation of an appropriate character in the course of the 
recent Washington Centenary celebration. It is difficult 
to draw the line in regard to these developments of our na- 
tional and social life since the first Presidency, to elect 
those more or less relevant to the occasion and the ret- 
rospect, or those that might properly be taken into practi- 
-eal cognizance during such a week. Music in Washing- 
ton’s day was certainly vastly more emphatically an exotic 
aod borrowed art in the United States than it is now. Still, 
at least one concert might have been arranged, in which the 
taste of 1789 and the vehicles for its expression could have 
peen shown instructively and entertainingly. Such an affair 
need not be on a large scale. In fact, the special materials 
for it would be in opposition thereto; but many auditors 
would have found interest and pleasure in a concert, or two 
-eoocerts, in which such a program, devised in accordance 
with the tastes of the great-grandfathers and great-grand 
mothers of this generation, could have been played and 
sung through; with its antique and simple marches, its se- 
lections from the English ballad-operas, that found their 
foothold in American theaters and drawing-rooms, the bits 
of dance-music most in vogue a‘ that day, and the song 
and glee that sounded so delicately and suggestively to 
the ears of the soldiers and the belles of a hundred 
years ago. The yellow pages of many thin volumes of mu- 
sic (generally ‘“‘bound up to order’’ with much rococo orna- 
menting in gilt and stamping) witness musical conditions 
in the United States, circum 1789, even less dignified in 
their aspect and ess kindly in their auguries for activity 
and taste to follow, than the prophecies as to literature 
expressed in the mildewed duodecimos surviving to us 
from the booksellers’ shops, and from the Philadelphia and 
Boston and New York publishers. J.'terature was largely 
a feeble second-hand matter, except when associated with 
political utterance and economic theory. Music was as- 


suredly a far weaker and more lagging fellow to it. Very 
presently, literary originality and a splendid productiveness 
in all literature’s departments followed. Our historians, 
our novelists, «ur poets and our critics, decade by decade, 
have united in a more imposing and independent group in 
the aristocracy of letters. In music, however, the United 
States bas yet to achieve a sufliciently emphatic recogni- 
tion, and one of any satisfactory cosmopolitan sort, for a 
single composition in the domain of symphony, opera, so- 
nata or any of the larger forms of the art, written by one 
of her nationality. The timeis yearly drawing near for 
such a possible event to be a fact. One can discern the 
signs, if the signs that have been true of old and of other 
peoples apply tous. But neither the American composer 
of universal recoguition, nor the one with a conspicuous 
artistic capital for it and chance for it is to be pointed out 
by an unprejudiced and judicious committee on music and 
musiciaus of America in 1889. 


....The present week is to be judged the conclusion of 
that more and more elastic period, the local music-season 


/ —that is to say, the end of the period when New York takes 


music seriously, and regards it as one of the notable con- 
comitants of autumnal, winter and spring residence in the 
ity on the part of persons of artistic cultivation and a 
love of the art. Whatever supplies the musical desiderata 
for the next four months may be dignified and serious in 
itself, but the town, or rather the people left in it, do not 
profess to take itso. The line of demarcation this year is 
drawn at an exceptionally late week; and has been re- 
tarded until the belated week of opera in German in 
Brooklyn by the Metropolitan Opera-House company, or 
the most of it, should be over. This occurrence is itself a 


notable sign of the aforesaid elasticity of the season’s lim 
its. Certainly grand opera in German or Italian was vever 
before sung as near New York, under the same imposing 
circumstances, in the middle of May. It is an accidental 
touch of Londonism. The incredulity of a musical critic 
of six years ago can be imagined if he were told that Wag- 
ner’s “ Rhinegold,” “Valkyr,”’ ** Siegfried,’’ and *‘ Dusk of 
the Gods,’ would be performed in this neighborhood at 
suchan advanced date in the warm weather without any 
special efforts to bring it to pass. The Metropolitar. com- 
pany have done wisely in determining their tournée ino 
Brooklyn and at the new Amphion Academy instead of the 
old and shabby Academy of Music. The representation of 

ew York people night after nigut should be large; and if 
the weather be not as warm or stormy as continually threat- 
ens at this time of year, thcse spring opera nights in Wil- 
liamsburg will lack little of the brilliancy and attendance 
of our Metropolitan midwinter ones. 


-.«» When details of the International Exhibition of 1889 at 
Paris were being arranged, the project was conceived of re- 
viving certain French operas of historical significance that 
have an interest to French or foreign musicians, at least 
under such circumstances. The committee in charge of this 
little scheme have completed their work, and the series of 


is workspow determined and made out, grouped under the 
xeneral title of ‘The French (heater During the Revolu- 
tion.” The list as now announced is the following: 

“Le Barbier de Seville ” (1788)........ Translated into French by 
ee merv; music by Paisiello. 

Raoul de Crequi ” (1789). Libretto by Monvel; music by Delayrac. 
; La Soirée Orageuse” (1790) “ “ Radet; - Delayrac. 
ot icodéme dans la Lune” (1791)... Music by “* Le cousin Jacques.” 
My Visitandines” (1792). Libretto by Picard: music by Devienne 


Partie Carrée” (1793)...... Libretto by Hennequin; music by 
Gaveaux. 


“Les Vrais Sans Culottes; ou l’Hospitalité Républicaine” (1794). . 
Libretto by Rezicourt; music by C. Lemoine. 

Paisiello’s beautiful “ Barbier” is a capital opera to in- 

augurate such a septet of archaic favorites. The list 

means altogether a great rattling of bones that are not, 

Y any means, all dry. 


+++. The official, or semi-official statement of the expenses 
in salaries of the artistic force of the great Vieana opera are 
Worth consideration by those who have some scquaintance 
With the like expenses of the Metropolitan, of this city. 
mong 144 actual and engaged choristers and an orchestra 
f more than 100, the lowest salaries are 780 florins per year. 
@ two chief conductors, Richter and Fuchs, get 5,000 
rins each, the second conductors 3,080 florins. The first 
ncer of the ballet gets 16,000 florins; Winkelmann, the 
tst tenor, gets 24,000 florins; Miss Schlaeger, the first 
Soprano, 18 000 florins; Misses Lola Beeth, Marie Lehmann 
(sister of our Lilli), and Rosa Papier 16,v00 florins each; 
and Materna receive 500 florins for each performance 
they give, and all artists are assured a pension if their en- 
ent exceeds fifteen years, 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 





A NUMBER of prominent men interested in the proj- 
eet for the erection of a permanent memorial Centennial 
arch at Washington Square, in this city, met at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House last week and organized a commit- 
tee which is to raise a fund with which to carry on the 
work. Henry G. Marquand was elected Chairman, Gen. 
Lovis Fitzgerald. Vice Chairman, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Secretary, and William R. Stewart, Treasurer. The fol- 
lowing Finance Committee was chosen: Edward D. Adams, 
Chairman; Brayton Ives, Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, J. Hood 
Wright and Charles S: Smith, A resolution was adopted 
‘“‘that the Finauce Committee proceed at once to collect 
subscriptions amounting to $100.000 to construct, wich per- 
mission of the proper authority, a marble arch to be de- 
signed by Stanford White, and to b> placed near the site 
of the present temporary arch designed by him, and the 
further sum of $50,000 to place upon the same decorations 
in sculpture.”’ 


....The program of subjects to be considered by the In- 
ternational Marine Conference to be held in Washington 
October 16th next, has just been issued by the American 
delegates. They embrace rules for the prevention of col- 
lisions aud rules of the road, regulations to determine the 
seaworthiness of vessels, the draft to which vessels should 
be restricted when loaded, uniform regulations rega ding 
the designating and marking of vezsels, the saving of life 
and property from shipwreck, the necessary qualifications 
for officers and seamen, including tests for sight and color- 
blindness, lanes for steamers on frequented routes, night- 
signals for communicating information at sea, reporting, 
marking and removing dangerous wrecks or obstructions 
to navigation, notice of dangers to navigation, and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent International Maritime Com- 
mission. 


....In accordance with an ordinance passed by the Com- 
mon Council of San Francisco, the policeman armed them- 
selves the other day with sledges, wedges, chisels, etc , and 
proceeded to attack the gambling dens in China Town. 
These unsanctified places were protected from the too in 
quiring gaze of the public and the police by huge doors 
made of plank and boileriron. It took the assaulting party 
al. the afternoon to cut down twenty-four of them, six or 
seven men heing required to handle each separately and 
carry it away. Some of the doors were made of four-inch 
plank, lined with heavy plates of iron and thickly studded 
with big bolts; they were hung on massive hinges and fas- 
tened with three or four bars. The proprietors of the dens 
seemed to think at first that they were safe from all assault; 
but when they saw the doors disappear one by one, they 
took in the doors themselves, feeling no desire to have their 
property confiscated by the police. 


...-On Friday of last week a severe storm swept over the 
Central and Eastern States. The day had been excessively 
hot. In this city the thermometer was higherthan it had 
been at this season of the year at anytime durivg the past 
decade. The storm was one of darkness and wind, rather 
than of rain. In this city signs, telegraph wires and trees 
were blown down. A boy was blown from one of the docks 
intothe river and drowned. Damage was done by lightning. 
In New Haven the wind wrecked a house in process of con- 
struction, injuring more or less severely all the workmen, 
who numbered sixteen. In eastern Pennsylvania the tor- 
nado was specially severe. Four lives were lost and prop- 
erty to the value of halfa million dollars was destroyed. 


.... The President last week appointed Frank W. Palmer, 
of Chicago, to be Public Printer and Chief of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing; Theodore Roosevelt, of New 
York, and Hugh S. Thompson, of South Carolina, to be 
members of the Civil Service Commission; Arthur L. 
Thomas, of Salt Lake City, to be Governor of Utab, and 
Frank UC. Loveland, to be Pension Agent at New York City. 
A number of other minor appointments were made. The 
consular appointments are still pending. On Saturday the 
President left Washington and the office-seekers for a short 
trip down the Chesapeake. He was accompanied. by Mrs. 
Harrison and several members of the Cahinet. 


....The ‘City of Paris,’”’ of the [oman line of steamships, 
arrived in this city last Wednesday, having made the fast- 
est trip ever €nade across the Atlantic, her time being five 
days, twenty-three hours and seven minutes. This time 
lowered the record by two hours and forty eight minutes. 
The “City of Paris’”’ not only broke the record for the entire 
voyage, but also made the quickest single day’s run, hav- 
ing accomplished, May 7th, 511 miles in latitude 41.11 
longitude 65 21. Toe longest run previously made in a sin- 
gle day was 505 miles, by the ‘‘ Umbria,” of the Cunard 
line. 


....A meeting to award prizes for excellence of appear- 
ance in the civic and industrial parade of the Centennial 
Celebration on May ist, was held last week in the rooms 
of the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, of this city. 
The reports of the judges having been submitted, the gold 
medal was awarded to the public schools of this city; the 
silver medal to the Veteran firemen’s Association of New 
York, and the prize banners to the College of the City of 
New York, Columbia College, Operative Plasterers’ So- 
ciety, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and German Butchers’ In- 
dustry. 


....James D. Fish, ex-president of the Marine Bank of 
this city, was released from Auburn Prison on Saturday 
last. He was convicted after the Grant and Ward failure 
of misappropriating the funds of the Marine Bank and 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. This sentence 
was commuted by President Cleveland. 


...Several thousand Oklahoma boomers have accepted 





the offer of free transportation made by the Northwest 


Texas Immigration Association, and are passing through 
Fort Worth daily to find new homesin the Texas Pan- 
handle. 1 





FOREIGN. 


....The Paris Exposition was formally opened on Mon- 
day of last week by the President of the Republic. He 
stood under the great dome of the Exposition Building and 
in a brief speech declared the exhibition open. The cere- 
monies were simple. After they were concluded, President 
Carnot and his party made the tour of the Exhibition. 
Paris was beautifully decorated and the city was alive with 
holiday-makers. Inthe evening the city was illuminated. 
Referring tothe diversity of the exhibit, the correspondent 
of The Tribune says: 


“The subject-matter of the Exposition comprises everything 

that enters into the material of civilization. While it may be 
classified under the head of fine and industrial arts, it contains 
in the great grounds the history of the universe. Whether for 
peace or war, it is history teaching by example, but it is pre- 
eminently peace inviting all mankind to school to learn her 
nobility and beneficence. The applications for space so far ex- 
ceed the expectations, founded on previous exhibitions, that 
despite heroic exertions not one department is complete, nor is 
the catalog of any group ready for the printer. The American 
representation is the turthest behind. There is not, for instance, 
at this writing a vestige of the great National educational 
exhibit to be seen. nor are the consignments sent from the indi- 
vidual states, nearly all of which are to be represented, out of 
the packing boxes. So far as the present indications go, the 
American exhibit on the industrial side will be most impressive 
. in gold and silver smithing,in glass-ware, which has made a 
marked sensation among the French and Austrian glass-makers, 
and in machinery. The Palace, rightly so named, devoted to 
machinery, is a magnificent building. Its architectural beauty 
and the splendor of its decorations alone render it one of the 
great centers of interest. The chief attraction in itis the Edison 
display of motors, machines and apparatus. The entries this 
year exceed those of previous years, especially in the foreign 
sections. The most notable in this respect are Russia and Great 
Britain. The display of the potteries of Staffordshire and Worces- 
tershire constitute a remarkable exhibition. The total num- 
ber of entries in the fine arts department is 3,500. This depart- 
ment will not be formally opened for several weeks 

* Eliminate from the American exbibit the machinery, the 
gold and silver smithing, and the art of the lapidary and glass- 
maker, and there is no American decorative art remaining upon 
which one can linger with satisfaction. Even such countries as 
Italy and Switzerland show that the craft of the wood-carver is 
active. Rumania, Servia and Greece. none of them in close 
touch with modern thought, display beautiful products of the 
loom. Continental countries, whose industries are old, retain 
the supremacy which their guilds and schoo!s created. Eugland, 
until very modern times, addicted almost exclusively to trade 
and to manufactures appertaining rather to the necessities of 
civilization than to the adornment of life, has accepted tuition 
from people whose spirit 1s more artistic than hers. Her porce 
lains, furniture, metallic products, tapestries, carpets, paper- 
hangings, velvets, silks, shawls and brocades constitute an im- 
pressive portion of her entire exhibit, to catalog which re- 
quires a large volume. In each of these divisions of ber labor 
she admits the teaching of Germany, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium. If England has learned from artistic Europe how to 
blend beauty with usefulness, she bas had nooccasion to admit 
that the people who wrested from her their political liberty 
have created, even in a century,a national spirit informed by 
beauty and able to meet nations Jess free, collectively or indi- 
vidually, in this noblest field of human toil. 

“fn decorative treatment of ,old, silver and jewels, in etching 
and enameling,the American exhibit stands first in simplicity, 
clearness, eleganve and suggestiveness of design, as well as in 
the ingeniousness with which use and beauty are associated. 
While endless copying of exhausted patterns proceeds in Euro- 
pean workshops, the American designer is manifesting discern- 
ment in the selection of types worth preserving. and originality 
and imagination in the creation of new ones possessing the es- 
sential traits of beauty. The Tiffanv exhibit introduces native 
ideas of decoration taken frankly trom the Indians and devel- 
oped, presenting a pleasing contrast to British and colonial de- 
signing, which is flabbily repeating the feeble, stiff patterns of 
India, hackneyed at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition three 
years ago and worked to subsequent exhaustion at Kensington. 
In force and individuality, as well as in exquisite manufactures 
the Gorham Company stands in front. Also in the artistic use 
of the plates by electric process the Meriden Company has no 
visible rival. The small articles exhibited from the workshops 
of the Fairchild Company, such as pencils, match-boxes and 
pen-holders, are notable for dainty, fancy, durable construction 
and beauty.” 


.... The Samoan Conference held a plenary sitting in Ber- 
lin on Saturday, beginning at 2:30 and ending at 4:45 
o’clock. Intheir report the Committee on the Government 
of Samoa agreed upon aconstitutional council composed of 
native chiefs elected by the natives, the council to Le de- 
nominated by a Ministry, in which each treaty power shall 
have one represeutative. Advices from Samoa to April 30th, 
state that the natives are quiet. The position of the hos- 
tiles are unchanged. Admiral Kimberly, of the United 
States Navy, on the suggestion of Mataafa, tried through 
Dr. Kuappe, to persuade Tamasese to agree to a peace. 
Tamasese declined to agree to the proposition unless he was 
recognized as King. Admiral Kimberly thereupoa issued 
a prcclamation urging the natives to maintain peace. Ihe 
steamer *‘Rockton,”’ which will convey 450 men belonging 
to the wrecked American war ships to San Francisco, was 


ready to leave and was expected to sail on May Ist from 
Apia. Eighty men will remain with Admiral Kimberly at 
Apia. The “Nipsic’’ had been fitted with a new rudder 
and was about to start for Auckland. Herr Stuebel, the 
newly appointed German Consul, had arrived at Apia. 


....-Mr. Parnell, upon taking the stand before the Parnell 
Commission on Tuesday, of last week, said he desired to 
correct that part of his evidence given on the previous 
Friday in relation to the statement made by him in the 
House of Commons concerning the non-existence of secret 
societies in Ireland. Upon referring to the Hansard reports 
of the proceedings of the House of Commons, he found 
that his remarks, which had heen quoted by Attorney- 


General Webster, referred particularly to Ribbonism and 
not to secret conspirators generally. His remarks, there- 





fore, were a fairly accurate statement of the facts, as Rib- 
bonism at that time practically did not exist in Ireland, 
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THE NEW CIVIL SERVI'E COMMISSION. 


Ir Mr. George William Curtis had waited a few days 
longer the tone of his annual address on Civil Service 
Reform might not have been quite so hopeless. Last 
week President Harrison filled the two vacancies in 
the Civil Service Commission by appointing the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt of this city, and the Hon. Hugh S. 
Thompson of South Carolina. Mr. Roosevelt, tho a 
young man of thirty-one, is widely known not only in 
this city and state, but throughoutthe country. He en- 
tered political life as a member of the Legislature at Al- 
bany the year after he graduated from Harvard, becom- 
ing at once a leader in that body, and securing some ex- 
cellent legislation. He has beena strong and helpful 
friend of Civil Service in this state, and is universally 
recognized as anable and upright gentleman. He is an 
earnest Republican, isin thorough sympathy with the 
Civil Service Liw, and will make an admirable com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Toompson, who is a Democrat, was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration, and was nominated by Mr. Cleveland as suc- 
cessor to Commissioner Egerton, who was removed; but 
the Senate allowed the nomination to lie over for the 
new Administration. His appointment as the Demo- 
cratic member of the Commission gives entire satisfac- 
tion to all friends of the Reform. It is said that ex- 
Commissioner Egerton was strongly opposed to the se- 
lection of Mr. Thompson. That, in itself, is an indica- 
tion favorable to the new Commissioner; for Mr. Eger- 
ton was a most inefficient officer, and has far more 
love for the spoils system than for the law he was ap- 
pointed to enforce. 

The Commission is now complete and in thorough 
working order, and the Hvening Post and other inde- 
pendent (so called) critics who can see nothing good in 
the present Administration, or in the Republican Party, 
admit that it is the best commission we have ever had. 
Mr. Lyman, the other commissioner, has proved his 
high capacity and his devotion to the interests of Re- 
form in his official conduct. For months before Mr. 

igerton was removed—in fact, ever since Mr. Oberly 
was transferred from the Civil Service to the Indian 
Commission, Mr. Lyman has carried practically the 
whole burden of the office upon his own shoulders, Be- 
fore he became a commissioner, he served as chief ex- 
aminer, having been appointed tothat position by the 
first commissioners under the Pendleton Act—Messrs, 





Dorman B. Eaton, John M. Gregory and Leroy D. 
Thoman. 

With such men as Commissioners Lyman, Roosevelt 
and Thompson to carry out its provisions the Civil 
Service Law will not become a dead letter. 1f President 
Harrison be inimical to the Reform, as Mr. Curtis and 
others would have us believe, he would not have recon- 
structed the Commission on this basis, There were other 
men urged upon him by members of both political par- 
ties whom he could have appointed, if he wanted to 
have the Law practically nullified. He could have re- 
moved Commissioner Lyman, and left the office without 
a head. If he were unmindful of his own pledges and 
the pledges of his party, and of his own official oath, as 
Mr. Curtis seems to imply, he would not bave made 
the Commission the ‘‘ best we have had,” but the poor- 
est. He could easily have done it. The fact that he 
has chosen the opposite policy proves what few needed 
to have proved, that he means honestly and fairly and 
‘* without evasion” to enforce the Law. 

The first Civil Service Commission appointed was by 
President Grant, during his first term. The act author- 
izing him to do so was passed by Congress in March, 
1871, in response to his message of December, 1870, in 
which he called attention to the evils of the prevailing 
system of appointment which, he said, did ‘‘ not secure 
the best men, and often not even fit men, for the public 
places.” He added that the ‘‘ elevation and purification 
of the Civil Service of the Government” would be 
‘* hailed with approval by the whole people of the United 
States.” Among the first Commissioners were George 
William Curtis, Joseph Medill and J. H. Blackfan. 
They established a system of competitive examinations 
and ‘did good work for two or three years, receiving the 
earnest support of President Grant. But Congress re- 
fused to renew the appropriations altho he repeatedly 
urged it upon them in his messages, and in 1875 the ex- 
aminations were of necessity suspended for lack of 
$25,000 for the annual expenses. President Hayes 
renewed President Grant’s recommendations in his 
message in 1877, also in his messages of 1879 and 
1880. The Pendleton Act was adopted in 1882, and Pres- 
ident Arthur, in transmitting the first report of 
the Commission under that Act, most heartily ap- 
proved of the work done, and congratulated Congress 
and the people on the good results accomplished. 

The story of the Commission under President Cleveland 
is well known. All the Presidents have warmly com- 
mended the system; but Congress has voted appropria- 
tions for it very grudgingly. Iv has open enemies in 
both houses, as was clearly shown in the debates of last 
winter; but wé do not believe that our national legisla- 
tors wold dare to starve it out again as they did in Pres- 
ident Grant's time. The politicians hate it; but the 
more the people see of it the better they like it. It oc- 
cupies too large a place in the Government and com- 
mends itself too strongly to the country to be ignored or 
overthrown. President Harrison, in committing its 
interests to the best hands he could find, has grievously 
disappointed its enemies. They have been openly sneer- 
ing at it as a farce; they will be compelled to respect it 


now. It will be improved and extended until it has 
revolutionized the entire service. That is its manifest 
destiny. 


In 1884, when the first annual report of the Commis- 
sion was made, the law applied to nearly 14,000 places— 
5,650 in the departmentsin Washington, and 8,263 in the 
customs and postal service. On the ist of the present 
month it was extended so as to include the Railway Mail 
Service, involving several thousand places. 

We want to see the Civil Service of the United States 
rescued as completely from partisan control as that of 
Great Britain has been. A change of administration in 
England, according to Mr. Gladstone, involves the re- 
moval of only a fewscore of persons. Why should it be 
different in the United States ? 
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A SONG OF DEGREES. 


It is not only the original Adversary who goes to and 
fro in the earth, and up and down 1n it, but angels of 
mercy do the same; and so does ‘‘ the Correspondence 
University (incorporated), Chicago, Ill.” In pious imi- 
tation of the Divine Being its prime and sole purpose 
is benevolence, which it exhibits in omniscience and 
omnipresence. Did we locate it in Chicago, Ill.? Ah! 
Chicago, like Heaven, is a condition, not a place; it is 
here,it is everywhere. There is nowhere that the activity 
of the Correspondence University cannot appear. A\l- 
ready it exerts itself in a thousand places at once. 
Where the post-office goes it is, and wherever man or 
woman lives, there it will, to any degree desired, do its 
work of mercy. 

With a modesty highly commendable, the Corre- 
spondence University makes itself known to the public 
by the most democratic of all methods, the penny pos- 
tal-card. We, therefore, have not before us its seal; but 
we believe its motto to be taken from Scripture, ‘* Men 
of low degree are vanity,” and mucb more, therefore, 
men of no degree. Its purpose therefore is to accomplish 
the scriptural description that ‘‘ men of high degree are 
a lie.” It therefore addresses itself to what Gold- 
smith calls ‘‘ curs of low degree,” or uf no degree at all, 
It has learned that one of the chief evils of this world is 
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the paucity of appended capital letters, and prefixed 
titles of honor, suitable to scholars. Men of letters 
should have all the letters they want. Why should 
there he a niggardliness in the distribution of the ap- 
pended alphabet? Why should our colleges single out 
this man and that for tnis invidious decoration and 
meanly neglect other younger or abler men? “ There’s 
a wideness in God’s mercy like the wideness of the 
sea”; and there is a wideness in the grace of the Cor- 
respondence University which must delight all who in- 
discriminately Jove their fellow-men. 

But we are denying some of our readers the pleasure 
of knowing what this large grace is that is offered them, 
So we begin to quote from the postal-card circular before 
us, of which we have several copies sent to clergymen who 
have only the low degrees given at graduation at college 
and seminary, and who, tho they have used their office 
well, have not yet purchased to themselves a good degree, 
and who, therefore, may be presumed desirous of doing 
so. It begins: 

“* Dear Sir: You have been recommended to us [that is, 
by the Presbyterian Minutes of General Assembly, the Con- 
gregational Year Book or the Methodist Minutes of Con. 
ferences] as likely to take an active interest in our grand 
enterprise, and we address you to secure your co-operation 
in your vicinity. [It is a mere accident that this begins 
like the “ green gocds’’ circulars sent out to confiding 
country gentlemen]. ‘The Univers‘ty has a faculty of over 
fifty eminent specialists, who are professors attached to ag 
many American and English colleges and universities, 
[Not more than one from each, it, will be observed, and for. 
eign scholarship recoguized.] It is modeled after the 
famous London University, whose chief feature is the 
granting of all collegiate degrees without residence. |p 
addition, however, we also teach by correspondence in over 
fifty different subjects.” 

We pause here a moment. We have learned a new 
fact, that the ‘‘chief feature” of the famous London 
University is its ‘ granting of all collegiate degrees” 
and ‘‘ without residence” (their italics). But this Corre- 
spondence University does more. ‘‘In addition, how- 
ever,” it says, ‘‘we teach by correspondence.” This 
new University of Chicago and the Universe is not only 
a degree factory, but it will actually teach. But we 
proceed to quote: 


““We would like to have you send us the names andad- 
dresses of all persons of your place who have left college 
before graduating, [and who did not get their degrees] or 
who would gladly avail themselves of our unique [not quite 
unique for there was a medical Correspondence University 
in Philadelphia] arrangements to complete their education 
at home and at little expense. 

** Avy favor you may choose to do us in this way as a local 
representative, we will cheertully reciprocate in any proper 
way. Sincerely yours, 

“The Correspondence University.” 

That proper way—well, it is intimated in the words “at 
little expense,” and refers to the scriptural ‘‘ good de- 
gree” which may be purchased. For then follows the 
postscript, of course: 

** P, S—Do you know ofany situations as teachers we can 
fill with some of our students or graduates desiring such? 
[Skip that, and proceed.] Is there any degree you would 
like yourself?” 

Oh! certainly there is. We would like a good service. 
able, modest D.D. Don’t we deserve it as much as Dr. 
Putf and Dr. Stupid? We would like beyond telling an 
LL.D. Whata dignity it would add to our position! 
How nobly it would fill out the grandeur of the doctor- 
ate of divinity already secured by the recommendation 
of appreciative friends! Then we could go down the 
vale of years chanting our Magnificat, ‘*He hath 
exalted them of low degree.” And does not the apostle 
repeat as an injunction the thanksgiving of the Virgin: 
‘Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is 
exalted ?’ and so will we. We shall send immediately 
for the sixteen-page monthly which gives ‘‘ full informa- 
tion,” the Postscript proceeds to say, ‘‘ of courses, de- 
grees, etc.” 

‘*There’s a method in man’s wickedness; 
It grows up by degrees.” 


> 
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THE PAULINE PHILOSOPHY OF AFFLICTION. 


PAUL, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, repre- 
sents himself as ‘‘troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed,” as ‘* perplexed, but not in despair,” as ‘‘ perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken,” as ‘‘cast down, but not de- 
stroyed,” and as ‘‘ always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus.” (2 Cor. iv, 8-10.) He speaks 
of himself as a man in whom ‘death worketh,” and of 
his body or ‘‘ outward man” as ready to “perish.” He 
was nota Stoic. He neither denied his earthly trials and 
sorrows, nor did he attempt to underrate their power. 
He had a sensitive nature, and as a man he was deeply 
afflicted in that oature, and suffered much more that 
usually falls to the lot of man. This fact abundantly 
appears in his frequent allusion to his own sufferings, 
and also appears in the record of his life as given in the 
Book of Acts. 

How then did the apostle practically solve the great 
problem of his earthly sufferings and trials? What view 
did he take of them, and in what light did he consider 
them? These questions are answered by him in the fol 
lowing words : 

‘For our light affliction, which is but for 4 moment, 
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worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; while we look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.’’ (2 Cor. iv, 17, 18.) 


We havea somewhat similar view in the following 
words found in the Epistle to the Romans: 


“‘ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.”’ (Rom. viii, 18.) 

The general idea common to both of these passages is 
that, in the case of the Christian, the sufferings and af- 
flictions of this life, however great they may be, sink 
into insignificance and are hardly worthy of mention, 
when compared with the eternal glory to which they 
finally lead. This thought, with the utmost vividness 
and intensity of expression, is set forth in the first of the 
above passages. ‘* Affliction” here and “glory” here- 
after are placed in contrast with each other. The * af- 
fliction” here is ‘‘ light,” while the glory hereafter is a 
‘weight of glory.” The former is ‘‘ but for a moment,” 
while toe latter is ‘‘eternal.”’ The glory,as we have it in 
the Common Version is, ‘‘ a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” The rendering in the Revised 
Version, which is more exact, is ‘‘ more and more ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” Itis difficult to 
get into the English idiom the full import and intensity 
of the original words which are rendered ‘‘ far more ex- 
ceeding,” or ‘more and more exceedingly.” One needs 
to be a Greek scholar to grasp the whole power of the 
Pauline description of this glory, as compared with the 
“light affliction, which is but for a moment.” 

The relation between the * affliction ” and the “ glory,” 
as thus contrasted, is one of antecedent and consequent, 
not merely in the sense of time, but in that of moral 
ministration. The former not only precedes the latter, 
but is the means of the latter. The affliction ‘* worketh 

for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
It is an experience of apparent il] in time which contrib- 
utes to this result in Heaven. Paul does not say that it 
ought to do so, or that it may do sc, but that it actually 
does so. Affliction here and glory hereafter are con- 
nected together in the order of a moral sequence, 8» that 
the one arises from the other. 

Such was Paul’s anticipation in respect to his owr af- 
flictions; and such is his philosophy in respect to the 
afflictions of all Christians. We say Christians, for 
manifestly the statement of the apostle is limited to 
them. Paul was a Christian himself, and was writing 
to those who professed to be such; and what he intended 
to do and actually did was to give to Christians the true 
philosophy of their afflictions in the present life. They 
are to look upon their afflictions in this passing and 
tleeting ‘‘ moment,” as working for them ‘‘a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of zlory.” This is the 
order of God’s providence and grace in respect to 
them. It is what God means by their afflictions, and 
what he will surely bring to pass. The apostle was 
certain on this point; and hence we find him saying 
in another passage: ‘‘And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are the called according to his purpose.” 
(Rom, viii, 28.) Afflictions are included among the 
“all things” that ‘“‘work together,” and are in the 
design of God for Christian “‘ profit” that ‘‘ we might 
be partakers cf his holiness.” (Heb. xii, 10.) They 
are the badges of sonship, and belong to the merci- 
ful and gracious discipline of ‘‘the Father of Spirits,” 
who thus chastens and educates those whom he loves 
and means to save. Their ‘‘ manifold temptatiors” 
and trials will at last be ‘‘found” to have worked out 
their ‘‘ praise and honor and glory.” (1 Pet. i, 7.) 
When the journey is ended, and life’s whole scene is 
completed, they will see from the imperial hights of 
their heavenly life that the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was right in the view which he took of afflictions 
when falling to the lot of the Christian in this world. 

Let every Christian, reasoning from the attributes, 
promises and providence of God, and looking not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen, be a thorough-going optimist in respect 
to all the appointments that relate to this life. Let bim 
remember that God himself is navigating the ship of 
grace, and that under his direction it will always land 
at the port of peace. No Christian will ever be called to 
the endurance of more temptations and trials than he is 
able to bear; and whatever they may be God will always 
‘“*make a way to escape,” and at last bring the Christian 
out unharmed and in safety. (1 Cor. x, 13.) Afflictions, 
tho not in themselves pleasant, are to the Christian 
profitable, and in the circumstances the best things that 
could happen to him. All this he will see when he ceases 
to look through ‘a glass darkly,” and looks at things 
“face to face.” His inner life on earth ought to bea 
continuous hymn of praise and gratitude to God, and 
such it will be if he adopts Paul's philosophy of affliction. 
This will make him happy in God at all times, and in all 
events, and irradiate the future with transcendent 
glories, ° 


+> 
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WE send missionaries to Guatemala; Guatemala sends 
Morals tous. Its Government has refused to allow the 
tickets of the Louisiana Lottery to be sold under its 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


27. ATTEMPTS have frequently been made to show by 
statistics the ravages made by the use of intoxicants on 
the health of the people of this country; but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain how many deaths are directly and in- 
directly due to the Saloon evil. It is a current supposi- 
tion that more than 60,000 die a drunkard’s death 
yearly. We have no means of testing the accuracy of 
this estimate. It may be too large or it may be too 
small; but there can be no question that the number, 
whatever it may be, is a relatively large one. Congress, 
it would seem, could do the country no greater service 
than to pass the Commission of Inquiry bill, which 
would enable a competent commission to gather the 
facts on this point. 

28. Nothing is better established than the fact that 
the use of intoxicants does shorten life. All the life in- 
surance companies are careful to question applicants for 
insurance as to their, habits and they are unwilling to ac- 
cept the risk of insuring men who drink immoderately. 
The President of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Col. Jacob L. Greene, says the ‘‘ death- 
rate is more profoundly affected by the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks than from any other one cause, apart from 
heredity.” He also remarks, as to moderate drinking: 

‘* That habitual sottish drunkenness should issue in dis- 
ease and death most people can understand; but that mod- 
erate, orderly, decorous indulgence should issue in con- 
gested brains, insanity, suicide, paralysis, diseases of kid- 
neys, liver, stomach, pneumonia, rheumatism, and in gen- 
eral in those diseases which at bottom mean a poison im- 
parted into the blood, most persons do not know, and are 
slow to believe; but the reason is simple and worth noting.” 
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Cditorial Ustes, 


Tue Jews, as a people, rejected Jesus Christ, and finally 
crutified him, and they continued this rejection in their 
treatment of the apostolic ministry. This was their great 
national sin; and for this sin, as was predicted by Jesus 
himself, they, as a people, were rejected by God, and visited 
with the severest providential calamities. The Gentiles, 
on the other hand, to whom, after the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the Gospel was preached, in large numbers, 
received and believed it; and such Gentile believers were 
incorporated into the Church of God and became his people. 
Paul, in bis Epistle to the Romans, having his eye upon 
these facts, and for the moment referring specially to 
Gentile Christians, says to them: 

“ Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God; on them 
which fell, severity; but toward thee, goodness, if thou con- 
tinue in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 
(Rom. xi, 22.) 

This language occurs in anargument of profoundand far- 
reaching vignificance relating toGod’s providence in deal- 
ing with the Jews for their rejection of Christ, and in his 
acceptance into his favor of Gentiles who received the Gos-’ 
pel of Christ. That providence was one of graceand ¢0od- 
ness to the latter, and of severity or punishment to the 
former as the consequence of their rejection of Christ. 
Here then, according to the statement of the apostle, we 
have in this instance “‘ goodness and severity” side by 
side in the same God—goodness toward the Gentile Chris- 
tians who received the Gospel, and severity toward the 
Jews who rejected it. The former were received into the 
divine favor, and the latter excluded therefrom and pun- 
ished for their sins. The goodness in the one case and the 
severity in the other, are in contrast, but not contradictory. 
The God who blesses those that obey his laws, will just as 
certainly curse those that disobey these luws. His good- 
ness dots not exclude his severity, and his severity does not 
exclude his goodness. A fundamental principle of his 
government is to reward obedience and punish disobedi- 
ence. The reward and the punishment differ because 
obedience and disobedience differ. Each is suited to the 
moral proprieties of the case. We make a great mistake 
about God when, assuming him to be good, we infer from 
that goodness that he cavnot, in consisteney therewith, 
punish sinners for theirsins. Paul did not so reason, and 
Christ did not so teach. The fact is that God does punish 
men in this world for theirsins, asin the case of the Jews 
for their rejection of Christ; and, according to the Bible, 
he will, no.withstanding his goodness, punish the ineorri- 
gibly impenitent in the next world. ‘‘ Goodness and sever- 
ity” alike belong to the Bible God. He isthe God of law 
as well asthe God of grace; and if we expect to reap the 
bounty of his grace, we must not disregard hislaws His 
will is that we should receive his ‘ only begotten Son” as 
our Saviour; andif we disregard this will, as did the Jews, 
then we will not only be not saved by JesusChrist, but will 
also be met. with the punitive severities of God’s law. The 
goodness of God is no shield to the man who refuses to 
accept the salvation of the Gospel. 











It is somewhat difficult to follow the devious windings 
of the Andover case. We will try to explain how it stands 
at present. The Board of Visitorsin June, 1887, voted, all 
three being present, to sustain the charges against Profes- 
sor Smyth and to remove him from his professorship. The 
charges against the other professors were not sustained, 
Dr. Eustis abstaining from voting on tbe ground that he 
had not been present at the hearing in their cases. The 
charges which were sustained against Professor Smyth, 
were: (1) that the Bible is ‘fallible and untrustworthy, 
even in some of its religious teachings”’; (2) that man has 
no power to repent without knowledge of God in Christ; 
(3) that there is probation after death for all men who do 
not decisively reject Christ in the present life. Professor 
Smyth, according to a provision in the Seminary statutes, 


Massachusetts. Questions arising as to what should con- 

stitute the record of the hearing before the Visitors, one 

of the Justiees of the Court heard arguments thereon and 

rendered a decision. One of the grounds of the appeal be- 

ing that Dr. Eustis, a member of the Board of Visitors, was 

prejudiced against Professor Smyth and prejudged the 

case, a Commission was asked for and issued to take testi- 

mony concerning it. Several witness¢s were examined with- 

out any material results. Then President Seelye 

was called to the stand; but he refused, unless ordered to 

do so by the Court, to testify as to Dr. Eustis’s opinion or 

vote as a Visitor. Application was made to the Court and 

the Court decided that President Seelye must answer be- 

fore the Commissioner. Accordingly he testified last week. 

The substance of what he said is given in another column. 

There is nota word in Dr. Seelye’s testimony indicating 
aby prejudiced action on the part of Dr. Eustis as a Visit- 
or; notbing impeaching in the least degree his quality as 
a judge in the case. Testimony was given from other per- 

sons to the effect that Dr. Eustis had an opinion and ex- 
pressed it on the Andover theology, and on the Hume case 
and other cases before the American Board. Suppose he 
did—what of it? What Congregational minister or lay- 
map, of great or little intelligence, has been without an 
opinion? The law of justice dées not require that a judge 
have an ignorant mind, but only that he have a fair mind. 
The question is, Did Dr. Eustis give judgmeut on the tes- 
timony and arguments as presented in the case, or did he 
let prejudice decide for him? We have no wish to prejudge 
this point; the testimony speaks for itself. But the case, 
we would suppose, must be strong and unequivocal 
against Dr. Eustis’s competency to justify the Supreme 
Court in setting aside the judgment. Dr. Eustis’s fairness 
must be successfully impeached, or this part of the case of 
the appellant fallsto the ground. Mr. Justice Field has 
recently virtually dismissed the bill of the Trustees against 
the Board of Visitors and the case is being narrowed to 
the real issue; and we agree with The Examiner and other 
close observers that everything points to the “ final vindi- 
cation” of the decision of the Board of Visitors and “ the 
removal of Professor Smyth.” 





It would have been much easier for us, and much more 
Pharisaical, to have praised the boldness and extolled the 
justice of Bishop Potter’s arraignment of bis generation. 
The cheapest of all ways to get a reputation for sanctity is 
to be a howling dervish; but we are much more anxious to 
keep a level head and to see things just as they are. What 
the condition of the country a hundred years ago was, can 
be read in an excellent editorial in The Christian at Work: 


“ A gentleman in these * good old times’ didn't lose his charac- 
ter by fighting duels, or gambling, or getting drunk every day, 
or attending cock-fights and similar sports. Andrew Jackson, 
even so late as his day, could bet in a cock-pit without forfeiting 
his respectability. . 

“Tofidelity was common and rampant. ‘The boys,’ says Ly- 
man Beecher, ‘who dressed flax in the barn, read Tom Paine 
and believed him.’ The students of Yale and Harvard were al- 
most toa man professed and aggressive infidels and atheists. 
At West Point so late as 1825 there was not one confessing Chris- 
tian among the professors or cadets. It was difficult for a cler- 
gyman to get justice from a jury. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1789 said: 

““*We perceive with pain and fearful apprehension a general 
dereliction of religious principle—an abounding infidelity—a dis- 
solution of religious society seems to be threatened. Formality 
and deadness, not to say hypocrisy, visibly pervade every part of 
the Church. The profligacy and corruption of public morals 
have advanced with a progress proportioned to our declension in 
religion.’ 

“The churches themselves, it must be confeased, were in a low 
state. Lotteries were authorized under their aid for endowing 
Harvard and Dartmovth and Union and Princeton and Rutgers; 
nay, for the advancement of religion! The slave trade was in 
full blast, and the selling of wives and children away from their 
husbands and parents was common all over the States.” 


{t is, of course, in another editorial that our neighbor pro- 
fesses to see nothing pessimistic in the Bishop’s address, 





THE daily papers devote many columns to telling the 
story of the Rev. Father Vamien, the Belgian priest of the 
Catholic Church, who has recently died from leprosy on 
the island of Molokai in the Hawaiian group, to which 
island he went sixteen years ago as a missionary for the 
purpose of ministering to the bodies and souls of lepers 
there confined, and where he has remained ever since, en- 
gaged in this philanthropic and Christian service, until he 
has at length fallen a victim thereto, and gone to reap his 
reward. We have seldom read a narrative of such thrill- 
ing interest, or one that reflects s>) much credit on human 
nature when sanctified by the grace of God, and devoted 
to doing good to others. Father Damien undertook the 
task of helping those whom almost everybody would shun. 
He did so at the peril of his own life, and when the signs 
were slowly but surely indicating to him that that peril of 
leprosy wes imminent; he continued his work of benevo- 
lent ministration tothe last, and finally laid down his 
body to die among those whom he had endeavored to bene- 
fit. All honor to the memory of sucha man as Father 
Damien, or those Moravian missionaries who have, like 
him, sacrificed their lives in caring for communities of 
lepers! Christianity when it enters the heart, and there 
becomes the controlling power, makes such men. Jesus 
gave himself forthe world. Paul counted not his life dear 
unto himself if he might testify ‘‘ the Gospel of the grace 
of God” to others. There is no philanthropy equal to that 
which the Gospel plants in the human heart. It turns the 
severest sacrifices for Christ and for humanity iuto pleas- 
ures, and enriches the soul with impulses and aspirations 
that grow only in the soil of love. God be praised for 
every such example of what the Gospel can do for human 
character. 





THE Rev. Daniel F. Bradley, of Yankton, South Dakota, 
writes ux the following most welcome and roseate informa- 
tion: 








jurisdiction. 


took an appeal from this decision to the Supreme Court of 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
{was mach impressed with a sensible criticism in a receat 
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editorial in Tuk INDEPENDENT of the waste practiced by 
Churches of Christ in multiplying organizations in small towns. 
I will say for your encouragement that very little of that kind of 
waste is going on now in South Dakota. While our Methodist, 
Baptist and Episcopal friends are prevented by their theories of 
the Church from practicing inter-denominational comity in this 
regard, the Presbyterians and Congregationalists in Dakota and 
Nebraska, have agreed and carried out the agreement in good 
faith, not to plant churches of one denomination where the other 
has a missionary church, nor to plant one where there is a self- 
sustaining church of the other denomination without due con- 
sultation. Uf the forty newchurches planted in South Dakota by 
the Congregationalists since January Ist, 1887, all but half a dozen 
were placed where there were no other evangelical churches, and 
the exceptions were churches organized among Scandinavians 
orjGermang, who needed preaching in their own tongue. There 
are afew instances only where churches have been organized 
beyond the needs of the community, and these mistakes are so 
marked that they have not been repeated in recent years, and 
are not liable to be repeated. I can say for Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists at least in this region, that they are not wast- 
ing any money in useless denominational rivalry, and that if 
they had more money they could put preachers into a hundred 
profitable fields where the Gospel is not preached at all. 


FATHER YOUNG, with a suave pity of poor ignorance, tells 
us what a Catholic indulgence is and how it works. We 
thank bim, altho his definition does not greatly increase 
our knowledge. He tells us that the St. Benedict’s medal, 
which we are informed onthe authority of Archbishop 
Corrigan, is efficacious against sorcery and lightning, and 
frees cattle from plague and epidemic, and which should be 
dipped inthe drink of animals, is not kept in the horse- 
trough at the home of the Paulist Fathers.for the reason that 
they don’t keep a horse, and he proceeds to say that if they 
did keep one, they probably would not use the medal for 
that purpose, just as they do not use lightning-rods on their 
house orchurch As city houses are never struck by lich t- 
ning, so we gather that city horses never get the distemper. 
We judge, then, that the medal is to be used for rural 
horses. Popular belief, says Father Young. credits the 
pious use of these medals in warding off lightning-strokes, 
etc., and he supposes there is experimental observation 
enough to warrant such use. His point is, that wearing a med- 
al or rosary is an acted prayer and just as good as any other 
prayer. Wemake noreply. If the Catholic Church teach- 
es through its accredited leaders that St. Benedict’s medal 
** ig efficacious against sorcery,’”’ and ‘frees cattle from 
plague or epidemic,’”’ and then teaches that to wear the 
medal is a prayer, it vught to be very careful that this 
acted prayer isa prayer to God and not to the fetish. We 
are told by Father Yourg that the Church approves pious 
medals as patriotic medals of Washington are approved. 
We will acknowledge the parallel when weare told, if we 
get the medal of Washington, that a boy wearing it will 
find it efficacious against the loss of jack-knives, and that 
hung about cherry trees it will prevent the blight. What 
Father Young says about indulgences never being sold is 
searce verbally true, avd the Council of Trent sufficiently 
recognized it when it forbade a real evil. He tells that here 
the medal is not sold but given away to those who pay 
twenty-five cents for membersbip of St. Joseph’s Union. 
True; but with all due respect to Father Young, we regard 
this as an evasion of the rule, as realas that which evades a 
law agaipst selling liquor by giving away the liquor to those 
who pay for membership of aclu. The inducement is the 
medal. It isthat which drawsthe money. The member- 
ship is forthe sale of the medal, its chief visible advantage. 
For one word Father Young deserves severe rebuke, and 
that is for his uncharitable judgment of a parish priest 
who isas good and faithfula Catholic as Father Young 
himself. The words * base traitor’? are indecent as ap- 
plied to any Catholic simply because he does not belong to 
that school in the Church which cannot swallow every ab- 
surdity which the authorities of the Church still allow to 
be taught tothe ignorant. Even Father Young would not 
putamedal in a horse-trough to “free cattle from plague or 
epidemic,” asthe Archbishop tells him it will, but is willing 
to have the people still taught so. Our other correspond- 
ent helieves, we presume, such teaching to be a great in- 
jury to the Church, and he isnone the less true to its 
interests because he sees that Tetzel and the later sellers of 
indulgences have perverted the teaching of the Church. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON, with rare good judgment, has 
selected the Hon. Arthur L. Thomas for Governor of Utah. 
A better man, or one to whom through special fitness the 
office belongs, it would be hard to find. For ten years Mr. 
Thomas has been a resident of the territory, and has no 
superior in his knowledge of Mormon affairs. He did splen- 
did service under both Governor Murray and Governor 
West, and in their absence often acted in their place. 
Since 1882 he has been besides ex-officio secretary to the 
Edmunds Commissioners, and fortwo years a member of 
the Commission. He is known by all to be sufficiently 
radical and determined to see the law against polygamy 
enforced with vigor, but has also been uniformly so modest 
and discreet, soevidently candid and honest as to compel 
his Mormon antagonists to admit him just and fair. Tho 
often wincing under the heavy blows received at his hands, 
the hierarchy bas been as sorely put to it in the search for 
charges against him as were the foes of ancient Daniel. 


Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIs is called a Republican by 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. Mr. Curtis is not 
acting with the Republican Party, por has he been for four 
years, but with the Democratic Party; he is not in sympa- 
thy with the great Republican doctrine of Protection. He 
supported Mr. Cleveland for a first term and also fora 
second term. How he has voted in Congressional elections 
we do not know; but it would not be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he voted for candidates expressing bis Tariff 
views. How, then, is hea Republican? In no other sense, 
we suspect, than that he finds himself in deeper sympathy 
with the thought and feeling of the classes of citizens who 
compose the Republican Party than with thos» who make 
up the Democratic Party,especially in most of the Northern 
States. Mr. Curtisisa partisan of Mr. Cleveland’s whether 


he is a Republican or a Democrat, and it is only just to the 
present Administration to remember this fact in estimating 
the force and fairness of Mr. Curtis’s sweeping judgment 
against the civil service policy of Mr. Cleveland’s suecessor. 
He may not be conscious of it, but his bias against Gen- 
eral Harrison appears as marked as is his bias for Mr. 
Cleveland. He passed under review, two weeks ago, the 
Adwinistration of President Harrison. He performed the 
same service in 1885 for five months of the Administration 
.of President Cleveland. In each review, he cites what he 
would call aconspicuous instance of failure to observe the 
spirit and purpose of civil service reform. In 1885, it was 
the case of the notorious Higgins, who was made Appoint- 
ment Clerk by Mr. Cleveland; in 1889, it is the case of Mr. 
Pearson, Postmaster of New York, who was not reappoint- 
ed when his second term of office expired. We place Mr. 
Curtis’s two estimates side by side. 


THE PEARSON CASE IN 1889. 
“The President ... de- 


Tue Higars CASE IN 1885. 
“The Higgins appointment, 


cided not to reappoint the Post- 
master under whom the office 
had been lifted out of merce- 
nary politics, and had become a 
conclusive vindication of the 
Republican policy of civil 
service reform. He decided 
also not to replace him with a 
successor with similar training 
in the postal service, of similar 
faith in the reformed system, 
of similar courage to enforce it 
in defiance of the machine. He 


indeed, was a signal illustra- 
tion of the abuse that we would 
correct. It was the appoint- 
ment of a person publicly and 
responsibly accused of disrep- 
utable political practices, the 
explanation of which, if there 
be one, is not known, and an ap- 
pointment made mainly at the 
request of a Senator, a request 
which is in itself a gross offense, 
and which experience and rea- 
son show to be made presuma- 





appointed a gentleman who,| bly for a personal and not a 
whatever his excellence of| poiitical purpose, a practice 
cbaracterand his qualifications| which promotes the most 
for public office, was complete- | flagrant corruption. This is 
ly and notoriously identified | the Higgins case and I know no 
with the political evils and | satisfactory expianation cf it.” 
abuses from which the Post-| And yet it was Mr. Curtis’s 
office had been emancipated. | judgment that “no President 
The President decided that a | has given such conclusive evidence 
change should be made, and | both of his reform convictions 
the change was a total surrender | and of his cowrage in enforcing 
to the spoils system.” ‘his convictions as has President 
Cleveland.” 
Notice the difference: Mr. Harrison’s failure to reappoint 
Postmaster Pearson is evidence of a ‘‘ total surrender to 
the spoils system”’; but Mr. Cleveland’ appointment ofthe 
notorious Higgins is consistent with the most “ conclusive 
evidence” of opposition to the spoilssystem. The failure of 
President Cleveland to reappoint four years ago the Repub- 
lican Collector in this City, an ‘*‘estimable and honorable 
gentleman,’’ was an evidence that he had “ disregarded evil 
traditions’’; the failure of Presideut Harrison to reappoint 
an estimable and honorable gentleman as Postmaster is a 
“total surrender to the spoils system.’’ The failure of 
President Harrison to reappoint Mr. Pearson leads Mr. 
Curtis to ask, ‘“‘ How can the President, himself the chief of 
public officers, keep his own oath to enforce that law (Civil 
Service) except by confiding its execution to friends and 
not to foes?” But the appointment by President Cleveland 
of a notorious spoilsman as Appointment Clerk raised no 
question of his faithfulness to the Civil Service Law. We 
do not defend the action of the Administration in not re-ap- 
pointing Mr. Pearson; but we do contend that it is not half 
as bad a vase as that of Higgins. Furthermore, there is as 
much basis for confidence in Mr. Pearson’s successor. as 
Mr. Curtis showed four years ago in Collector Robertson’s 
successor. We have before us a letter from Postmaster 
Van Cott, concerning the case of a Democratic clerk, in 
which he says: 





“It is not my intention to make any removals in this office ex- 
cept for cause, and it is hoped that Mr. —— may not give any 
ground for removal.” 


THE Paris Exposition was opened last week with Repub- 
lican simplicity. The exhibits were by no meansall placed 
and in order. The packing boxes in many departments 
were still unopened Tho it was something like giving a 
party in a new house before the carpets are down, the cere- 
monies of the opening seem to have been interesting and 
higbly satisfactory. From the reports we infer that the 
American exhibit, except in certain lines, does no ypreat 
cresit toour conntry. As might have been ex; ected, there 
is no symmetry or design in the arrangement of our exhibit 
asawhole. The broad avenue that runs through the part 
of the Exposition Building allotted to America is said to 
offer chances for architectural unity of design that have 
been entirely neglected. Each exhibitor has put up his 
booth, or stand, or bazar, without regard to the others, and, 
as a consequence, the department as a whole is in a jumble, 
and compares very unfavorably with the exbibits of other 
nations, which have been arranged with due regard to 
architectural symmetry. We presume that the American 
department displays a taste that is po better and no worse 
than is seen in any of our business streets, which, with 
their ill assorted buildings, flaring signs, and flaunting ad- 
vertisements, always produce an unfavorable impression 
upon the foreigner. We expect something different in the 
French exhibits, knowing how the municipality of Paris 
secures taste in its streets by compelling uniformity, or at 
‘east symmetry, of architecture, signs and advertisements. 
It would be impossible to disfignre Paris with *‘ Castoria,”’ 
as New York and Brooklyn have been disfigured. When 
we come into competition with other nations we appreciate 
our lack of cumulative taste; the esthetic quality among 
us seems to becultivated independently, ard not in com- 
mon. The reports leave little doul.t, however, that we 
shall win much credit from tbe exhibits of Edison and of 
our silversmiths. Perhaps, also, some laurels will fall to 
our artists, when the Art exbibition is opened in a week or 
two. 





WE quoted, several weeks ago, a review of Mr. Lang's 
“Letters on Literature” that appeared in the London 
Academy. The chief point of the review was its sneer at 
American culture *‘from Boston to Topeka.” We ven 





tured to defend both of the cities mentioned, and named 
Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes and Colonel Higginson to support 
our defense in respect to Boston. We regretted at the 
time that we could not offer special defense for Topeka; 
but now a correspondent does it for us in a most effectual 
way. His letter shows that Mr. Lang turned first to Amer- 
ica as more appreciative than his own country: 
TOPEKA, Kan., May 7th, 1889, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Our cousins ‘‘over sea” are ungracious to begrudge us Mr, 
Lang’s delightful “ Letters”; but it is immensely gratifying to 
see how tenderly you stick a barb into the Academy editor—as if 
you loved him. 

Mr. Lang was once asked if he would not collect and publish 
a volume of his fugitive essays, but he thought such a book 
would not sell in England; yet if some enterprising American 
publisher cared to risk such a venture, he would gladly make 
the selection. This was several years before the volume enti- 
tled “In the Wrong Paradise, etc.” made its appearance, but 
tends to show that even then Mr. Lang must have known some- 
thing of an American constituency, if I may use such a word. 
Here in poor little Topeka, which seems to cut such anawkward 
figure in connection with the “* Letters,” the writer happens to 
know of a highly prized and dearly loved collection of Mr, 
Lang’s books, the completeness of which would, perhaps, sur- 
prise the Academy and Saturday Review editors. The owner of 
this collection has been a persistent and. I supposed, a fairly 
intelligent reader of Mr. Lang’s books since his attention was 
directed to the author by Mr. Stedman in 1879 or 1880. Butit 
seems we are not “ by nature constituted to comprehend fully 
the lore and wit” of a writer of Mr. Lang’s versatility and 
graceful fancy. The Academy editor’s knowledge of American 
intelligence is about as comprehensive as the average French- 
man’s knowledge of geography. Yours very truly, 

W. IL. Way. 





IN Miss Guiney’s article on ‘Classical English Epi- 
taphs,” printed by us several weeks ago, the following one 
by Ben Jonson on Elizabeth L. H. was given: 

** Wouldst thou hear what man can say 

In alittle? Reader, stay! _ 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die, 

Which in life did harbor give 

To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she hed a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was ELIZABETH, 

The other—let it sleep in death; 

Fitter where it died to tell 

Than that it lived atall! Farewell.” 
We have received the following letter referring to the above 
quotation : 

MADISON, N. J., April 22d, 1889, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Below is quoted the inscription on the tombstone of Anne 
Watson, near Edinburgh. Was its author a plagiarist? And 
even if so, has not Ben Jonson’s challenge been thus accepted to 
his worsting? 

‘* Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much of virtue as could die, 

Which, when alive, did vigor give 

To as much of beauty as could live.” 
For ease «f expression and fullness of true n eaning I think this 
superior to the epitaph of Elizabeth L. H. given in your last 
issue. Yours truly, E. L. Coox. 
If Mr Cook had given us the date of Anne Watson’s death 
we would know whether the author of her epitaph wrote 
before or after Ben Jonson, and could say which one was 
the plagiarist. As it is, we pin our faith to Jonson’s lines 
as the original ones.: 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to the following 
poem, which appeared in The Youth’s Companion of 
March 28th, 1889: 

‘* A SEED OF LIFE. 
“ There lies in the center of each man’s heart 
A longing and love for the good and pure, 
And if but an atom or larger part, 
I tell you this shall endure, endure, 
After the body has gone to decay, 
Yea, after the world has passed away. 
“Ez. WwW.” 

This poem is identical with the first stanza of a poem by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox called, “ Deathless,” published in 
THE INDEPENDENT of June 2J, 1887. What are we to infer? 
Either Mrs. Wilcox made apoem out of the stanza for which 
she had been paid by us and sold it again to The Youth’s 
Companion or The Youth’s Companion copied the stanza 
from THE INDEPENDENT, gave it a heading, and concealed 
its authorship and ownership. We regret that such an al- 
ternative forces itself upon us, but we do not know how else 
to account for the poem appearing where it does, unless— 
and perhaps this is the real secret—some one appropriated 
the lines, and modestly chose to print them under the initials 
“oe E. Ww.” 


THE Rochester Post-Express had the misfortune to of- 
fend the dignity of the “‘Central Labor Union,”’ of that city, 
by its criticism of a street, railroad strike among the em- 
ployés of the company; and for this offense the Union ordered 
a boycott to be established azainst the Post-Express, and 
issued a circular notifying all persons to transact no busi- 
ness with that paper on pain of being boycotted them- 
selves in the event of disobedience. The proprietors of the 
paper have brought a suit against the Union, claiming 
damages to the amount of $10,000 for injury to their busi- 
ness in consequence of this boycott. The boycotters, as iu- 
dividuals, might have been indicted on a criminal charge 
of couspilacy; but the Post-Express chose to bring a civil 
suit against the Union for damages. We say the Union, 
meaning the officers thereof who issued the boycotting or 
der. There is no doubt of the illegality of the order; and 
if the Post-Express can show actual damages inflicted as 
the consequence thereof, then it will be entitled to recover 
damages. A verdict to this effect would be likely to open 
the eyes of boycotting Labor Unions. The precedent 
would be a good one, as it would teach such Unions that 
they have some responsibility for the injury which they do 
to the private business of another. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE FULLER, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, says that the court has, during the present 
session, succeeded in somewhat reducing the number of 
cases on its docket waiting to be heard and decided, and 
yet that the court is still in arrears by at least three 
years. This means that it willtake at least three years to 
clear the docket of the cases already entered, without the 
consideration of any new cases. New cases cannot ordi- 
narily be reached in a shorter period. The attention of 
Congress has often been called to this long delay in the 
decision of cases carried to the Supreme Court; and yet it 
has hitherto done nothing to remedy an admitted and no- 
torious evil. The difficulty arises from the fact that the 
court has too much business to transact; and hence the 
proper remedy is plainly a reduction in the amount of this 
business by lessening the number of cases that can be car- 
ried to the SupremeCourt. A bill based on this principle 
was, some years since, prepared by the late Judge David 
Davis; and altho it was passed by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives took no action uponit, and there the mat- 
ter has been left ever since. This bill proposed to estab- 
lish an intermediate appellate court that should finally de- 
cide many of the casesthat now go to the Supreme Court. 
Chief-Justice Fuller expresses himself as strongly in favor 
of this plan for affording the needed relief. The plan is 
far the best that has been proposed; and itis to be hoped 
that, some time in course of the second century of our na- 
tional life, Congress will see the necessity of further legis- 
lation on the subject. 


...-Quite toour surprise it has been Congregationalists, 
who regard themselves as so unsectarian, that have thus 
far opposed the union of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches in Japan. But now they are reinforced by 
a protest from the Presbytery of Greenbrier, 5S. C. That 
Presbytery submits an “‘ anxious and earnest represen- 
tation’? to the Southern General Assembly. It declares 
that the basis of union ‘‘ignores the great body of those 
doctrinal articles which we cherish,’ and ‘“ abandons those 
principles and modes of church order which are found in 
the Word of God.”” Thereiore Greenbrier begs the General 
Assembly to “‘protect those infant churches from a 
policy so dangerous,” and especially dangerous among a 
people marked by so much “ enterprise, independence and 
fondness forthe subtleties of metaphysics.”” We should 
suppose that if fondness of metaphysical subtleties were a 
mark of the Japanese mind they would hardly havegiven 
their choice to two such simple and objective symbols as 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Articles of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. 


...The Advance mentions approvingly the selection of 
Dr. Storrs to offer the prayer at the Centennial, and then 
proceeds: 

“In such a prayer nothing would seem so highly befitting the 

circumstances and the moment as the most distinct and explicit, 
the most unambiguous and wnashamed recognition of Jesus 
Christ.” A : 
Perhaps if The Advance had been a little more unambigu- 
ous and unabashed, it would have definitely stated that Dr 
Storrs’s prayer was addressed to God as our Heavenly 
Father and the Ruler of nations, and that it was expressed 
in such terms that Jews as well as Christians could join in 
every word of it. For that catholicity we do not condemn 
it. Dr. Storrs’s personal loyalty to Christ no one can ques- 
tion; but there are times when the most general terms of 
praise and devotion are proper. Dr. Storrs ended his 
petition with the Lord’s Prayer. 


...-It is reported that Postmaster General Wanamaker 
is not in favor of one cent postage at present, because he 
thinks the time is,not yet ripe for it. He thinks the most 
urgent need is to increase the extent and efficiency of the 
service. There are yet many places in the country that 
receive their mail but once a week, and that not always 
regularly. But we must get ready for one-cent postage at 
a very early day, no matter what it costs. It would be the 
cheapest and best investment the country could make. On 
business principles alone, money devoted to educate the 
people will always pay inthe end. It costs money to build 
and endow colleges; but who can tell by figures what vast 
dividends they pay yearly? Let us have one-cent postage, 
wesay. There are better reasons for it than for building 
war ships or custom-houses. 


....One state after another lengthens the column that 
marches to the tune of ballot-reform. The states which 
have passed laws adopting the Australian system are Mas- 
sachuset ts, Indiana, Montana, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, Minnesota and Missouri. The Legislature of 
New York has twice passed the law, but the Democratic 
Governor who has vetoed it once can probably be trusted 
to do so again. There is good news from Connecticut, 
whose legislature we have been told again and again was 
controlled by Republican politicians, and would never pass 
it, but which there is every reason to believe will send a 
similar law to Governor Bulkeley, who will promplly sign 
it, giving us nine states, with New York anxious to get 
the same law. This is an illustration of what public senti- 
ment can do in an age of “ finanical ideas.” 


...-A colored Baptist preacher in Iberia Parish, La.,took 
off a notice recently, which had been posted on his church, 
to the effect that services were not to be held in that church 
on any night except Sunday nights. It read about as fol- 
lows: 


** We whip, we choke, we hang, we have the same long rope 
that sent Sam Hector to where no one has ever returned. This 
order is peremptory and must be obeyed. It is the law of the 
White Caps. Beware! Beware! The church can come in a 
blaze at any time. (Signed) Regulators.” 


A skull and cross-bones served as post marks. It never oc- 
curred to that minister nor to one of his people to take that 


notice as a poor joke. In that vicinity such things are done 
in earnest, 





....Of course there was a political ‘‘ deal’’ in the legisla- 
tion at Albany for non-partisan commissions and an in- 
crease of police justices in this city; but how the spoils 
were to be divided is not clear. Governor Hill has vetoed 
the bills to change the Police and other Commissions, 
but has approved the bill creating four additional police 
justices. The political and financial profit appears largest 
in the police justices’ bill. The justices serve for a term 
of ten years and receive enormous salaries. How the Re- 
publicans are to be benefitted does not yet appear. Have 
the Democrats beaten them at this game? None of these 
bills could have been passed without Republican help. It 
is a most disgraceful affair; but unfortunately such affairs 
are not uncommon at Albany. 


....A correspondent wants to know what we mean by 
saying that Mr. Harrison was the invited guest in whose 
presence Bishop Potter was asked to conduct a religious 
service; and he wants to know whether we regard public 
worship as ‘“‘a function acted in the presence of man rather 
than of God.”’ Both, good friend. That part of the service 
addressed to God, the prayers, we believe was acceptable 
worship; and the singing, so far as we could understand 
it, seemed to be worship. Bishop Potter’s address to the 
invited guests (all admitted by cards of invitation) was not 
worship, but instruction of those invited guests, of whom 
the chief was President Harrison. Whether that instruc- 
tion was appropriate or true is a proper matter for ques- 
tion. 


....A rumor which we heard that Dr. Dexter had sold 
out his interest in The Congregationalist to A. E, Dan- 
niug, D.D., and would retire from the conduct of that 
paper, is, we are glad to learn, not wholly true. We should 
be very sorry to have that paper lose the valuable control 
of Dr. Dexter. It is true that Dr. Dunning, well known as 
the genial and active Secretary of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society, has been admitted to 
the firm, and will be associated as editor with Dr. Dext:r, 
thus strengthening its editorial staff. Our congratula- 
tions, therefore, go to the paper. Dr. Dunning is very 
widely known in his denomination, and is a man of intelli- 
gence and sympathy. 


.... The Samoan Conference proceeds quietly and success- 
fully. Wedo not want to say that Prince Bismarck has 
changed the German policy because he finds that the 
United States vigorously opposes the tyranny of the Ger- 
man covsul; but it is a fact that until we sent a fleet there 
to protect our rights and made generous appropriations 
therefor, he did not find time to rebuke the furor consu 
laris of his representative, nor to release the rightful king 
of Samoa from captivity. It now appears as if the result 
would be satisfactory, Malietoa beir g released and the peo- 
ple being allowed to choose their own rulers, and equal 
privileges being granted to all foreigners resident there. 


...-Mr. William M. Royall, of Richmond, Va, an- 
nounces himself a candidate for Congress on the platform 
of the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment and the disfran 
chisement of the Negro. Thatis not funny, it is pitiful. 
But it is funny that he says he thinks the Northern people 
would agree to it, because all they want is a predominant 
representation in Congress; and if the Negro is disfran- 
chised it will reduce the Southern representation, which 
will, if the South consents, satisfy the North and make them 
glad to repeal the Amendment. The notion that any- 
body could have a principle never occ :rred to Mr. Royall. 


....The Hoffman House saloon-man who ran the affair 
says that there was more wine drunk at the Centennial 
Ball than at-any other occasion since Belshazzar’s feast. 
The Advance says: ‘The Swell Centennial Banquet in 
New York, ending as it did in drunken disorder fit for a 
Belteshazzar’s feast, was the one shameful blot,” etc. We 
pardon The Advance’s blunder of *‘ Banquet” for Ball; 
but it makes us blush to see that the saloon-man knows 
his Bible, while the religious paper cannot distinguish be- 
tween Daniel and the Babylonian king. 


....The ancient Solons of government would doubtless 
be mightily amazed could they step into Kansas to-day. 
Five cities of this state are under the government of 
women. Five women are serving as mayors and twenty- 
five on city councils. Three are performing the difficult 
duties of police judge. A dozen women are county super- 
intendents of public instruction, and several are -acting as 
city clerk or treasurer. In addition to these a large num- 
ber, probably 200, are acceptably serving on school boards, 


....Dr. John R. Paxton preached last Sunday in this 
city on the morals of the past and the present generations, 
and said the former days were no better than ours. ‘What 
were men doing when Washington was inaugurated ?” 
he asked. ‘‘Scheming, backbiting, seeking office, asking 
rewards, serving self—some good men, many selfish and 
bad.”’ There is no question about it. We are no worse 
than our fathers. The world is older and ought to be better; 
and we believe it is. 


....Thelocal savans who have found eleven * very pecu- 
-liar ’’ skeletons on the site of an ancient mound near Buffa- 
lo, are reported as saying that they are very ape-like, that 
there is no forehead whatever, and that the missing link has 
been discovered. Not this time, nor in this place, we guess. 
Did the Buffalo anthropologists never hear of the Flat- 
head Indians, nor of the common custom among the abo- 
rigines of producing cranial deformity in infancy? 


....The seceding Episcopalians of South Carolina drew 
the line not on one Negro, but say they will not come back 
into the Convention if any more Negro ministers are ad- 
mitted; indeed, half a dozen of them would not consent to 
sit with the one Negru minister. It will take another year 
to settle the matter on the basis demanded and agreed on, 
toshut out all Negroes except the one already in. 


.... While a divorce suit was in progress last week in 
Brooklyn, the little daughter of the litigants came into 
court; and both wereso much affected by her presence that 





the suit was by mutual consent discontinued. It is to be 
hoped that these parents will, for the sake of the child, if 
for no other reason, manage to live peaceably together. 


....Our own police could take a leaf out of the book of the 
London police who in the small hours of Sunday morning 
raided two clubs of distinction and arrested the Ear] of 
Dudley, Lords Lurgan and Paulet, Baron Ferraro, besides 
numbers of barristers and solicitors who were found gam- 
bling, and who were marched off to the police station. 


.... The Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a law 
forbidding the docking of horses’ tails. This isa sensible 
law. The thing forbidden is an act of cruelty to a horse, 
with no improvement of his appearance, while depriving 
him of one meansof defending himself against tormenting 
insects. Every state ought to have such a law. 


.... The Advance excuses the “ lugubrivus”’ tone of Bishop 
Potter’s address from “ the fact that he is obliged to see so 
much of the crass and factitious aristocracy of the great 
metropolis, such as found its but too truthful expression in 
the ‘ grand ball’ that issued in a ‘drunken and disorderly’ 
carnival.’”’ The Advance is charitable. 


.... The Democratic inspectors at the recent election in 
the town of Watervliet in this state returned 87 votes as 
being cast for Mr. Gove, a Repnblican candidate for 
office; and since the return 169 persons have made affidavit 
that they voted for Mr. Gove. The state-prison is a good 
place for these inspectors. 


....The cable brings news tbat the famous and eloquent 
preacher, Padre Agostino, has been rebuked by the Pope for 
closing a sermon at Rome with a prayer for the King of 
Italy and the Italian army. Up tothat moment he had been 
lauded most highly by the Catholic press. 


.... The Inter-State Commerce Commission has decided 
that it is unlawful to compel Negroes in the South to ride 
in second-class cars when they pay for first-class accom- 
modation. Now let Negro gentlemen and ladies demand 
and enforce their rights. 


.... The building materials of the big Rockaway Hotel, 
recently sold for $27,000 to be torn down, are estimated to 
be sufficient to erect 1,500 ordinary frame houses. Some- 
body was immensely fooled when all these materials were 
put into that hotel. 


.... Three respectable bald-knobbers in Missouri have 
been hanged for murder. That will put an end there to 
that sort of illegal regulation of public morals by self- 
constituted keepers and breakers of the peace. 





PAUL’s idea of Heaven was largely that of a Christo- 
logical Heaven—a Heaven made what it is by the fact that 
Christ is there, and that he would be there with him. 
(If Cor. v, 8, and Philip. i, 23.) 


.... What one cannot do, aud at the same time pleasant- 
ly think of God as seeing him while doing it, he had better 
not do. He hasin this one fact conclusive proof that the 
actis not right. Ifit were right, thethought of God would 
give him no discomfort. 


.... As to the details of life no man is wise enouzh to tell 
beforehand what is best for him, or what lies in his journey 
through life. Every one needs a God to trust who can dis- 
pose of this question, and who, if we trust him, will so dis- 
pose of it as to promote his own glory, and at thesametime 
secure our highest good. There is vast comfort in a simple 
and child-like trust in the God of providence. 


.... The existence, attributes, law and claims of God are 
equally real, whether man by faith recognizes them or not. 
He cannot make them unreal by non-recognition, and he 
cannot by such a course escape from the duties which they 
impose. He may thus make them unreal to himself; but 
this will not change his obligations. These obligations 


will stand, whatever may be the particular attituute of 
his mind. 


....[t is not possible, from merely contemplating the 
“Unknowable,” to borrow any inspiration to action, any 
rule of practical living, any comfort of hope, or any relief 
in sorrow. The religion of ‘‘don’t know” aad “can’t 
know ”’ is the poorest kind of food on which a man ever un- 
dertook to feed a hungry soul. It starves humanity to ab- 
solute emaciation, makes duty a meaningless word, and 
changes the whole conception of life. 


.... The crucifixion and the resurrection of Christ are the 
twoevents in bis earthly life which the apostles made 
prominent in their ministry. They emphasized these 
events as cardinal in the history and equally so in the doc- 
trine of Christ. The hopes of the world hang upon the 
crucified and the risen Jesus. In the cross we see the 
atonement for sin, and in the resurrection the triumph of 
the great Atoner, andin both the way of life to the guilty. 


.-- There 1s one being to whom we can always speak, who 
will always hear us when we speak, whose wisdom, power 
and goodness we can always trust, whose salvation through 
Christ, if sought iu this world, we can always obtain, and 
who always knows what is best for us, and, if weobey him, 
will be sure to do what is best for us. That being is the 
great God in whom “we live and move and have our being.” 
Draw nigh to that God, reader, and he will draw nigh to 
you. 


.---Paul said: 


“ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
which shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or some 
other grain: but God giveth it a body as it has pleased him, and 
to every seed his own body.”’ (I Cor. xiv, 36-38.) 

Dr. Meyer, commenting on these words says: 


* As the seed-corn inthe earth ust die by decomposition, in 
order to become alive in the springing germ, so must the bedy 
decay in the earth in order to become alive in the resurrection- 
body arising out of it at the resurrection of the dead,” 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE twentieth quadrennial Geveral Conference of the 
United Brethren in Christ convened in the York Opera 
House, York, Penn., Thursday, May 9th. The Conferenceis 
composed of 134 delegates including the six bishops who 
are ex-officio members. Forty-five conferences are repre- 
sented and five mission districts. The bishops have all 
the rights of participating in the deliberations. voting, 
etc., that belong to other members. They are all present 
and will preside in the order of their seniority in office. 
Bishop Flickinger, the foreign missionary superintendent, 
has just returned from the missions in Africa and Germany 
and is accorded equal rights and privileges with his col- 
leagues. 

York, where the Conference is assembled, is a city of 
special historic interest to United Brethren. Here, the 
Rev. William Otterbein, the founder and first bishop of 
the Church, was eight years a preacher of the Gospel prior 
to 1774. the year in which his former charch relations were 
practically severed and he formally identified bimself with 
the great revival movement of that time, one of the results 
ef which was the organization of the United Brethren 
Church. Near this place Otterbein attended the second 
United Brethren Conference in 179i, the first conference 
having been held two years before, 1789, in Baltimore. The 
present, therefore, is the Centennial Conference of the 
Church. 

The Conference opened with Bishop J. Weaver, the senior 
bishop. presiding, After suitable opening devotional exer- 
cises, the Rev. J. H. Snyder, of Kansas, was elected secre- 
tary, he having served in the same position four years ago. 

A large part of the first afternoon of the Conference was 
occupied with the reading of the quadrennial address of 
the bishops by Bishop Weaver. It is signed by five of the 
bishops, Bishop Wright dissenting from his associates on 
the utterances of the address respecting the Church Com- 
mission and its work, especially that part relating to the 
steps taken four years ago by the General Conference to 
change the Constitution of the Church. In all other re- 
spects the bishops were in perfect harmony in their views 
and recommendations. The address refers to the fact that 
this Conference is held on historic ground; to the gracious 
revivals that have attended the labors of the ministers of 
the Churcb; to the increase in members of over 40,000 dur- 
ing the past four years, making the present membership 
210,000; to the unprecedented progress made in the educa- 
tional, missionary, publication and other departments of 
the Church. 

One of the bishops, J. J. Glossbrenner, who bad filled the 
bishop’s office forty-two years, whose death occurred two 
years ago, was appropriately referred to in the address, 
with others prominent in the Church who have passed 
away during the quadrennium. 

In reference to the work of the Commission appointed at 
the last General Conference to revise the Confession of 
Faith and Constitution of the Church, the Address says: 

** By the action and authorization of the General Conference 
of May, 1885, a Church Commission was convened on the 17th 
day of the following November, in Dayton, Ohio, to take under 
consideration the Confession of Faith and Constitution of the 
Church and to prepare such aform of belief and such amended 
fundamental rules for its government in the futureas would, in 
their judgment, be best adapted to secure its growth and effi- 
ciency in the work of evangelizing the worid. After due delib- 
eration . areport was unanimously agreed upon, and, in 
November last, by the largest expressiou ever obtained in 
the denomination, was adopted, the vote being in excess of two- 
thirds majority.” 

On Friday morning the report of the Commission was 
presented and referred to a special Committee, with in- 
structions to report as to whether the Commission had 
acted in accordance with its instructions, and as to whether 
the vote taken had been orderly and regular, and to rec- 
ommend the action to be taken in the premises. This 
Committee will certainly report the work of the Commis- 
sion adopted, the whole of which will go into effect on 
Monday, May 13th, according to the provisions approved 
by the people. 

It should be stated that the Commission and its work 
have been the subjects of no little controversy during the 
past four years. The agitation has been due to the meth- 
ods adopted to effect changes rather than to the principles 
involved. In the Confession of Faith recommended no 
changes in doctrines are proposed. ‘Thereis only a restate- 
ment of the doctrines long held by the Church which are 
embraced in thirteen brief but comprehensive articles. 

The Amendments to the Constitution relate to the intro- 
duction of lay delegation into the General Conference, the 
abolition of the restrictive rule respecting secret societies, 
and the proper recognition of the various general interests 
and institutions of the Church, with other slight changes. 
The approval of the Commission’s work marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the bistory of the Church, that has al- 
ready inspired ministry and people with new hopefulness 
for the future. 

The missionary secretary and treasurer, the Rev. W. 
McKee, in hisquadrennial report on Friday afternoon made 
amost gratifying showing as to the missionary operations 
of the Church. The collections for missions during the four 
years past aggregate $309,496.11. The missions in Germany 
and Africa, and among the Chinese on the Pacific Coast, to- 
gether with the home missionary efforts, have had large 
prosperity. 

The Church’s Publishing House at Dayton, Ohio, has 
had four years of remarkable growth in its different depart- 
ments. The Rev. W. J. Shuey, the agent of the House, who 
has held this position for the past twenty-four years, pre- 
sented a report highly gratifying to the Conference. The 





total cash receipts for the quadrennium were $587,485.76, an 
increase over the previous term of $80,300.78. The net 
profits during the four years have been $48,700.29, and the 
total assets of the institution aggregate $282,884.70. The 
total number of books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc.. issued 
during this time was 21,513,833. 

The Church Erection Society has raised nearly 310,000 
during the past four years and has aided in the building of 
69 churches. 

The Sunday-school work has been prospered in a degree 
hitherto unknown under the leadership of Col. Robert Cow- 
den, Secretary. The reports upon this and other general 
interests have been indicative of a progressive spirit in the 
Church and a loyalty to Christ, which alone suffice to ex- 
plain the advances the denomination is making in every 
branch of its work. 

The Conference will be in session two weeks or more. 
The election of bishops and other officers, editors and 
church boards will take place next week. 


YORK, PENN, May Ith, 1889. 





THE taking of testimony before Special Commissioner 
Robinson in the appeal of Professor Smyth to the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts was resumed last week. It will be 
remembered that President Seelye refused to answer cer- 
tain questions concerning the vote and opinion of Dr. Kus- 
tis, one of the Visitors, concerning the removal of Professor 
Smyth, unless the Court should direct him todoso. The 
Court thought his testimony material and directed him to 
answer. Dr. Seelye was examined at Springfield, Mass , 
and was on the stand several hours. He stated that he was 
not present at the meeting of the Board of Visitors at An- 
dover, June 9th, 1886, but was present at the adjourned 
meeting, July 6th, in Boston. No telegrams passing be- 
tween himself and the Board of Visitors, or complainants, 
toucbing the Andover trial had been preserved by bim. On 
the last day of the Andover trial he received a letter from 
Dr. Eustis saying that he could not be present at the hear- 
ing that morping. The letter was brief, and, contaiving 
nothing else of importance, was not preserved. The hear 
ing was continued without him, as it was thought that Dr. 
Eustis might be present later in the day. The Board took 
final action at the meeting of June 4th, and the records of 
the meeting were read tothe Court. There were several 
meetirgs in which conference was had ; but no action was 
taken at any of them. At all these meetings there was no 
expression of opinion by any Visitor that would indicate 
how he would finally vote. Dr. Eustis was singularly fair 
in his expressions, and at none of the conferences previous 
to the final action did Dr. Eustis say anythivg that would 
indicate his final decision. There was no formal separa- 
tion of cases until the final decision was reached at the 
meeting of June 4th. Dr. Eustis first intimated June 3d 
that he would not vote on all the cases; but the question 
whetner each Visitor would vote on all the cases vever 
arose. Dr. Eustis never complained that the Board had 
proceeded in his absence. In answer to the question 
whether any of the Visitors at any of the preliminary con- 
ferences produced any written opinion as to his final de- 
cision, the witness said that they did. This investigation 
being limited by the Court to Dr. Eustis, witness testified 
that Dr. Eustis informally submitted a paper May 27th 
which was not made a part of the record. The paper con- 
tained a proposed finding of the Board and an argument in 
its support. The proposed finding was similar to that final- 
ly reached by the Board. It was a general argumevt and 
fioding without particular reference to any one of the pro 
fessors. The paper was never formally acted upon. 
In the case of Professor Smyth but one vote was takev. 
Dr. Eustis voted to sustain the charges against him. At 
the meeting of May 27th Dr. Seelye also presented infor- 
mally a paper proposing a finding that he considered wise. 
In this conference it appeared that the Visitors might not 
decide uvanimously. He said to his colleagues: 


***Yourindustry and integrity in this whole matter have been 
entirely equal to mine and I must applaud your conclusions al- 
tho our decisions are different. These decisions, however, it 
seems to me must involve the removal of all the professors and 
the work consequent on a reorganization, in consideration of my 
other duties, will cause me to leave the Board and enable you to 
fill the place with one who can carry on the work with you. 
However,if the decision of the Board should command my assent 
I should stand by them, but otherwise you could not object to 
my leaving you.’ The feeling of all the members of the Board 
was pleasant, and it was understood that I should not take im- 
mediate action.” 


At the meeting of July 6th a paper bearing on the legal as- 
pects of the case was presented by Dr. Wellman or Dr. 
Dexter. After a few pages of it had been read, it was set 
aside as improper because the professors had pot been noti- 
fied to appear. Witness had no copy of it and did not know 
that Dr. Eustis had one. Dr. Eustis never mentioned to wit- 
ness that he had received a paper on the case from Dr. Park. 
In his cross-examination President Seelye said that in no 
way had Dr. Eustis expressed to him er in his presence any 
prejudice or bias against Professor Smyth or hostility 


toward him. In his paper containing his proposed finding’ 


Dr. Eustis made no distinction between the professors. 
Among the other witnesses examined were Mr. Pierce and 
Dr. Hamilton, members of Dr. Eustis’schurch. Mr. Pierce 
had heard Dr. Eustis say at a prayer-meeting that the 
teaching of Andover was contrary to the creed of the sem- 
inary. Dr. Hamilton testified to the same effect. The 
meeting referred to was held October, 1886. Dr. Eustis 
said that the professors were teaching a doctrine contrary 
to the creed, and were misappropriating the funds of. the 
seminary by drawing their salaries. He also said that 
Hume, whose case was then before the American Board at 
Des Moines, was the fruit of Andover, and of progessive 
orthodoxy, of which Professor Smyth was the author; that 
the prudential committee of the American Board were in 
the same fix that the Andover Visitors were in their efforts 
to maintain the principles of their foundation. It is under- 
stood that the preliminary work of the commission is now 











about finished, and the testimony will be submitted to the 
Supreme Court. 


....The question of admitting Negroes to the Diocesan 
Convention ot the Protestant Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina was settled last week, at the annual Convention, 
at least for the present. Bishop Howe in his address said: 


“Our constitution provides the qualification for clerical dele- 
gates. There is no word of colorin that canon. It simply says 
‘an ordained Christian minister, one in holy orders.’ Now, if 
you would have me add color to the definition and say, for in. 
stance. a white man in holy orders, I answer that 1 cannot do 
it, because you are substituting a local for an ecclesiastical defi. 
nition. You urge, possibly, the opinion of gentlemen learned in 
the laws, and I answer that, while I yield great respect to the 
reference in matters pertaining to life and property and civil] 
affairs, I must in ecclesiastical matters relating to church 
vanons and constitutions, follow my own conscientious convic- 
tions. 1 mustuse my own eyes and not another's. I say these 
things partly by way of self-vindication, partly for another rea- 
son. In self-vindication because I learn that some have thought 
that I ought, for peace’ sake, to leave off from my list names of 
colored clergymen who come up to canonical requisitions and 
corstitutionai requisitions. If I could even think of such a 
thing I should be unworthy of my position, and of you who in. 
vited me to it.” 


The bishop’s party had a majority of the convention, 
The lay delegates from the thirteen seceding churches 
were present, the only colored delegate at the convention be- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Pollard, known in the controversy as the 
‘bone of contention.” Early in the proceedings the re- 
ceders presented themselves in a body and read an address 
in which they announced their willingness to return to the 
convention, provided there was to be an entire separation 
of the races. Next wassubmitted an amendment to the 
constitution defining the qualifications of clerical delegates 
in such a manner as to exclude colored clergymen who may 
hereafter apply for almission, but in effect admitting the 
Rev. Mr. Pollard. A fight was made on this by the anti-colored 
party, but it was finally passed and has to be again passed 
at the convention of 1890 by a two-third vote. Thus ama 
jority of the seceders accepted the compromise and returned 
to their allegiance to the convention. About half a dozen 
marched out of the convention, declaring they would not 
sit in it as long as a colored man occupied aseat. There are 
four colored churches in the dioc: se, neither of which have 
elected lay delegates to the convention for the past five 
or six years, 


....We are to have the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in this city this year. Its sessions begin on Thursday of 
this week in the Fourth Avenue Church. Thursday ever- 
ing the retiring Moderator, Dr. C. L. Thompson, will 
preach the annual sermon. Friday evening a reception 
will be given the members of the Assembly at the Metro- 
p»itan Opera House. One of the interesting questious to 
come before the Assembly will be the report of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. The committees of the two Churches met in con- 
ference last month in Atlanta, Ga. Those present were, 
from the Northern Church: Drs. J. T. Smith, D. C. Mar- 
quis, W. E. Moore, J. T. Leftwich, W. C. Young, R. M. 
Patterson, C. L. Thompson and C. §, Pomeroy; Elders 8S. 
M. Breckenridge, J. H. Baldwin and Henry M. Knox. 
From the Southern Church: Drs. Moses D. Hoge, J. R. 
Wilson, J. D. Witherspoon, G. B. Strickler, W. H. Houston 
and C. A. Stillman; Elders, T. J. Kirkpatrick, A. W. 
Machen and Mr. McPheeters. Dr. Wilson preside.) and 
Dr. Moore was made secretary. Three sub-committees 
were appointed—one on co-operation in the foreign field, 
ope on co-operation in the home mission field, and one on 
the evangelization of the Negro race. A union prayer- 
meeting was held in First Church, led by one of our min- 
isters, and the proceedings were quite harmonious. It is 
said that the spirit was very hopeful. No report is yet 
made public. Nothing is now heard, say“ a correspond- 
ent, about the doctrinal unsoundnesc the Southern 
Church, nor is there question of the power of its boards, 








Missions. 


A MASTER WORKMAN IN THE CHURCH. 


ON the 10th of April a meeting was held in the hall on 
the premises of the Bible House in Constantinople in com- 
memoration of the services of the late Rev. Isaac G. Bliss, 
D.D., Agent of the American Bible Society for the Levant. 
About 300 persons of several different nationalities were 
present. The remarks made at this meeting had a quality 
of sincerity and spontaneity, which told, quite as much as 
their appreciative phraseology, of the powerful personal 
infinence of Dr.Bliss. The extent of this influence was sug- 
gested by the convergence of so many testimonies of love 
and respect from men representing different interests. 

The Rev. Dr. Washburn, President of Robert College and 
chairman of the meeting, bore testimony to the vlue of 
the friendship of Dr. Bliss to the College enterprise, and to 
the personal character of the man, which made itself felt 
in social intercourse so that an hour in kis society was 
always a stimulant to a better life. Dr. Bliss had intense 
and complete consecration without the least taint of fanati- 
cism or cant; for his charity was such that every good 
cause was his cause and every man was his neighbor in 
the Scriptural sense. 

The large and liberal sympathies of the Hon. O. S. 
Straus, United States Minister to Turkey, and at the same 
time the catholicity of Dr. Bliss’s own interests, were 
brought out by the remarks of Mr. Straus, to the effect 
that no one could come under the influence of Dr Bliss 
without being moved by hissincerity. In him he recog- 
nized the qualitics of the true hero and in his death be had 
lost a friend and counselor who had been of benefit tohim 
both personally and officially; contact and communion with 
whom he would always hold to have been one of the 
privileges of his life. 
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The feeling of the native churches was put into words by 
the Rev. A. Constantian, who said that the tireless, self- 
denying life of Dr. Bliss was of the order whose fruits never 
die out. His memory isin the hearts of all who have the 
Bible, in all parts of the Empire, and bis monument is the 
Bible House at Constantinople. The testimony of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, given by one of the 
fathers of the Mission, the Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D., was to 
the indebtedness of the Mission to Dr. Bliss. In his travels 
jn connection with the Bible work he was always brought 
into contact with missionaries of various societies, and his 
interest in all of their enterprises was precisely the same as 
if they had been connected with his own society. 

In Pera, of Constantinople, there is a church composed 
chiefly vf British subjects of various non-conformist de- 
nominations. At this meeting, N. Burness, Esq., of that 
church, arose to say that spiritual influences which 
Dr. Bliss had set in motion in that church, when some years 
ago he had helped them in the pulpit and in the commit 
tee-room, were still at work. The people remember his 
motto, which was ‘“‘ Forward,” and his favorite text, which 
-was ‘‘Grow in grace.” 

Mr. A. H. Boyajian, the civil head of the Protestant com- 
munity in Turkey, came forward to set forth impressions 
formed of Dr. Biiss during twenty years of business rela- 
tions with him. Such relations are a test of character; 
and Mr. Boyajian described the warm, eager activity of Dr. 
Bliss, an activity that was persistent, so that he solved by 
night the knotty problems which arose during the day. 
And this activity centered about the work of God. Dr. 
Bliss devised good things innumerable, but the center of 
‘all his thoughts was the preparation and wider dissemina- 
tion uf the Word of God. To illustrate the truly Christian 
spirit that marked his daily intercourse with others, Mr. 
Boyajian alluded to Dr. Bliss’s way of turning back after a 
particularly warm discussion in which they had been una- 
ble to agree, “‘and,” said he, ‘' while I was still boiling, he 
would come into my room holding out his hand, and ask- 
ing pardon for anything that he had said which he ought 
mot to have said. He wasatrue Christian, or there are 
none.” 

The relations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, or 
at least of its agents with another society with the same 
object laboring in tbe same regions might be of a delicate 
nature; but the Rev. Dr. Thomson, agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, spoke warmly of the tact and 
the consideration which had marked all of Dr. Bliss’s rela- 
tious to himself, and the harmony with which their labors 
had been carried on, each in the sphere assigned to it. 

The impression of the life and work of this good mau left 
upon those present at the meeting was well reflected in the 
words of the Rev. M. Bowen, the successor of Dr. Bliss in 


the agency of the Bible Society, when he said that Dr. Bliss | 


was a friend to know whom was a benediction, and whose 
character would always be an inspiration. It was very 
evident to all who were present, whether strangers or old 
friends of Dr. Bliss, that in his death the Church universal 
has lost one of her strong men. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY TWENTY-SIXTH. 
JESUS BETRAYED.—MaArRK xiv, 43-54. 








NoTeEs.—Jesus had now awakened the three disciples 
that slept. He had rejoined the other eight whom he had 
left as a guard at the gate of the Garden of Gethsemane. 
They were leaving the Garden about one o’ciock in the 
morning in the light of the full moon when they heard the 
confused clatter of a motley crowd, and saw the glimmer 
of lanterns beneath the dark shade of the olive trees. 
“With swords and staves.’’—It was a curious mixture of 
military and mob, swords and clubs. As the official gen- 
darmes came to apprehend him, they were probably 
joined on their midnight march by a rabble of the common 
people who were encamped about, and who came for sheer 
curiosity; but they were led by the Roman guard and rep- 
resentatives of the High Priest. ‘“Whomsoever I shall 
kiss.”’—This is a common method of salutation among men 
in the East, and also in Germany to-day and other parts of 
Eastern Europe. The disciples often kissed their Master 
after an absence. Judas did whut he had undoubtedly often 
done before, only in this case the Greek says that it was an 
unusually fervent and affectionate kiss. The greater the 
guilt the greater the hypocrisy! “Smote the servant.” 
—John, who probably knew him well, says it was Malchus. 
———* That the Scriptures might be fulfilled.’’—This may 
refer to Isa. liii, 12, where the Messiah is to be numbered 
among the transgressors. “A certain young man,.”— 
Perhaps Mark himself. The order of the High Priest had 
been probably to include disciples in the arrest. Mark is 
the only synoptist to relate this incident. Whoever he 
was, he had been aroused from his sleep and had his linen 
bed-clothes on. “‘Naked.”’—Does not mean literally se, 
but with nothing but an undergarment on. Verse 53 
tells of a full meeting of the board of condemnation. It 
was at the house ef Annas, the legitimate High Priest, who 
now held the office of nominal High Priest either as Presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim, cr as Sagan, the legal substitute of 
the High Priest. Caiaphas was the High Priestunder Ro- 
man Law, and was the son-in-law of Annas. They both 
lived together in the palace. So, naturally, the first hearing 
was held before Annas, the venerable and legitimate head 
of the Jewish priesthood. 

Instruction.—One expects a stab from an enemy either 
inthe breast or in the rear. But to have your iutimate 
friend, the chosen companion of many years betray you 
with the tenderest outward sign of affection that exists, 
this is the first death more bitter than physical dissolution. 
Cesar veiled his face when Brutus struck the blow; but 
Christ never flinched. He Jooked and soon healed an enemy 
With a touch. 

An obvious lesson is that of fidelity when we vow the 























oath of frieud. Every church-member is a consecrated 
man. He has kissed the Lord. May the solemnity ofsuch 
personal union with the Master and pure manliness of 
character prevent disloyalty toward him we serve. 

Another lesson of personal conduct one to another is 
plain. Christ exhibited in this trying moment not only the 
**two-o’clock-in the-morning’’ courage that Napoleon 
lauded but a poise of self-control hard to understand. He 
did not blackguard, or even upbraid his false friend. He 
took it like the supreme man he was, in an inward agony 
of outward peace. His one question to Judas was enough 
to make that traitor hang himself for very shame. Wash- 
ington had he never given way to occasional bursts of 
profane rage would have been held even in more 1everent 
affection than he is. Inorder to express contempt or dis- 
satisfaction or disappointment the Christian has no divine 
precedent for treating himself to arecess of billingsgate or 
even mild profanity. ; 

The time of danger is not exactly the time to flee. It is 
human nature but not high moral nature. When we par- 
take of the sacrament we should have the strength of mar- 
tyrs by direct inheritence from Christ to the present day. 

Peter was illustrious as a manof queer freaks. Now he 
smites and now he follows @far off. Would that only one 
disciple had allowed himself to be arrested with Christ ! 

Itis no unusual sight to-day to see many of the so-called 
elect warming themselves in comfort by the fire while the 
poor suffer. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARKER, WILLIAM E., ord. in Lake City, Minn. 
CUSICK, M. H., ord. in St. Charles, Minn. 
GLOVER, F. NELSON, ord. in Streator, Ill. 
MASON, J. T., accepts call to Amboy, Ill. 
McLAIN, EDWARD, ord. in La Salle, Ill. 
McLELLAN, BRYANT, ord. in Osterville, Mass, 
SHAW, JouN A., ord, in Hyannis, Mass, 
STORY, W. E., ord. in Berwick, II]. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARRETT, JouN P., Lacon, called to Wayne, Ill. 

BEMAN, ALBERT M., accepts call to Corning, Ia. 

BROWN, J. NEWTON, Owatonna, Minn., resigns. 

CLAPP, Cepuas F., Eighth Ave. ch., Oakland, Cal., be 
comes superintendent of missions in Oregon. 

CLAYTON, THOMAS, inst. in Huntington, West Va. 

CURRY, DAVID, ord. in Whittaker, Mich. 

DAVIDSON. W. W., Big Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

DAVIES, THOMAS V., Village Creek, accepts call to West- 
moreland, Kan. 

DE FOREST, HERMAN P., Taunton, Mass., accepts call to 
Wovdward Ave., ch., Detroit, Mich. 

FULLERTON, EpWARD G., becomes assistant pastor of 
Plymouth ch., Worcester, Mass. 


GREENLEES, CHARLEs A,, Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
to Kingsley, Kan. 


HARTLEY, Joun, Hamilton, called to Lyndon, III. 
HOPKINS, W. H., accepts call to Woodbridge, N. J. 
HUGHES, MorRIEN M., Remsen, accepts call to Lisbon 
Center, N. Y. 
——_ CHARLES L., Axtell, accepts call to Argentine, 
an. 


KOCHENDOERFER, A., called to German ch., Culbert- 
son, Neb. 


MORSE, MILTON J., Carbondale and Ridgeway, accepts 
call to Neosho Falls, Geneva and Vernon, Kan. 


MORSE, RoBERT C., Westmoreland, Kan., accepts call to 
Fairtield, Neb. 


MACNEILL, SAMUEL 
to Antigo, Wis. 

McCORKLE, 8S. W., inst. in Ironton, O. 

MILLER, H. G., Argentine, Kan., resigns, 

MOONEY, ROopeERIckK J., Hinsdale, N. H., accepts call to 
Ellensburg, 7. Ee 

MULLER, JouHN H., ord. in Sheffield, Mass. 

NUTTING, WALLACE, Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J. re- 
signs. 

PULLAN, FREDERICK B., East Orange, N. 
Winchester, Mass. 

ROGERS, WILLIAM, ord. evangelist in San Juan, Cal. 

ROSBURO, SAMUEL R., Rock Creek, O., resigns. 

a FRANK D., Townsend, Mass., called to Roch- 
ester, 

SHAW, GEORGE W., Ashton, accepts call to Howard, South 
Dakota. 

SMITH, Henry H.. Mattawan, Mich., resigns. 

SMITH, J. H. B., Enterprise and Detroit, accepts call to 
Carbondale and Ridgway, Kan. 

STEPHENSON, WILLAM D. J., Willow Valley, Neb., re- 
signs. 

TAFT, JAYN., East ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

TENNEY, H. MELVILLE, Madison Ave. ch., Cleveland, O., 
accepts call to Grinnell, la. 

TURNER, B. R., Grtzland, Rotate and Sunnyside, Kan., 
resigns. 

ad a CHARLES F., Clare, accepts call to St. Ignace, 
Mich. 


WILCOX, SETH M., Alexandria, Minn., called to Butte 
City, Mont. 


M., Sleepy Eye, Minn., accepts call 


J., called to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


LEONARD, CuHaAs A., McCormick Seminary, accepts call 
to Cooksville, lil. 

McCLENAGHAN, 5S 
ant Grove, N. J. 

SEWARD, Aveustus, D.D., died in Vineland, N. J., re- 
cently, aged 69. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM SMITH, died recently at Wegee, O., 
aged 32. 


TYNDALL, C. H., Escanaba, Mich,, accepts call to Broome 
Street Tabernacle, New York City. 


WING, ConRAD PHELPS, D.D., died in Carlisle, Penn., re- 
cently, aged 80, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARHYDT, GEORGE W., ord. priest in Plainville, Conn, 
CHURCH, JAMEs H., ord. deacon in Jacksonville, Ill. 


COLE, Txos L, becomes rector Trinity ch., Portland, 
Oregon. : ; 


S. J., Princeton, accepts call to Pleas- 


COOKE, GILEs B., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 
ane ws BYRON, accepts rectorship Christ ch., Greenville, 


KENYON, RALPH W., Holy Sepulchre, New York City, 
resigns. 


LOWNDES, ARTHUR, accepts charge Doane Memorial 
* Chapel, South Amboy, N. J. 


MAURY, MyTTON, Waltham, Mass., resigns. 
OSBORNE, L. S., Trinity ch., Chicago, IN., resigns. 


hs aM. A. B., accepts rectorship Emianual ch., Cleve- 
and, O. 


WARE, W. G., accepts rectorship St. John’s, York, Penn, 








Personalities. 





M. RENAN, the French historian, is short and fleshy 
and looks like a good-natured priest with his broad, clean- 
shaven Rabelaisian face, large nose, small gray eyes and 
well-shaped mouth. He seems to have preserved something 
of that timidness of a young man who has been early sub- 
jected to a rigid discipline and accustomed to compress the 
free and generous expansion of natural sentiments. In 
company he evidently desires to please and shows in his 
conversation the same indulgent electicism that one finds 
in his books. Always of the same opinion as the person 
with whom he is talking, when he listens he gently nods 
his head in approval of what is said. Doubtless he makes 
his mental reservations, but they are for himself alone. 
Altho the commotion caused by his earlier works has sub- 
sided, the rigid Catholics have never forgiven him for his 
desertion of the Church. The Bretons make the sign of the 
cross when he goes among them to spend his summer holi- 
days, and a few years ago, on his first visit to his native 
town after anabsence of nearly forty years, the tenant of 
the house in which M. Renan was born was tabooed by the 
neighbors because he loaned his chamber to “ the evil one”’ 
during his stay at Tréguier. 


..A curious story is told in the columns of Vanity 
Fair, from Berlin, that the Emperor of Austria has only 
been prevented from abdicating by the ‘paternal command 
of the Pope.’”?” A month ago the Emperor had quite made 
up his mind to surrender the reins to his nephew—for 
whom it is currently believed that he entertains neither af- 
fection nor respect—and both Taaffe and Kalnoky tried in 
vain to turn him from his resolve. They applied, therefore, 
to the Pope, who at once wrote a letter, which had the de- 
sired effect. This is the story, and it certainly has an air of 
probability about it, for Franz Josef has aged greatly since 
his son’s death, and has lost all the zest he formerly had, 
even in the mere drudgery of government. Once the most 
hearty and zealous of rulers, he is now languid and indif- 
ferent. Asa consequence, ministerial troubles are multi- 
plying and intrigue is flourishing. The state of the health 
of the Empress, too, is deplorable; the symptoms of mental 
derangement have become very pronounced since her son’s 
death, and the doctors say that if there is not a change for 
the better soon in her general physical condition permanent 
insanity will be assured. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Milburn, the Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, isa blind man. He has been blind from 
childhood, but a man of more distinguished appearance 
cannot be found in Congress. He bears a striking resem- 
blance to Governor Gordon. His daughter leads him to the 
Capitol each morning about eleven o’clock, and from that 
hour until noon he sits in the reception-room smoking, 
while Miss Milburn reads to him the morning papers, 
Whenever anything is read which strikes him, he asks to 
have it read a second time; and it is indeed a rare excep- 
tion when, in his opening prayers, he does not refer to 
something his daughter has just read to him from the 
morning papers. By his reference to current events and 
the strikingly beautiful and eloquent language of his 
prayers, he has made a friend of each and every member, 
aud some of the more religiously inclined always go to the 
Capitol early just to hear the beautiful morning prayer 
offered up by ‘‘the Blind Chaplain.” 


..-Mrs, Charles Casperdone, living near Mandan, Dak., 
heard a noise in her hen-house the other night. Her hus- 
band was away, having gone to Mandanto spend the night, 
so she seized an ax and hurried out, very scantily dressed. 
When she opened the door of the hen house a wildcat 
jumped at her and tore her left arm savagely. Pushing it 
off she struck it on the head and knocked it lifeless. At 
that instant another cat sprang at her, grabbed her leg, 
bit it severely, and then made off. But there was still a 
third wildcat, and this one attacked her, and nearly 
stripped her clothing off before she could get in a fatal blow. 
The cats thus disposed of, Mrs. Casperdone fainted, and 
was carried into the house by a neighbor who had been 
summoned by one of her little boys. She was so severely 
bitten and clawed that she had to stay in bed several days. 


..-Tamberlik, he eminent tenor lately deceased, loved 
luxury, and as fast as he earned money he spent it, either 
for himself or for those in misery. Notwithstanding the 
thousands and thousands of dollars gained by his voice, 
Tamberlik died comparatively poor. Before his time sing- 
ers did not receive the immense sums paid them to day, so 
that he marks an epoch in the musical world. Achille 
Tamberlik, his father and impresario, demanded $600 an 
eyenivg for the tenor—not an extraordinary price, as the 
house was crowded every time hesang. The stars of to-day 
owe much to Tamberlik, the first of the high-salaried 
singers. 


....Chang, the pleasant-faced Chinese giant that Mr. 
Barnum transported about the country with his famous 
show, is buried in his own ccuntry. An enterprising local 
museum proprietor cabled to China offering $1,000 for his 
skeleton; but the Chinese Government frowned on the 
proposition and refused to allow the bones of the great 
man to be sent out of the Celestial kingdom. 
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Saitay. 


METHODS OF SANITATION. 


Dr. JOHN C. MCVAIL, one of the best 
Scotch authoritiesin medicine and hygiene, 
in an address as President of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, has well outlined 
the methods and aims of Sanitary Science 
and Art. He speaks thus: 


“The means for disease prevention which lie 
at the disposal of the modern sanitarian are 
both numerous and varied, and the value itself 
of the whole object of preventive medicine is 
but seldom called in question. Broadly speak- 
ing, we may take it that there are three great 
lines of defense, three groups of measures be- 
longing to preventive medicine. These are san- 
itation, inoculation and isolation. Sanitation is 
the first line. The word is often used tocover 
both inoculation and isolation; but I wish to 
apply it here ina more restricted sense. As- 
suming the theory to be correct that zymotic 
diseases are due to specific organisms, we may 
say that the object of sanitation in this nar- 
rowed meaning is to produce such conditions of 
air, soil and water as shall not be consonant 
with the existence of these organisms. Such 
environment as is most suited to a human being 
is least suited to his microscopic foes. The first 


line of defense, in fact, is simply cleanliness 
cleanliness in breathing, eating and drinking; 
cleanliness, personal, domestic and national. 


It includes many measures. It means that the 
soil on which we construct streets and houses 
shall be unpolluted, that the houses themselves 
shall be roomy and w 1) ventilated. and that 
the air which ventilation provides sha}] itself 
be pure. It means that the water we drink 
shall contain no germs of cholera or enteric 
fever, and that our food shall be clean and 
wholesome. [t means many legislative acts— 
acts relating to pollution of rivers, to adultera- 
tion of food, to water-supply, to bake-houses, to 
smoke abatement, to cattle diseases, to dairies 
and cowsheds, to factories and workshops, to 
open spaces, and to public health matters of 
many other kinds. This, then, is our first line 
of defense, and the question arises, Is it not in 
itself sufficient? Are all these laws and is a/l 
this cleanliness not enough, in our own coun- 
try at least,to exterminate zymotic diseases? 
Unfortunately experience answers No, for there 
are germs and germs. A few feet of pure air 
are enough to destroy the poison of typhus 
fever, while, if Dr. Hubert Airy be right, that 
of diphtheria may retain its vitality for several 
miles. Typhus fever, enteric fever and cholera 
may be taken asthe best examples of enemies 
which are unable to pass our first line of de- 
fense. The question as to whether this line 
will ever be rendered capable of eradicating 
such a disease as small-pox is hardly a practi- 
calone. I do not say that cleanliness has no 
power over it. The germs of small-pox will 
thrive better in a dirty house than ina clean 
one. Butin the case of a disease whose living 
cause appears to retain its vitality through a 
mile or more of London air, it is clear that in 
this country, with its enormovs population, 
such air-space as can be given in the best of 
model dwellings will be of little avail against 
this scourge. Whether a man’s head, or his 
heart, or his liver be his weak part, he is 
strengthened and benefited by those sanitary 
measures which constitute our first line of de- 
fense. And be it noted that, valuable as are 
the second and third lines of which I am about 
to speak, it cannot be said of them that they 
directly protect against attack by any other 
than those diseases in special view of which 
they are undertaken. 

“The second line I have named inoculation, 
and I bave done so advisedly,as indicating a 
theory rather than anactuality. If wedescribe 
the group of measures classed under the first 
line as consisting of means for preventing dis- 
ease germs from spreading and multiplying, we 
may describe the second gronp as a protection 
against germs which have succeeded in break- 
ing through the first line. The second line is 
even less complete than the first. We have no 
inoculation to protect against scarlatina, 
measles, or whooping-cough. Against hydro- 
phobia the line is inactive formation. Against 
cholera it was tried with very doubtful effectin 
Spain two or three years ago. In fact, it is 
against only one disease that in past years this 
method of protection has been found capable of 
being made efficient. Fortunately the disease 
in question—small-pox—is one against which 
there is very special need for protection, for 
there is none over which the first group of 
measures has less power. 

“The third and last line of defense is isola- 
tion; the separation of the sick from tbe 
healthy. It has been said that the use of the 
knife is the opprobrium of surgery. In the 
same way isolation is the opprobrium of pre- 
ventive medicine. Our first aim,as we have 
seen, is to prevent the existence of disease 
germs. Our second aim, which assumes that 
the first bas been unsuccessful, consists in 
efforts to make the human body proof against 
the germs, to provide a coat of mail against an 
enemy that has broken through our defenses. 
Our third aim assumes that the enemy has got 
some of us by the throat, that part of our forces 
isin his grasp. I say, therefore, that isolation 
is the opprobrium of preventive medicine, and 
in allour work it is necessary to keep this in 
mind, that our main object should be to make 
isolation unnecessary by preventing any section 
of the population from being seized by disease, 
just as the main object of the surgeon should be 
to make operation unnecessary by the use of 





other and better means. But while it is true 
that the knife is the opprobrium of surgery, it 
is also true, paradoxical as it may appear, that 
some of the greatest triumphs of surgery are 
due to the use of operative measures. So also 
with us, some of the greatest triumphs of pre- 
ventive medicine are due to timely isolation; 
isolation, that is to say, of the disease poison. 
For it is to be remembered that the isolation of 
the patient is simply a means -toward the isola- 
tion of the poison. All methods of disinfection 
belong to this third line of defense—the burning 
of bedding, the fumigation of rooms, and so on, 
have for their object the destruction of a living 
germ whose existence we have failed to pre- 
yent.” 








Science. 


SoME time ago M. Dufour, of Morges 
(Switzerland), called attention to the fact 
that, on account of the curvature of the 
earth’s surface, the image of the sun reflect- 
ed in still water should be distorted. If the 
observer is near the water-surface the effect 
is not sensible; but if he is at a considera- 
ble elevation (200 or 300 feet), and the sun is 
near the horizon, so that the points where 
the reflections take place on the water sur- 
face are some miles distant from him, the 
effect becomes very ncticeable, and consti- 
tutes a new and very pretty proof of the 
earth’s rotundity. Several observers have 
recently made the observations to test the 
theoretical result. Ricco, at Palermo, bas 
used photography, and Forel, at Geneva, has 
made telescopic measures of the vertical 
and horizontal diameters of the reflected 
image. The vertical diameter of the image 
is made shorter by the distortion. 


....-From an account of the results of me- 
teorological observations taken at various 
stations west of the Mississippi, and commu- 
bicated to the Washington Philosophical 
Society by Gen. A. W. Greely, it appears 
that the aridity of the far W.st has been 
considerably overrated, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the fewness of observing stations 
#t the date of the last census. The charting 
of more recent observations has shown that 
the area which receives only five inches of 
rain per annum is comparatively small, has 
diminished that which receives less than 
fifteen inches by above a quarter of a mil 
lion of square miles, and has shown that 
some spots which had been cre lited with 
five inches or less of precipitation actually 
receive as much as sixteen inches. General 
Greely believes, however, that the popular 
opinion that the rainfall is increasing over 
the arid region is correct. 


..-.Was the “fabled Atlantis” a fable, 
or did such a continent in the Atlantic 
Ocean once exist, and then all at once be- 
come submerged beneath the waves ? Many 
arguments have been adduced iv proof of 
the actual existence of Atlantis. N wa 
botanist comes forward with his contribu- 
tion. He notes that there are plants of a 
more tropical cast existing in the Canary 
Islands, and nowhere else, that must, he 
says, have traveled there by a land connec- 
tion in the past, which does not exist at the 
present time, but which “ Atlantis’’ would 


readily have furnisted. One of these is a 
speci:s of date palm, Phenix Canariensis, 
The whole flora is peculiar. showing less 
relation tothe African flora than one might 
expect if the line of migration had been 
chiefly from that point. A beautiful pine, 
Pinus Canariensis is found nowhere else 
but on these Islands. 


....The heaths which are found in Great 
Britain, Erica cinecria, Erica tetralix, and 
Calluna vulgaris, have been found at Nan- 
tucket, and are evidently spreading. Much 
interest is felt in the decision whether these 
species are truly aboriginal or have been in- 
troduced from Europe, as interesting geo- 
graphical questions are involved. If indig- 
enous the fact would indicate a closer ter- 
restrial connection with the land of Britain 
than now prevails, and it would corroborate 


other botanical facts with a similar tenden- 
cy. As against the truly indigenous cbar- 
acter of the plant is the fact of its seeming 
to spread easily to new localities. If itis 
indigenous, it would seem that it ought to 
have spread as easily in the past as in more 
recent times. 


....It has been broadly stated that sweet 
secretions are to flowers attractions by 
which insects are led to visit them and thus 
secure cross fertilization. This may be so, 
but there seem often exceptions to this 
general rule. A recent observer records 
that bees in great numbers visit the com- 
mon tiger lily of gardens for the excre- 
tions at the base of the perianth, without 
in the slightest degree aiding in the fertili- 
zation of the flower. This, if at all effected, 
would be by pollen-gathering insects. The 
sweet secretions, from the fertilization 
view, would be absolute waste. The same 
observer notes that many gaudy lilies have 
also a delightful fragrance, while usually 
the one attraction in a flower is deemed 
enough to draw insects to it. 





Biblical Research. 


In Workman’s new discussion of the text 
of Jeremiah is found also an Introductory 
Notice by Professor Franz Delitzsch. In 
this the veteran Hebraist gives the reader 
his theory and solution of that great crux 
of textual criticism in this prophet, namely, 
the original arrangement of the prophecies 
of this book. This, as is gencrally known, 
is quite different in the Septuagint from 
what it isin the Massoretic text. Particu- 
larly notable is the transfer of the third part 
of the Hebrew containing the prophecies 
against the Gentile nations to the middle of 
the collection inthe Greek. Delitzsch, as 
the result of years of study, presents an en- 
tirely new view of the original order of these 
prophecies and one that seemingly, at least, 
contributes much to the understarding of 
their internal harmony. According to him, 
they fall into nine groups or books, of which 
each three, ina certain sense, form a trilo- 
gy. These groups are the following: 1, the 
book of the time of Josiah (chaps. i-vi), con- 
taining the call and first preaching of the 
prophet; 2, the book of the time of Jehoia- 
kim, orthe preaching at the gate of the 
Temple in the cities of Judah and in the 
streets of Jerusalem ‘chaps. vii-xii); 3, the 
book of the irrevocable curse, of the time of 
Jeremiah (chaps. xiii-xx); 4, the book 
against the shepherds of the people with- 
out chonological arrangement (chaps. xxi- 
xxv); 5, the book of the conflict of Jeremiah 
with the false prophets, partly in the time 
of Jehoiakim, partly in that of Zedekiah 
(chaps. xxvi-xxix); 6, the book of the restora- 
tion of Israe!, without chronological arrange- 
ment (chaps. xxx-xxxiii); 7, the book of 
the accounts of the unbelief and skepticism 
of the kings and the people of Israel belong- 
ing to the time of Jehoiakim and including 
some of the time of Zedekiah (chaps. xxxiv 
-xxxviii) ; 8, the book of the destinies of the 
people after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(chaps. xxxix-xlv, with the supplementary 
notice concerning Baruch, chap. xlv, with 
chronological order); 9, the book of the 
prophecies concerning the nations, a decade 
of oracles (chaps. xlvii-li, belonging partly 
to the time of Jehoiakim, chaps. xl-xlix, 33, 
and partly to the time of Zedekiah, chaps. 
xlix, 34-39: 1-li), This, according to De- 
litzsch, is the distribution aimed at by the 
redactor of the Hebrew, which will solve 
the difficulties presented by the incorrect 
positions of the prophecies. Thus the out- 
pouring of the intoxicating cup (chap. xxv), 
which is properly the exordium of Book 9, 
stands in Book 4, because the doom therein 
pronounced embraces all the shepherds 
(rulers) of the nations. The scourging of 
idolatry (chap. x, 1-16) stands in Book 2. 
because in that bock the prophet’s preach 
ing is pre-eminently directed against the 
idol-worsbip of the people. The history of 
the burning of the first roll (chap. xxxvi) 
stands in Book 7, because it furnishes a 


proof of the unbelieving conduct of the 
Court. The prophecy for Baruch (chap. 
xlv), belonging to the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim, stands in Book 8, because it promises 
to Baruch deliverance, which is more in 
harmony with the general trend of the 
prophecies in this book. In other words, 
the prophecies of Jeremiah are not ar- 
ranged chronologically in the Hebrew text, 
but from the standpoint of special topics 
and general contents. 


...-Through the revival of the study of 
post-Biblical Hebrew and of interest in the 
Jewish Mission cau-e, particularly by the 
Instituta Judaica in connection with the 
German universities, a number of important 
biblical problems, both old ani new, are 
being treated with scho.arly thoruughness 
by such men as Delitzsch, Strack, Dalman 
and others. Delitzsch has published pamph- 
lets on the Messiah and his Atonement, the 
Jews as the chosen people of God, and other 
guestions touching particularly the prob- 
lem of the New Testament as the fulfillment 
of the Old. Strack, in addition to his quar- 
terly Nathanael, has published three tract- 
ates of the Mishnah, with critical notes, the 
Sayings of the Fathers, Joma and Aboda 
Zara. Dalman’s discussion of the Suffer- 
ing and Dying Messiab, according to the 
Synagogue of the first Christian Century, is 
an historical investigation of more than or- 


dinary value. The aids for the study of 
post-Biblical Hebrew and its literature have 
improved much of late. The grammar of 
Strack-Siegfried serves as a good introduc- 
tory manual; the Neo-Hebraic and Chaldaic 
Lexicon for the Midrashim and the Tal- 
muds, by Professor J. Levy, has just been 
completed, the last installment also con- 
taining additions by Professor Fleischer as 
had ali its predecessors; the Introduction 
to the Talmud, by Strack, is an excellent 
bird’s-eye view and guide for the student; 
the translations by Wiinsche, of the Midra- 
shim and of the Babylonian Talmud are 
successful and helptul ventures. Through 
these and similar aids the Bible worker has 
now access to a department of research 
which formerly was practically closed to 
him entirely. 








—_——__., 
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School and College. 


THE fifty seventh annual catalog of Penn. 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, Penn., shows 
that the attendance during the present year 
is the largest in the history of the college, 
the total number of students in all depart- 
ments being 200. Through the energetic 
efforts of President H. W. McKnight ang 
the liberality of friends, this institution 
located on the famous battle-ground, is 
making rapid advances. Within the pres- 
ent year it has come into partial possession 
of a bequest by Mr. William Bittenger esti. 
mated at $40,000. A new building, erected 
at a cost of $86,000, containing recitation 
rooms, halls for libraries, scientific cabinets 
and literary societies, is nearing comple. 
tion, and the old main building is about to 
be remodeled as a dormitory. A chair of 
Physical Culture and Hygiene has been 
established, and Professor G. D. Stahley, 
M.D., has been elected to fillit. The Brua 
Memorial Chapel, costing $15,000, the gift 
of Col. Jobn P. Brua, is in process of eree.- 
tion, the corner-stone to be Jaid May 16th, 
Addresses on the occasion are announced 
from Governor Beaver, Hon. Wayne Mc. 
Veagh and Charles Emory Smith. 


....The second year’s circular of Evelyn 
College for young women, at Princeton, N. 
J., shows growing prosperity. It is now 
regularly incorporated, and among its in- 
corporators and trustees we find the Rey, 
Dr. Patton ahd the Rev. Dr. Murray, Presi- 
dent and Dean of Princeton College; the 
Rev. Dr. Green and several well-kvown pro- 
fessors and trustees of Princeton College 
and Theological Seminary; Dr. Wm. Mason, 
of Orange; Vice-Chancellor Van Fleet and 
Cortlandt Parker of Newark, N. J. The 
curriculum of Evelyn, now published for 
the first time, provides a full course of col- 
legiate studies. The lectures of the Prince- 
ton Professors given in the institution are 
a special attraction, while the prominence 
given to the family life is a marked feature 
in this institution. Much importance is at- 
tached to the study of modern languages. 
These are not only taught after the natural 
method, but daily conversation in French 
or German is obligatory upon all the stu- 
dents. 


--.-The Trustees of Johns Hopkins Upi- 
versity have elected Prof. Edward H. Grif- 
fin, of Williams College, University Profes- 
sor of the History of Philosophy and Dean 
of the College Department. It is expected 
that Professor Griffin, who has occupied the 
chair of philosophy at Williams since the 
death of Dr. Mark Hopkins, will accept this 
call to Baltimore. President Gilman re- 
ports that an Emergency Fund of $100,000, 
for the benefit of the University, has been 
contributed by a number of persons, so that 
during the next three years the University 
will go forward without contraction. He 
also announces that Eugene Levering, of 
Baltimore, has offered $20,000 for the con- 
struction of a much needed building. Mr, 
and Mrs. Lawrence Trumbull, uf Baltimore, 
have endowed with the sum of $20,000 a me- 
morial lectureship of poetry, and James 
Russell Lowell will be invited to be the first 
lecturer on this foundation. 


....Ground has been broken for the new 
dormitory and club-house at Colorado Col- 
lege, and it is to be completed September 
Ist. It will be of red sand-stone, and prob- 
ably will be the finest: building of the kind 
in the West. It will be a great boon to 
man y students of limited means in that 
part of the country, as board will be fur- 
nished at cost. The ladies of Colorado 
Springs have organized a society to aid 
young women seeking an education at Col- 
orado College. One of the first steps taken 
will be to erect a cottage for them, and al- 
ready over one thousand dollars have been 
pledged for this purpose. It is hoped that 
this also will be ready for occupancy at the 
same time. 


....-The Thirteenth Summer School of 
Christia.. Philosophy is to be held at Key 
East, N. J., July 18th-26th. Among those 
who are to deliver addresses or contribute 
papers are Bishop Fallows, of Chicago; 
George Sexton, LL.D., of London; Presi- 
dent Magill, of Swarthmore College; Arch- 
deacon Mackay-mith, of New York; Dr. 
Stafford, ef Toronto, Canada; Hon. W. C. 
P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and Presi- 
dent Deems, of the Institute of Christian 
Philosophy. 


....Mr. Henry C. Lea has offered to give 
$25,000 toward the endowment of a chair of 
hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania 
upon condition that a like sum be raised to 
complete the $50,000 necessary for a perfect 
carrying out of the work. A considerable 
sum has already been subscribed. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of *‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





ARE THE JEWS REALLY THE 
CHOSEN PEOPLE? 


Condensed from the German of Prof. FRANZ 
DELITzscH, D.D., Leipzig. 








BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 





OF all reproaches with which the Jews 
are taxed, none is weightier, and, as it 
seems, more justifiable, than the fact that 
they believe themselves to be something 
higher and better than other people. 
They pretend to be God’s chosen people. 
Now, as to the election of Israel, it has an 
eventful history reaching from the post- 
diluvian time of the patriarchs to the 
final term of the New Testament. At the 
time when the human race separated 
itself into nations und all three groups of 
nations, the Semitic no less than the Ja- 
phetic and Hamitic, were sunk in idol- 
atry, we meet as with an oasis in the wil- 
derness, with an only people, whose relig- 
ion has for its foundation the unity of 
God and the holiness of the One. Whence 
has this people the sole possession of this 
fundamental truth, which is of such in- 
finite religious and moral value? It can- 
not be the people as such to which the 
light of this knowledge has risen. It 
must have been the soul of one man, in 
which it did shine, and from which it 
beamed forth upon those around him. 
This one man of central religio-historical 
significance is Abraham, who was found 
fit to become the mediator of blessing to 
all mankind (Gen. xii, 2. ef seqg.). Abra- 
ham’s election is at the same time that of 
Israel (Isa. xll, 8-10), and this fact of his- 
tory and of national consciousness pre- 
pared itself in Moses, who also mediated 
the completion of this fact. The election 
of Israel was the work of pure grace, not 
a merited distinctio:: (Deut. vii, 7, 8; ix, 
5), since there is no respect of persons with 
God (If Chron. xix, 7; Rom. ii, 10), and 
was conditioned by this, that God per- 
ceived in Israel, according to its kernel, 
not according to the mass, the instrument 
appropriate for the objects of his king- 
dom. There is no congregation of God in 
the Old Testament except only the people 
of the God of Abrah.m; but the extent of 
this congregation does not contine itself 
to Abraham’s bodily descendants, but 
comprises also some who are not descended 
from Abraham, but confess the God of 
Abraham (Gen, xii, 5; xiv, 14; Exod. xii, 
48; Ps. xlvii, 10). When. Israel went 
forth from Egypt, a mixed multitude 
went up also with them (Exod. xii, 37), 
and yet we read nowhere that Israel had 
separated this mixed multitude (}DDoNN, 
Numb. xi, 4) from their midst. They 
became an ingredient part of that in‘the 
Sinai-desert legally composed people. 
Thus the idea of partial arbitrariness must 
be excluded from Israel’s election. Is- 
rael’s Jahve is not a national God in that 
particularistic sense as is Chemosh and 
Jupiter Capitolinus, but the God of the 
universe, a holy God, whose holiness does 
not permit him to love one people to the 
exclusion of others, because he is good to 
all (Ps. cxlv, 9), and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. He is not only 
Israel’s king, but also king of all the earth 
(Ps. xlvii, 7), and not only Israel’s crea- 
tor, but also of all other nations (Ps. 
Ixxxvi, 9). As in Israel, soin the world of 
nations does he resist the proud, but gives 
grace to the humble (Ps. Ixvi, 7). 
Throughout the Old Testament the hope 
is expressed that the world of nations 
shall once form with Israel one kingdom 
of God (Ps, Ixxxvi, 9). Israel is only 
God’s first-born (Exod, iv, 22), opening 
the succession of nations, which, as Ps. 
Ixxxvii sings, shall equally share in the 
Same new birth. Later Judaism, which 
placed itself in opposition to the New 
Testament revelation, proves that the 
particularism of the idea of God, unless, 
asin the Old Testament, it has its coun- 
terpoise in the prophetic universalism, 
lewds itself to anaturalization of the idea 
of God, hence the God of Israel as the 


Talmud presents him with the tallith (or 
prayer-mantie) and phylacteries, study- 
ing the Jaw and Midrash and disputing in 
the heavenly school with the rabbis is 
Judaized through and through. 

As to the election of Israel and its pre- 
rogatives of which the apostle Paul 
speaks, we learn from his argument that 
the bodily descent from Abraham in itself 
does not entitle to the claim of the inher- 
itance of promise, but only the belief in 
Christ. The mass of the people whom 
God’s long-suffering endured for many 
centuries and which finally rejected 
Christ, are the vessels of wrath-fitted to 
destruction, whereas those ‘‘whom he 
also called, not from the Jews only, but 
also from the Gentiles,” are the vessels of 
mercy; these then are God’s chosen peo- 
ple. As in Elijah’s time there was a rem- 
nant of such who did not bow their 
knees unto Baal, thus also now a remnant 
of Israel is left ‘‘ according to the election 
of grace.” 

In view of the Pauline train of thought, 
we find it but correct that the body uf the 
believing Christians of the new Covenant 
calls itself Israel, and this accords with 
the New Testament view generally. The 
body of believing Christians, consisting of 
believing Jews and Gentiles, is regarded 
by the New Testament writers as the 
Israel enlarged by the accession from the 
Gentiles. In this sense the epistolary super- 
scription of Jas. i,1 and I Pet. i, 1 must 
be understood. Cbrist, himself, says to 
his own people: ‘* The Kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you, and shall 
be given tu a nation (?#vev) bringing forth 
the fruit thereof” (Matt. xxi, 43), and 
with this corresponds what we read in 
Acts xiii, 46, ef seg.; xxviii, 28. Thus the 
New Testament people of God, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
corner-stone (Eph. ii, 20), became the 
‘elect race, a people for possession” 
(I Pet. ii, 9), constituted a congregation, 
not joined together like that of the old 
Covenant, by the band of blood, but by 
the band of the spirit, a people, therefore, 
not in a national but supernational sense; 
for Christ is our peace, who made both 
one and broke down the middle wall of 
partition (Eph. ii, 14), and there is no more 
Jew and Greek, Greek and barbarian, but 
the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich 
unto all that call upon him (Rom. x, 12; 
Col. iii. 11). 

The Lord’s saying, ‘* salvation isof the 
Jews,” is correct, whether we think 
thereby of the totality of the people or of 
its kernel. In Israel the salvation has 
been prepared ; this was the aim of Isra- 
el’s election. By not taking into account 
Christ and Christianity Israel’s history 
loses itself in the sand. But by giving to 
the Lord’s saying the essentially synony- 
mous idea that Israel should become a 
blessing in the midst of the earth (Isa. 
xix, 24), it is inadmissible to think of the 
people in the totality of its members con- 
nected through descent. For the people 
in its totality diffuses no blessing (cf. Jer. 
ii, 28; xi, 18; Isa. i, 15; Hos. xii, 8), but 
the contrary of that which God's choice 
intends. In it the threat fulfills itself 
(Deut. xxviii, 37), and the promise of me- 
diating the blessing is removed from it 
into the future (Zech. viii, 13). 

How does Israel, according to Biblical 
declarations, fulfill its calling? In the 
first place, by its very existence, which is 
every where a power opposing heathenism; 
and Christianity is but the continuation 
of Israel’s monotheistic religion of revela- 
tion, as may be s2en from the overthrow 
of heathenism in the Roman world. In 
the second place, by its events. Israel’s 
history is an example for ali nations. In 
this sense St. Paul says, *‘ Now these 
things happened unto them by way of 
example, and they were written for our 
admonition (I Cor. x, 11), And when 
Frederick the Great asked the Abbot 
Steinmetz to give him in a few striking 
words a proof of the truth of Christian- 
ity, the latter replied, ‘‘ your Majesty, the 
Jews!” he meant to say that the Jewish 
people, in its then dependent and op- 
pressed state, testifies against its own will 
that Jesus, whom it rejected, is the Mes- 
siah, the God of Israel. In the third 





place, by self-proof—this partly in a polit- 


zr 


ico-external manner, by subduing those 
neighboring vations whose countries were 
promised to them of old, partly by mak- 
ing known the glory and deeds of the God 
of Israel among the Gentiles. A direct 
missionary effort—if we except Jonah— 
is nowhere to be seen. Of course there 
were not wanting such among the believ- 
ers of the Old Testament who thought it 
their duty to make known unto the 
heathen the word of God ; but neither the 
office of the priest nor that of the king 
offered an opportunity for accomplishing 
thisduty. The exile gave the impetus to 
this progress; and in the second part of 
Isaiah it appears effected. The political 
Messiah-picture is given up. The resto- 
ration of Israel and the spiritual renova- 
tion of the world are expected of that 
kernel of the people, which, in truth, is 
Jahve’s servant, and whose mediatorship 
culminates in One who completely and 
definitely accomplishes what is the goal 
of the divine plan of salvation. He is 
destined to become the salvation of God 
unto the end of the earth (Isa. xlix, 6), 
thus the Saviour of the world. With 
whom else is this picture, devised by the 
pen of prophecy, congruent than with Je- 
sus our Lord, who hath sprung outof Judah 
(Heb. vii, 14), the Apostle and High Priest 
of our confession (iii, 1)? As Jonah’s 
antitype, who has passed through a three 
days’ grave in the heart of the earth, he, 
the risen one, turned to the Gentiles with 
the preaching of the New Covenant, which 
he has sealed with his blood,in his apostles 
who refer to themselves, too, by saying 
(Acts xiii, 47): ‘For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying : I have set thee fora 
light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest 
be for salvation unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” In him, the Son of Israel, 
and in his apostles, the sons of Israel, Is- 
rael’s calling as a people of apostles has 
been fulfilled. Whether we understand 
the servant of God collectively or person- 
ally, the matter is the same; the history 
of Israel shows no fulfillment of prophe- 
cy except the one given inhim. A still 
future fulfillment, which should surpass 
the one given in him, is inconceivable. 
In the prophetism of the Old Testament 
we see the preparation of the real salva- 
tion which appeared in Jesus Christ. 
Now already Israel has fulfilled its des- 
tiny, that the Saviour of the world (Isa. 
xlix, 6) came from Israel, But when it 
will embrace with the full fervor of a con- 
trite heart Him whom it had long mis- 
taken, then it will complete its destiny 
by performing its apostolic calling after 
the pattern and in the suite of the cruci- 
fied and risen servant of God, thus help- 
ing to complete the evangelization of the 
world. 
ALLEGHENY, PENN. 





A NEW GERMAN CHURCH LEXI- 
CON. 


Not from choice but from necessity the 
present is an age of encycolpedias, diction- 
aries, literary summaries and books of ref- 
erence of all kinds and every character. 
The bulk of knowledge in the various de- 
partments of research has grown to such re- 
markable proportions, that it is a physical 
impossibility to make independent investi- 
gation in more than one or two special 
branches, or even to keep the track of the 
ups and downs in the leading lines of schol- 
arly study. xcept in one’s own little world 
of work and investigation the student is 
compelled to take at second hand, from the 
specialist in other departments, a good deal 
of his working material. The days when a 
scholar could be equally an authorityin a 
half-dozen or more fields are past, simply 
forthe reason that the work in one re- 
quires more untiring industry in our day 
and generation than the work in half a 
dozen formerly did. In literature and schol- 
arly study, as well as in business, a division 
of labor is not only a cundition of success 
at present, but is an absolute necessity 
Considerations of this kind make it clear 
why works giving a summary of the detail 
studies in the various departments of re- 
search are such an all-important species in 
modern literature and multiply with such 
great rapidity. In theology at least the Ger- 
mans have taken the lead in this kind of 
book, for the reason that they are leaders 
in independent theological research and 
have the greatest number of specialists. 
The great work of Herzog has just been 








completed, but a new candidate for public 


recognition and favor has put in an appear- 
ance in the Kirchliches Handlexicon, pre- 
pared with the co-operation of a number of 
Lutheran divines by Dr. Carl Mensel, with 
the special assistance of Pastors E. Haack 
and B. Lehmann: It is published by Justus 
Naumann, of Dresden, next to Dérffling 
and Francke, of Leipzig, the largest con- 
cern inGermany. Their issue only works of 
a conservative and confessional character. 
The whole work, appearing in quarto form, 
is to embrace four volumes, each of eight 
hundred or more pages. It is published in 
parts, and about one-half of the work is 
out. Over against Herzog and Riehm and 
Schenckel and other works with which it 
should be compared, it bas an individuality 
of its own. Its very title marks it as a 
Church lexicon and designates its stand- 
point as one in harmony with the status of 
the Lutheran Church. Accordingly, when- 
ever an article contains dogmatical ele- 
ments, these are in agreement with the tra- 
ditional views of the Protestant Church of 
Germany. In this regard it differs also 
from Herzog, which, on the whole, avoids 
doctrinal matters as such, treating these 
only in so far as they are within the scope 
of a real encyclopedia. Mensel’s is further 
distinguished by its completeness, no other 
theological lexicon extant taking up so 
many topics and subjects. Biblical articles 
receive special attention; and these, by the 
compactness and solidity of their treatment, 
are, asarule, of great value. There is no 
other work extant from which the stand- 
point of evangelical German theologians of 
the more positive stamp can be studied as 
from Mensel. The confessionalism of the 
work is a moderate and not radical one. 
The method of treatment is to give results, 
and not processes. Only in exceptional cases 
in important articles are discussions entered 
upon. The articles are not signed, but are 
known to bave been prepared by leading 
conservative theologians. The work has 
elicited the warm commendations of such 
men as Delitzsch, Luthardt, the late Pro- 
fessor Kahnis and men of that school of 
thought. The lexicon is not a rival of any 
other in particular, but enters a field not 
yet occupied. The articles, as a rule, are 
distinguisied by compactness, conciseness 
and condensation. This extends even to 
the exclusion of literary references to 
sources of information—certainly one of the 
weaknesses of the work. These volumes 
will make a valuable addition to the work- 
ing library of the theologian and pastor. 





Marriage and Divorce, in Physical, 
Psychical, Moral and Social Relations, 
According to the Law Naiural and ‘Re- 
vealed. B. Frauklin, D.D. (K. and J. B, 
Young & Co. $1.50.) This is a bold, strong. 
and thorough-going book. The author goes 
to the bottom of his subject and is deterred 
by no sentimental considerations from 
touching the delicate points which lie in it. 
His method is philosophical. Looking at 
marriage as rooted in physical nature and 
on this account as having a phase which lies 
wholly within the region of scientific study 
and statistic, he turns his attention first in 
every case to the requirements and indica- 
tions of the natural law or laws which ap- 
ply. Broadening his view he looks at mar- 
riage asa social institution designed to fur- 
nish a modus vivendi for the two sexes with 
each other. Here hetouches on the relation, 
influence and proper sphere of civil law in 
laying down and regulating the institution. 
The highest plane on which to view the sub- 
ject is what Dr. Franklin calls the psychical 
or the spiritual, including all the moral, 
intellectual, esthetic and religious aspects 
of the subject. His discussion of divorce, 
the growing plague which is threatening to 
disrupt society, shows on every page the ad- 
vantages of a sound philosophical method tc 
begin with. Dr. Franklin reads the decla- 
ration of our Lord, ‘‘ They shall become one 
flesh,’’ as literal. He asserts that the hus- 
band and wife come into a relation of 

actual and literal consanguinity, not as to 
their children but as to themselves. How such 
a statement is to be accepted except in some 
constructive sense of the law we are wholly 
unable to see. As applied to the natural 
function of the wife in the family it is sound 
and simple. It lays emphasis on the fact 
that the wife is intrusted by her natural. 
function with the trust which is the essence 
of the whole relation, and that by her infi- 
delity she commits a crime which the bus- 
band cannot commit. His infidelity is just 
as guilty as hers on ethical and religious 
grounds; it may strike the wife’s heart 
through with pain and shame, and destroy 
the peace and happy order of the home, but 
it cannot, as her infidelity does, corrupt the 
blood and destroy the whole physical basis of 
marriage. This is the view on which the older 
ldw stood in making a difference between 





the adultery of the woman and of the man 
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and pronouncing hers the more guilty. 
Morally, the guilt of the two is the same. 
The law however does not take cognizance of 
derelictions as moral, but as social, and in 
their damaging effect on society. Modern 
society has, however, taken a great step for- 
ward in recognizing not merely the social 
relations of marriage, but what Dr. Frank- 
lin calls its “ psychical” relations, in which 
lie what is to be expected from it in pro- 
moting the peace, comfort, personal happi- 
ness and natural order of domestic life. 
The great and alarming growth of divorce 
all over Christendom in recent times has 
come from the recognition of crimes against 
this ‘‘ psychical’ function of marriage as 
proper reasons for divorce. The tendency 
to recognize them as such has become al- 
most irresistible, and while it is difficult to 
check it without refusing to redress very 
great grievances, the practice itself has be- 
come a social grievance of the first magni- 
tude. The statistics seem to show that di- 
vorce tends to become a woman’s weapon. 
The old idea that divorce ix reserved only 
for cases in which the marriage relation is 
really destroyed by corruption of blood, has 
almost, if not wholly, passed away, and is 
more or less supplanted by the view that if 
both parties tire of the relation and find 
they have made a mistake, or if one or both 
for any cause find it intolerable, divorce 
mustensue. Against this view Dr. Franklin 
brings to bear in his work the whole force of 
a very strong, earnest and intelligent writer; 
and with this introduction we leave our 
readers to study the book for themselves. 
Marriage and Divorce in the United 
States as They . Areand as They Ought to Be. 
D. Converse, 8. 8. J. E. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25.) We cannot agree with the au- 
thor of this very earnest and well intended 
volume in all his positions. We do not, for 
instance, believe thatthe New York law 
which legalizes apparent marriage and 
accepts the fact that two persons have lived 
together as man and wife as leyval evidence 
that they are such, is a bad law. On the 
whole it works well, and on the high grounds 
of ideal moral obligation it is nearer the 
standard than any other legal solution of 
the same problem. Possibly thereare other 
cases in the volume as to which our judg¢- 
ment would not run with Mr. Converse’s. 
These points do not, however, seriously 
qualify the real merit and effective presenta- 
tion of this little volume. The subject is 
not handled with Dr. Dyke’s scientific pre- 
cision or inerrant conclusiveness. What it 
lacks in this regard is made up in warmth 
of presentation and in the citation of cases 
to show what hardships arise under our 
laws. In this and ina variety of carefully 
constructed tables the book is useful. There 
appears to be considerable color for Mr. 
Converse’s assertion that divorce is in the 
majority of cases ine woman’s weapon, and 
that women therefore have it in their power 
to check the abuse as it is from their peti- 
tion that the majority of divorces come. 
This is a very remarkable fact and until 
Mr. Converse’s tables are impeached it 
must beaccepted asa fact. It showsthat 
divorce bas shifted its ground and come to 
be regarded asa measure for relieving out- 
raged feelings and domestic hardsbips 
rather than asthe last bard result of a wife’s 
infidelity avd consequent corruption of 
blood. Mr. Converse’s position is a strict 
one; many persons would think too strict. 
He repudiates, for example, the moderate 
suggestion of the late Zabriskie Gray that 
woman is so united in marriage with a man 
that his blood relations become hers by 
affinity, but hers do not become his. Nor 
can we accept all the terms of bis table of 
prohibited degrees. 

Lives of the Fathers. Sketches in Church 
History. Frederick W. Farrar, Archdea- 
con of Westminster. (Macmillan & Co. 2 
Vols. $5.00.) The Testimony of Justin, 
Martyr to Early Christianity. George T. 
Purves, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.75.) A few years ago neither of the works 
named above would have been possible. 
They both illustrate in the highest degree 
the golden candor of modern scholarship 
and the thoroughness and accuracy of its 
research. Archdeacon’s Farrar’s two vol- 
umes are substantially an attempt to write 
the history of patristic Christianity in a se- 
ries of biographic studies beginning with 
St. Ignatius and ending in the second vol- 
ume with St. Chrysostom. The learned au- 
thor has brought to the work his matchless 
grace of style and his learning. As biogra- 
phies the sketches are complete, vivid and 

s killful reconstructions of the patristic por- 
traitures in the light of modern knowledge. 
The series is arranged to cover the entire 
ground from the earliest sub-apostclic age, 
and to give an intelligible account of the 
great steps of Church development and in 
the growth of Christian doctrine. The 





apologetic portion of these Lives is done ex-” 





tremely well. Scholarship was never less dry 
than in these volumes, whose charm 
is that they reproduce the deep passion, the 
life-like color, the characteristic individual- 
ism and dramatic action of those remote 
Christian centuries. Whether Archdeacon 
Farrar’s fancy is always under the coolest 
control we do not care to discuss with his 
critics. He does, at all events, make Chris- 
tian antiquity intelligible, and give an ac- 
count of the thoughts, aims, faith, philoso- 
phy and sufferings of the men of the times 
which modern readers can understand and 
appreciate. Dr. Purves’s volume con- 
tains the lectures on the Stone Foundation, 
delivered a year ago before Princeton Theo-. 
Jogical Seminary. They are limited to one 
of the many characters in Archdeacon Far- 
rar’s ample story—Justin Martyr. But on 
this comparatively narrow field Dr. Purves 
has thrown a flood of light, which isas much 
to the credit of his independence as of his 
scholarship. Justin Martyr has been more 
or less a bone of contention since the Refor- 
mation, and as we must now believe has 1e- 
ceived hard measure at the hands of Prot- 
estant theologians. Dr. Purves has made 
a careful study of the controversy, and re- 
views it with learning and candor. He is 
impressed with the importance of Justin’s 
testimony, yet he perceives that it must 
be used with discretion. The lectures in 
this volume are six in number. The 
first relates to the general topic, to 
Justin and his value as a _ witness. 
The second discusses his testimony to the 
social and civil relations of early Christian- 
ity. The third lecture on his evidence as 
to the primitive relations between Gentile 
Christianity and Judaism is the most im- 
portant chapter in the volume. Justin’s 
rejection of Judaism as the germ of Chris- 
tianity is a very important and significant 
fact in evidence against the Tiibingen 
scheme of criticism. His chiliasm was not 
Jewish in character, and on the disappear- 
ance of the Jewish coloring the service he 
has been forced to render for modern pre- 
millenarianism falls to the ground. Scarce- 
ly less interesting is the fourth of tnese 
lectures on the influence of philosopby on 
early Christianity and the peculiar historic 
position given to Justin by his defense of 
Christianity as a philosophy, a divine phi- 
losophy of life—the earliest assertion for it 
of that character. The fifth lecture is on 
Justin’s testimony to the New Testament, 
and the sixth on his testimony, as to the or- 
ganization and belief of the post-apostolic 
Church. 





Ethical Religion. William Mackintire 
Salter. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 
Mr. Salter tries hard to be modest; he 
takes a low tone and a back seat. He does 
not join the backbiters, but speaks of bim- 
self and his ideas with refined self-distrust. 
He is a serious man, very much in need of 

religion could he find one, as thus far 
he has been unable to do, his main progress 
in this direction having been the purely 
negative discovery that nothing thus far 
known will bear looking at. As to Chris- 
tianity, he says (p. 236): 

“I for one would cast my tribute of honor at 
the feet of Jesus. There are Liberals who 
would ignore him, who would bring up their 
children in ignorance of him, or perchance 
ridicule him. Lam notoftheirnumber. Jesus 
is no paragon to my mind—no model of spotless 
virtue or of infailible wisdom. I do not call 
myself his follower, But this he is to me—in- 
spiration.” 

He abandons prayer and points out a num- 
ber of particulars as to which he considers 
the morality of Jesus insufficient to lead the 
world. Unitarianism does not satisfy him, 
nor does Agnosticism. He is neither deist, 
theist nor atheist; and as to his new Ethical 
Religious movement he rests his foot very 
softly on that hummock. He even enters 
the disclaimer of intellectual accuracy for his 
own book, instead of which however he sets 
up amore or less modest claim for its useful- 
ness in the practical and moral sphere. How 
can an author write well on the practical and 
moral side of such fundamental themes of 
philosophy as those treated in this volume, 
without having made sure of his intellect- 
ual basis to begin with? This s the illu- 
sion of this whole class of prophets. They 
won’t take the trouble to work down to the 
bottom and settle the intellectual facts. 
They want to fly straight through the air 
to their end withou; the toil and moil of 
patient methods. The habit with this author 
seems to be constitutional. At all events, 
the chapter on ‘‘ The Rights of Labor’’ sails 
over the subject in the same aeriai 
pavigation. The Immanent God and 
Other Sermons. By Abraham Jackson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00) We accept 
these sermons as a first-rate example of the 
best preaching possible under a theology of 
indefiniteness and indecision. The author is 
reverent and refined. Heis wide awake and 








full of serious consideration on the larger 
questions of religious life and the soul. 
He does not reject the Scriptures, nor does 
he feedon them. His sermons have much 
literary finish and much of the hue of well- 
practiced reflection in them, but the mate- 
rial of which they are composed and the 
authority to which they appeal is nothing 
more than the average rationality and moral 
conviction of the average man. 


The Tramp at Home. Lee Merriwether, 
Special Agent of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and author of ‘‘A Tramp Trip; or, 
How toSee Europe on Fifty Cents a Day.” 
(Harper & Brothers. 1.25.) This very tell- 
ing and absorbing volume is the report Mr. 
Merriwether has prepared for the general 
reading public by reworking into less dry 
and technical form the material contained 
in his official Report to the Department of 
Labor on the condition of the industrial 
classes. His book iscrammed with concrete 
facts collected by personal observation and 
inspection all over the country in different 
departments of industry and among differ- 
ent classes of laborers. So far as they go 
they are worthy of all confidence, and they 
go far enough to be food for most serious 
thought. They are carefully and intelli- 
gently cellected and classified. They are 
presented fairly, with intelligence and ef- 
fectively. We dvuubt, however, whether 
they put us in a position to formulate a 
general conclusion as to the question 
whether the manufacturing industries of 
the country pay living wages to their em- 
ployés or not. It would seem that those 
which employ women largely or exclusively, 
very generally do not. Mr. Merriwether 
distinctly charges (page 16 and elsewhere) 
that many employers of women do not in- 
tend to, and reply to the protest that the 
wages offered will not; support life: ‘‘ We 
can’t help that. You must get a friend to 
help you.’’ What the sinister meaning of 
this counsel is he makes very clear: 

“The shameful responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of employers who, as was demon- 
strated in Philadelphia, actually tell young 
girls applying for work that they must not ex- 
pect to receive living wages, but must geta 
“friend” to furnish them with the necessities 
of life—in other words, must sell themselves in 
order to live.” 


Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for the 
Year 1888. (D. Appleton & Co. $5.00.) 
The work to which this annual volume be- 
longs stands alone. It has no competitor, 
and is theone authoritative register of re- 
cent events which we have. The series, as a 
whole, has been steadily improving in the 
quality of work put upon the numbers. 
The volume published this year is the best 
which we have examined. The intention of 
the publishers is to condense within the 
compass of an octavo of 858 pages a resumé 
of everything worth note that belongs in 
the history of the year the world over. We 
have accordingly the history for the year of 
every known State in the world. That of 
our own country is given of course with 
greater fullness and with systematic detail, 
We have the annual survey of the course of 
trade and finance, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, including religion, letters, fine arts, 
education. We have elaborate articles on 
engineering the world over, on astronomic 
discoveries and theory, on archeology, the 
growth of American cities, new industries, 
such as car-building, canals, railways and 
every element of civilization that admits of 
statistical description. In the present num- 
ber the new navy has received special at- 
tentivun. The new cruisers and battle ships 
are described and drawn both in full pro- 
portion and ino detail. The article on Lit- 
erature gives a full survey of the produc 
tions of the year in all departments; and 
under the head of Obituary we have full 
classified lists of deaths of distinguished 
persons that have occurred the world over. 
The list of contributors printed at the be- 
ginning shows that the work has been done 
by good hands. The present volume con- 
tains an unusual number of illustrations 
and illustrative diagrams. 


ii. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDs’s first appear- 
ance as a lecturer in the United States will 
occur early in November, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 





.-Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s sympathetic 
story Between Two Loves, strong in study of 
Lancashire manufacturing life and its 
especially striking portraiture of the cen- 
tral figure, Jonathan Buriey, mill-owner, 
has been added to their list of novels by 
Dodd & Mead. The book originally ap- 
peared from the Harpers, in another form. 


..Mr. Edward W. Emerson has written 
a book upon the private and domestic life 
of his father, Ralph Waldo Emerson, which 





admirably supplements Mr. Cabot’s excel- 
lent biography of Emerson that treated 
more especially his public career as author 
and lecturer. The titleof thenew book is 
“Emerson in Concord,’’ and Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., will soon bring it out. This large 
firm will soon publish the first volumes of 
an illustrated library edition of Thackeray’s 
works. It will be printed from large type, 
and will contain twenty-two crown octavo 
volumes, illustrated with over sixteen hun- 
dred pictures from designs by Thackeray 
ard various artists. It will be more com- 
plete than any other English or American 
edition yet published. 


..“For the Right,” the Carpathian ro- 
mance, by Karl Emil Franzos, which Mr. 
Gladstone commends “with confidence” in 
the current Nineteenth Century,is known 
to American readers only in the translation 
which Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish 
in both their paper and eloth editions. 
Among other points in his review Mr. 
Gladstone says: ‘‘It is like a picture full of 
atmosphere and light,and affords a welcome 
relief from the hackneyed conventionali- 
ties which form the staple of so much 
French, and I fear it must be added, much 
English, romance. Taras Barabola, 
the hero of the work, is one of those de- 
lineations, inspired by an unusual boldness 
and loftiness of aim, which may fail to 
reach perfection, but of which even the 
failures or short-comings are nobler, and 
therefore more valuable and faithful, than 
the successes of’ the ordinary novel writer. 

Altho it is charged with the pro- 
foundest moral teaching, it has not the 
fault, I should say the unpardonable fault, 
of being a didactic novel.” 


--G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their pre- 
vious announcements for the spring season: 
**The Ideals of the Republic: or, Great 
Words from Great Americans,”’ comprising 
The Declaration of Independence, The Con- 
stitution of the United States, Washing- 
ton’s First Inaugural, Washington’s Second 
[naugural, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Lincoln’s First Inaugural, Lincoln’s Sec- 
ond Inaugural, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. The volume will contain etched 
portraits of Washington and Lincolv, and 
will be issued as No. 20 of the Knickerbock- 
er Nuggets. The same firm also are pub- 
lishing “‘ The Constitutional History of 
the United States, as Seen in the Develop- 
ment of American Law,’’ comprising the 
following papers: ‘“‘ The Federal Judiciary, 
—Its Place in the American Political Sys- 
tem,’’ by Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D.; ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Development in the United 
States as Influenced by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall,”’ by Henry Hitchcock, LL. D.; ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Development in the United 
States as Influenced by Chief-Justice 
Taney,’”’ by Geo. W. Biddle, LL.D.; ‘* Con- 
stitutional Development in the United 
States as Influenced by the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court,’’ by Chas. A. Kent, A.M. 


and ‘‘ The State Judidiary—Its Place inthe 
American Political System,” by Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, LL.D. 
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of the Man who Didn’t Know Much. By W. 
H. H. Murray, pp. xvi, 454, The same........ 150 

on 4 oJ Pots, a? Mrs. J.H. Walworth. 744x5, 
ork: Cassell & Co...........+ 0 60 

Fraternity. . Romance. &x5}¢, pp. vi, 285. 
ork: BRS Bio doc dc cece csesctcces 0 35 

rhe vt ni Family. te Oxigin and and Develop- 

ent. By C. N. Starcke, P’ x514, PP. 


=v 299. New York: D. appiecon CO. .coee 


Exodus. With Introduction, Commentary and 
pe ~ ne By ° e Rev. James Mac- 
gregor, D.D. Part I 124x5, pp. 207. New 
York: "Scribaer Py pi iee eae Berige 

History of the Waldeneses ~ Italy, from fd 
Origin to the Reformation. By Emilio Com- 
ba, D.D. are by Teofilo E. ‘Come. 
4x6, = NEE «5 thebes danescedenunase 2% 

Papers ef the American Society of Church His- 
tory. Vol. f. Edited by the Kev. Samuel 
Macaniey {ackeoa, M.A. 956x654. " 

271. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ...... 

Vagacent Tales. ‘i Hielmer Hjorth Boyesan. 

. 382. sense : D. Lot 

Far ia the Forest. By 

716x544. pp. 28. Ph ladelphia: J 
ED ED veh ecrinaosastnan. sok sep bboweekseelaandinns 1 25 
Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis. Lf John F. 
qewene. 7% x5, pp. x, 405. Boston: Ginn & 12 
New Materials 3 the History of the American 
Revolution. John Durand. H pp. 
Now ¥ oe; Henry Holt & Co........ 1% 
cepson, Tx 
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pp. vi New York: vesemeeneered 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROBERT CLARKE CO., Cincinnati,0., 
Will Publish June 1st: 


THE JEW IN ENGLISH FICTION. By 
Rabbi David Philipson, D.D. Discussing the 
Dramasand Novels of prominent English writers, 
wherein Jews play important rdlies,as Marlow's 
“Jew of Malta,’’ Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” Cumberland’s “The Jew,” Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” Dickens’s “Oliver Twist” and “Our Mutual 
Friend,” Disraeli’s “Coningsby” and “Tancred,” 
and George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda.” 12mo. 
$1.00. 


THEIR RECENT PUBLICATIONS ARE: 
ECONOMIC VALUE OF ELECTRIC 


LIGHT AND POWER, By A. R. Foote, 
12mo. $1.90. 


MASTER VIRGIL, the author of the 

“ #ineid,’’ as he seemed in the Middle Ages. A 
series of Studies by J. S. Tunison. 
Contents: I, An Apology: I!, Virgiland the Devil; 
IIL, Virgil in Literary Tradition: IV, Virgil's Book 
of Magic; V, Virgil the Man of Science; VI, Vir- 
gil the Saviour of Rome; VI!, Virgil the Lover; 
VIII, Virgil the Propnet; IX, Virgilin Later Lit- 
eratire. 8vo. $2.00 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. A Course 
of Lectures on the Origin and Development of the 
Main Institutions of Mankind. By Emil Reich. 
Doctor Juris. (Ninoa University.) Illustrated. 
12mo. $2.00. 


A STUDY OF MAN AND THE WAY TO 
HEALTH. By Dr. J.D. Buck, 8vo. Half rus- 
sia, $2.50. 


THREE HUNDRED TESTIMONIES IN 
FAVOR OF RELIGION AND THE 
BIBLE BY DISTINGUISHD MEN AND 
WOMEN, Compiled by Rev. T. Harrison, D.D. 
12mo. $2.00. 


MANUAL FOR BUILDING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Embracing the Origin and History of 
Co-operative Societiest Objects and Benefits of 
Building Associations; Plats and Methods of Or- 
ganizing and Conducting them; Legislation; 
Constitution aiid By-Laws; Forts and descrip- 
tions of Books, Blanks and Papers; Interest and 
Dividend Tallies, and a comprehensive variety 
of Practical and Useful Information and Sugges- 
tions. By Henry S. Rosenthal. Imo. #1 3. 


HISTORIC FAMILIES OF KENTUCKY. 
With special reference to stocks immediately de- 
rived from the Valley of Virginia. By Thomas 
Marshall Greene. Svo. $2.00. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF REV, MANASSEH 
CUTLER, LL.D (1743-1823). By his grandchil- 
dren, W. P. Cutler and Julia P. Cutler. Kev. Dr. 
Peabody, of Cambridge, in a recent iecture, said 
of him: “ For diversity of gifts, for their efficient 
use, and for variety of modes of valuable service 
to his country and to mankind, [ doubt whether 
Manasseh Cutler has his equal in American bhis- 
tory.” 2vols. Svo. $5.00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MRS. 
SARAH PETER, By Margaret R. King. A 
daugnter of Governor Worthington, of Ohio. 
Later in life she attached herself to the Church 
of Rome, and found in its wide charities full 
scope for all her desire to benefit humanity. Her 
letters from Europe and the Orient give the re- 
sult of her wonderfully observant travels and 
her intimate relations with European Society. 
2vols. 12mo. Net $4.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS, compris- 
ing its scientific and Life History, together with 
a Practical Treatise on Angling and Fly Fishing, 
with a full account of Tools, Implements and 
Tackle. By Dr. James A. Henshall. Iilustrated. 
12mo. $3:00. 


MORE ABOUT THE BLACK BASS, being 
a supplement to the above, comprising additional 
matter to every chapter and containing the latest 
development in the history of this fish, the latest 
wrinkles in Angling and Fiy Fishing, and the 
most recent improvement in Tools, Implements 
and Tackle. Fully Illustrated. 12mo $1.50. 





»” Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 0. 








A Great Repository of Practical and Sci- 
entific Information. 


One of the Fullest, Freshest and Most Valuable Hand 
Books of the Age. Indispensable to every Prac- 
tical Man. 


NOW READY. 
Price, $2.00. 


Free of Postage to any Address in tl.e World. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts covering 
the Latest, most Important = most Useful Discov- 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO,, 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers. 
810 S10 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.. U.S.A. 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worshi 
4, 8. Barnes & Co,, 111 William St, 








Scribner & Welford, 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Heimskringla ; 


Or, The Sagas of the Norse Kings. 
From the Icelandic of Snorre Sturlasun, 

By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. Second Edition, 
revised, with Notes by Rasmus B. ANn- 
DERSON, LL.D., United States Minister 
to Denmark, author of ‘ Norse Mythol- 
ogy,’’ “‘ Viking Tales of the North,” and 
other works. With 2 Maps. In 4 vols., 
8vo, cloth, net, $20.00. ( 

“ Snorre Sturlason’s History has in it a great deal of 
pes fire,and deserves, were it once well edited, 

rpisbed with accurate maps, Chronological sum- 
maries, etc., to be reckoned among the great history 
books of the’ world.”—Thomas Carlyle. 

“ An acquaintance with the ancient runes, with the 

Eddas, with the Heimskringla, and with the old 


Saga lore, ous be the pride of every Englishman 
and American 


History of the Waldenses of 'taly. 


From their Origin to the Reformation. By 
EMILio ComBA, D.D. (Waldensian Theo- 
logical College, Florence, Italy). Trans- 
lated from the Author’s Revised Edition 
by TEOFILO E. ComBA. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
$2 2: 25 

Professor Comba’s new book on the Wal- 
denses, embodying, as it does, the result of 
great research and so much that is alto- 
gether novel, both in the facts produced and 
the conclusions arrived at, will appeal to 
students of history and to those interested 
in the people who form the subject of it, as 
being the first attempt totreat their roman- 
tic story fully and according to modern his- 
torical methods. 

*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised 
price, Catalogues of our regular stock, also complete 
lists of au Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to 


those interested. New Catalogues of choice and rare 
books nearly ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 


The Primitive Family in its 
Origin and Development. 


By Prof. C. N. STARCKE, of the Cop:n- 
hagen University. Volume LXV of the 
International Scientific Series. 12mo. 
Ciotb, 31.75. 

CONTENTS: Introduction. I. Definition of Kinship. 
1. Australia; 2, America; 6, Africa; 4. Asia; 5, Polyne- 
sia; 6. Aryan Peoples. II. The Primitive Family. 1, 
Father and Child; 2, Polyandry; 3, The Levirate ard 
Niyoga; 4, Inheritar.ce by Brothers, and other sup- 
posed Provfsof Polyandry; 5, Nomenclatures; 6, Exog- 
amy and Endogamy; ‘7, Marriage and its Develop- 
ment; 8, The Family, the Clan, and the Tribe. 


IL. 


How to Study Geography. 


By FRANcis W. PARKER, Principal Cook 
County (Illinois) Normal School. Vol- 
ume X of the International Edncation 
Series. Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 
LLD. 12mo. Cloth, 31.50. 





At ail bookstores; or by mail on receipt of price. 
1, 3, AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | } 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
READY NEXT WEEK: 


I. THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE. A Consideration of the Legal 
Complexities Connected with Marriage 
in the United States. By William L. 
Snyder, of the New York Bar. 41.50. 


II. AMANUAL OF PROCEDURE 
FOR DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 
By George G. Crocker. 75 cents. 


III. THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
SYDNEY SMITH. A Selection of the 
Most Memorable Passages in His Writ- 
ings and Conversation. 32mo, cloth 
extra, 3100. (Kvickerbocker Nuggets 
No 19 ) 


IV. DE QUINCEY (THOMAS). 
MURDER AS A FINE ART, THREE 
MEMORABLE MURDERS, THE 
SPANISH NUN. 32mo, cloth extra, #1. 
(Knickerbocker Nuggets No. 20.) 


V. THE CRUSADE OF RICHARD 
I., 1189-92. Selected and arranged by T. 
A. Archer, B.A. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth extra. $1.25. (English History 
of Contemporary Writers No. 5.) 
List of publications for the spring seagon sent 
on application, 





TWO FAMOUS HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 


- By W. Hepworth Drxon. A History of 
the Tower of London. New Edition. 2 
vols. in one, with 47 illustrations Roy- 
al 12mo, gilt top, cloth, $2.00; half calf, 
$8.50. 


“A monument of careful research which will en- 
dure in interest as long as the venerable mass of build- 
ings remains the noblest pile in her Majesty's realm.” 
— Boston Journal. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon. 


By LouIs ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BoURRI- 
ENNE, his private secretary. Edited by 
Col. R. W. Phipps. New and revised 
edition, with 34 full-page portraits en- 
graved on wood, with other illustra- 
tions, and a fall and accurate index. 


Four Vols, 12mo, cloth, plain-...... $5.00 
Es cents ie “gilt ia. + 6,00 
Four “ “  halfcalf...... -- 12,00 


“If you want something to read both interesting 
and amusing, get the Mémoires de Bourrienne. These 
are the oply authentic memoirs of Napoleon which 
have as yet appeared.’’—Prince Metternich. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,, 


_ 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


1 Bad yy 38 Park Row 
NEWSPAPE ADVERTISING “AGENT. 
Bought out 8. KY Pettingill & Co., April 


530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Robert Carter & Bros’, 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Visit of Japheth to Shem and 
Ham, by the Rev. S. A. Mutch- 
SOUS, TOs, TAMOS oo cece cece ee FL 

Spurgeon’s Lord andthe Leper, 1 00 

Fourfoeld, by Mrs. Drinkwater Con- 
| A Windenetrese Cte< ii. CO 

Bible Animals, by Dr. Newton... 1 25 

Gospel Sermons, by Dr. McCosh... 1 50 

Two Girls Abroad, by Nellie M. 
COTE ci nc Fs ca tenons 

From Flax to Linen, oy J. M. 
Drinkwater IIE ken ntuneuss 1 50 

The Crisis of Missions, by Dr. 
Pierson. Paper, 35 cts., cloth.... 1 25 

Come Ye Apart, Daily readings 
on the Life of Christ, by J.R. Mil- 
ler, D.D., 12mo... ss 

The Nonsuch Professor, by 
ee ae eee 

The Credentials of Setense, by 
Dr. Cogke. 0.000% niin 1 75 

Henry’s Commentary, 3 vols, ‘to 8 00 

5 vols, 4to 15 00 
66 66 9 vols, 8v020 00 

Gladys Philbrick » by Mrs.Robbins 75 

Ben #hilbrick, se 75 

The Heath in "the sduamanioneees 
DY DE, INCWRON, «ccccccosvcveccovsce oo0e 2 OO 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOT KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


1, HARPER'S patna . 














BAZAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PBOPLE.“ _......cer00 
HARPER'S CATALOGU E witt be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents... 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


" SEND for the Catalo ne of Books ot 
ROBERT cA RT BROTHERS, 
420 Bees wav. New Vark 


Sshait-Herzog 


evyclobed 
Eneys V2 pe 


PRINTED FOR US BY MESSRS. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


OTHER STANDARD 


THEOLOGICAL Worcs 


AT PRICES CORRESPONDINGLY LOW 


reat Cincucars. } AGENTS WANTED. 


THECH RISTIAN LITERATURE Co. 
35 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 











N EWSPAPER A} DVERTINING. 
G.P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street, N.Y 
SPECIMEN COPIES 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 











| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Emerson in Concord. 


By EDWARD WALDO Emerson. Witha 
bew Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 
A charming book, portraying Mr. Emerson = tte 


vate life, as “the citizen an villager and ho 
holder, the friend and neighbor.’ 


Picturesque Alaska. 
By ABBY JOHNSON WOODMAN. Withar 
Introduction by J.G. WHITTIER, and Il- 
lustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Vanity Fair, and Lovel the 
Widower. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. Fally illustra- 
ted. 2 vols., crown d5vo, $1.50 each. 


The first volumes of a very desirable Iilustrated 
Library Edition of Thackeray's Works. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, a 
raphy. travel, natural history, adventure, etc., 
ten by au uthors specially qualified for boys and girls 
forming private libraries. 


1, THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By JOHN 
FISKE. 


2. GEORGE WASHINGTON; An _ Historical 
a HORACE E. ScuDDER. 
—— aps, Portraits, etc., 75 cents 
each. 


The Story of Patsy. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol.’”’ With 
Illustrations. Square 16mo, 60 cents. 


A very engaging story, full of bumee and pathos, 
which ought to be read in every family 


A Girl Graduate. 


By CELIA P. WooLLey, author of 
‘“*Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 
ology.’’ $1.50. 

A strongand thoughtful story, treating the social 


ambitions of a Western girl educated above the po- 
sition of her parents. 


H UGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


REND wo T, C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
nd 29% Washington ‘Stront, Boston, Mass., for the 
ome rates in all papers. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
we HALF. RORDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st,. N.Y 


MINISTER'S POCKET RITUAL 











Hand- Book of Scripture Lessons and Forms of Service 
Ni of Renin firmation, The Lord's Sere eerie 
Fad Burial of Dead, On Instal- 


tions BY fr lr on various all 

. By Rev. Hiram Mattison DI D. 12 mo, Limp 
1; Limp onreceipt of price. 

PEREIAPIN E & HIGGINS, 914 Arch St., Philada. 

J. .CH ul RCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MMT STREET, N. Y. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
—— and Undergraduate courses in a rein 








loeo A... uy appa paratus 
complete. Fellowshi 1? 50) in Gresk Eng- 
compte, Fellows i, ‘porns For Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


-—-s BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Instructors, 
Opens October oa Address Hon. x Hi, Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


GANNETT INSTITUT EBS2#M RANE 


LN Aas “perrins Oct. 2d, 1889. For C Grom or a Biv to 
nix , ev. JEORGE GANNET Db. 
€9 Chester Soot. Asbeten: bi 


HEL LMUTH “COL LEGE, For Young La- 
dies, Londou, Unt., Can, Has Few Equais and no 
Superior wn America. itighest Caltare, Litera- 
ture, Music, Arts, Elocution, Business 
Course, Climate cxosptionaly | healthy. Cost mod- 
erate. Pupils may ener at any time. For Fay 

address. Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. — 


MEMORY, THE E NATURAL 


“In every wer» qrectientte. e.. Vincent. 
“ Highly meritorious.”—Joseph Co 

No KESTRICTION. Taught at Chautauqua. Three 

e. one doliar each, For WitBekt Ww us ra es‘ ons, ad- 


>: “0. Box 11, ew soenn, Conn. _ 


Y TERRACE ~~ en, Mars 
mY! aT Rly ratheme for children w hile their 
parents travel. Circulars. PAULINE T. WOO D. 


HOTELS. 
djoining the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


1 Montague Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 


Central, quietand well appete nted. Beds, Is. €d. to 
3s. Br egntaes or Tea from Is. 3d. to 2s. H 
ommended many Professo essors and others from 
America. Full Tarit and Testimonials on applica- 
tion. Proprietor, J sous SLOVE. Telegrams, 
“ TRUSLOVE, LONDON 


AGENTS WANTED. 


to$Saday. Samples worth .1$ tree. 
der horses’ feet. rewe 
$ Lines oferty tein Holder Co,,Holly, Mich, 
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THE CEILING ROBBERY. 





TnE Assembly Committee, of this state, 
appointed to investigate the circum- 
stances connected “with the contract for 
repairing the ceiling of the Assembly 
Chamber, last week made their report. 
The following extract from the report 
tells the stury as to what the committee 
think of this contract: 


“The committee are satisfied from the 
evidence taken before it that during the 
session of the Legislature of this State in 
. the year 1888, and during the time that the 
bill, which afterward became chapter 582 of 
the laws of 1888, was in preparation in the 
Appropriations Committee, John Snaith, a 
contractor, then doing business in the city 
of Albany; Timothy J. Sullivan, another 
contractor, then doing business in the city 
of Albany, and Charles B, Andrews, the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, and 
as such astate officer, combined and con- 
spired together to procure from the State 
of New York a contract for the repairing of 
the Assembly ceiling and the rebuilding of 
the Assembly staircase, at a price greatly in 
excess of the real value of such work, in 
which they succeeded, and by means of 
which have already received from the people 
of the State of New York the sum of 3231,- 
063.09, and claim as due to one of their 
number, John Snaith, the further sum of 
$39,086.91 for work which, making a liberal 
allowance for a contractor’s profit, was not 
worth more than the sum of $165,000.” 


Other parts of the report show how 
the business was managed to mislead and 
deceive the Appropriations Committee of 
the Assembly by bogus bids to do the 
work that werea mere farce, and thus 
secure the job in favor of the conspira- 
tors, one of whom was Mr. Charles B. 
Andrews, the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, acting asa state officer. The 
result was a contract made with the con- 
spirators, which was a deliberate and in- 
tended robbery of the state by over-pay- 
ment to the amount of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This added to all 
other enormous blunders and swindles 
connected with the building of the State- 
house, makes a pretty stiff dose in the 
way of cheating for the people to swal- 
low. It reminds one of the days of the 
Tweed-Tammany Ring in this city, when 
the city was robbed of millions, right and 
left, without scruple, and almost without 
disguise. 

The Committee, in concluding their re- 
port, say: 

* We call the attention of the District At- 
torney of Albany County to the evidence 
taken by us, and recommend that he lay 
the same before the Grand Jury of such 
county, that proper indictments may be 
found against the parties who have defraud- 
ed the state. 

‘*Wealso recommend that the Attorney 
General should institute proceedings 
against Snaith, Sullivan and Andrews and 
Snaith’s bondsmen to recover the moneys of 
which they have despoiled the state, by 
such appropriate actions as he may deem 
advisable. 

‘It seems needless to recommend that 
Mr. Andrews, who is now holding office 
after the expiration of his term, should be 
removed.” 


If the facts are as stated by the Com- 
mittee, and we have no reason to think 
otherwise, then the parties who conspired 
together to cheat the State, have com- 
mitted a gross and outrageous crime 
against the people of the State of New 
York. Letthe District Attorney of Alba- 
ny by all means do his duty in promptly 
bringing the matter to the notice of the 
grand jury of that county; and let the 
Attorney General of the state institute 
the proper proceedings against the guilty 
parties for the recov.ry of the funds 
of which the state has been despuviled by 
virtual robbery. What Governor Hill 
should do, upon the showing of the Com- 
mittee’s report, is at once to retire An- 
drews from the public service. There 
should be no tampering with this rascal- 
ity inany form, for any reason, or in fa- 
vor of anybody. As the matter now ap- 
pears, it calls for the sternest kind of re- 
buke. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





Last week's expectations concerning 
stocks were scarcely realized. Based 
upon easy money, favorable crop condi- 
tions and improvement in the railroad 
situation, the bulls were confident of 
higher prices and freely expressed such 
convictions. For some reason or another, 
however, these calculations failed to ma- 
terialize. The market continued dull and 
prices showed a declining, rather than an 
advancing tendency. Possibly this was 
due to the fact that they had already 
undergone a rise of 2@5 per cent., and 
timid holders preferred taking profits to 
waiting for larger returns. Then the 
Atchison annual report, which was more 
unfavorable in some respects than antici- 
pated and a decrease in the company’s 
earnings for March, affected that stock 
adversely and assisted to unsettle values 
generally. A reduction in the price of 
pig iron and a consequent curtailment of 
production was also an event hardly cal- 
culated to encourage a bull movement, 
especially considering the present dull 
state of the coal trade. These were really 
the only adverse features in the situation, 
which in other respects remains essential- 
ly the same as a week ago; the changes if 
any being for the better. 

The crop outlook, always a most im- 
portant factor in both the commercial and 
financial future, is exceptionally favora- 
ble; the May report of the Department of 
Agriculture indicating an advance in the 
condition of winter wheat of from 94 to 
96, owing to late beneficial rains; while 
preparations for the spring wheat crop 
are reported much further advanced than 
usual. Altogether the wheat crop sea- 
son is unusually early and promising. 
Cotton planting is also slightly earlier 
than last year. These facts served to 
strengthen confidence and counteract the- 
drawbacks mentioned above as well as to 
discourage operations on the bear side. 
Stocks were well held by the cliques in 
control, but transactions were often too 
limited to give the market any real char- 
acter. Several bear demonstrations were 
attempted, but with limited effect, prices 
showing but fractional changes -during 
the week. Bonds continued firm and in 
fair demand. 

The monetary situation is gradually 
becoming more assuring and clearer. An 
abundant supply of funds is now assured 
until the fall trade requirements set in. 
The spring demands have been met, and 
as interior money centers seem likely to 
retain a large supply in spite of the East- 
ward movement at this season, the pros- 
pects are that the drain upon this point 
next fall may be correspondingly dimin- 
ished. Europe continues to draw upon 
us for gold, and in the absence o*com- 
mercial bills more is likely to follow, 
unless securities are taken instead. 
Of late Europe has shown indications 
of more confidence in American securi- 
ties, and this feeling is being stimulated 
by the cheapness of money in foreign 
markets, Gold shipments therefore from 
this side, in view of our present ample 
supply, foster improvement here by 
strengthening the situation abroad. 
Treasury bond purchases continue mod- 
erate, which is considered wise policy in 
the present state of the money market, 
The greatest danger now in sight is that 
an accumulation of money will foster 
unhealthy speculation; and Secretary 
Windom is probably fully alive to the 

fact that the Treasury should not, so far 
as its operations are concerned, be a party 
to such a movement, even at the risk of 
choosing a lesser temporary evil in the 
shape of an inconvenient surplus. The 
Secretary’s action under these conditions 
has been a subject of considerable solici- 
tude in banking circles; tho, as far as can 
be learned, it is his purpose to buy suffi- 
cient bonds to prevent too quick an in- 
crease of surplus, which, if permitted, 
would only cause apprehension when the 
usual fall demands asserted themselves, 
There is little probability, therefore, that 
Treasury absorptions wil! interfere with 
the natural movements of the money- 
market during the coming summer 
months or even perhaps the autumn; but 





these are questions requiring close atten- 


tion, neverthelves, to avoid injurious con- 
sequences. 
The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


941 30.500 $417 5.000 Dew! we 500 

eee: £0.013,800 218,700 Dec. 3,204,900 
reet Seadess.. Boyt "400 429,000 Inc.. 2, 675,100 
bépdocns et zk] .500 Inc.. 563.300 
Onenlaticn,. 4,024,200 4,117,700 Dec.. 93,500 


The ania shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$80,013,800 $83,218,700 Dec.. $3,204.900 
89,104,100 36,429,000 Inc. 2,675,100 


$119,117,900 $119.647,700 Dec.. $529,800 


Perereeeeet 


Specie 
Legal tenders.. 





Total reserve.. 

Reserve requ’d 

os depos- 
ts 


peaseneceseges 110,267,325 110,125,125 Inc.. 142,200 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... 8,850,575 9,522,575 Dec.. nie 
Excess of reserve May 12th, 1888............0. 22,196,675 


Transactions at the Cisasing-house for 
the week : 


Clearings week eatin May me. posse ccs 





Clearings week ending May 4th*... .15".024 83 
Balances week ending May teh... 282,130 50 
Balances week ending April 4th*.. 26,262,591 90 








* Four days. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, the 
sales reported at the Board being $10,000 
4s; coupons at 1292. 

The closing quotations show the fol- 
lowing changes: 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank: stocks were as follows: 



































Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America..........175 190 (Wanhattan....... 1“ — 
American Ex.. ae = hanics’ = 
7 + 106 ile 19 — 

= > m6 a 
500 - 
- 12% 
— 4125 - 
45 _ 
t = = 
_ 137 
Fifth Ave....... 00U - - 
Fourteenth St....157  — - 
German Amer’n. — 120 _ 
Gallatin peecceses 200CS 157 
ja. ee - - 
rf -_ _— 
( ee - ewes 125 
— |State of os — 112 
iudson River...— 150 |St. Nichoias......120 129 
os s& seats. 530 desmen’s.... — 100 
TV — |Third Nav’l...... — ib 
veather Man’t...28  — MED ences cosces - 
zincoln Nat’l....175 — |Unit’dStatesNat.210 
adison Square.100 105 |WestSide Bank. 200 — 
Western Nat'l... — %% 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Nearly all the railroads are doing a 
satisfactory business at paying rates. At 
no time in years has the prospect been 
better than now. Holders of stocks of 
all kinds are not anxious to se]l them at 
present quotations, expecting a large ad- 
vance from this time onward through the 
year. In bank stocks there is a steady 
demand but very few sales. These secu- 
rities rank among the very best in the 
market and are steadily advancing in 
price. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
23 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,00@ Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 




















BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, “> 


4 Execute orders for all Investmentsecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issus Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C',, London and Liverpoo 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 





The west is a wonderful bor- 
rower; but it pledges good 
security. 

Lending here involves no 
thought, no care, no doubt, 
when you choose your lender 
wisely. There is no occasion 
to guess. 

We send a pamphlet. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Ye i 


KANSAS CITY, 

PAID-UP Pepe AND aR $i. 40,600.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate SAMUEL St, drawing 6 Per Cent 

L M. JARVIS, President. 


retary 
Eastern Office, 239 ‘Broadway. New Yerk. 








RELIABLE 6 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 
Negotiated by 
MEAD’S STATE BANK, YORK, NEB, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 

6 percent. fir-t mortgage guaranteed coupon bords, 
6 percent debenture secured by first mortgages held 
in trust by 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Loans yen to one-third value of real estate. 
ipal and interest payable at 
MERCANTILE NATIC onAb BANK, NEW YORK 


Municipal, County and School Bonds, 
Address 


George G. Nichols & Schuyler N, Warren, 


51 Exchange Place, New York. 
DEEP. WATER ON TEXAS SOAST 
So é 





the most inviting field for investments and loans. 
For particulars write to 
DEN 


NIS, Houston, Texas | 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
KEEPs FOR SALE ITS 
6 Per Cent.Certified Bonds and Debentures. 
6 Per Cent, and? Per Cons. First Mortgage 


oan 
and on special contracts will” mame investments for 
clients in First ot Mortgage Loe Loan 


nC ‘EN >. 
All loans m on CORN GROWING lands of the 
West. Twelve years’ pybody. F and $5,C00,000 in- 
vested without ions to an For particulars, ad- 
yw the company at S 
A. CRANDALL, Pres. 


NORTH RIVER BANK 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


mG “* # RULE ABER. Treas. 





“OORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS. 


Securities and Valuables Deposited for 
Sate Keeping. 


SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M. to5 P.M, Entrance throug 
the Bank. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed’ 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent; 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


YEARS OF 
20 SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E, Summons, V. Pres’t E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


180 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 

















No Other City, 


a City, 








East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 1*™°S P: BErtideot 


No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com isa legal depositery for mone id 
into a is authorized to act as qeardian or 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
by may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com: DB 
_ executors, administ easers. or trustees of estates, and 
the transaction of busin 
as well as religious snd benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS. JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JoHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Henry E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
5. B. CHITTENDEN B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
‘ Wm. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
LQ ain NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 12 PER 
Cent. Certificates of Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 
oans. 8 Per Cent. Debentures. met ge Bank 
and Investment Co,, Fargo, D: We can send 


you a list of stockholders Sane if con correspond 
with you will invest with u 








CEES INVESTMENTS. 


x per cent,and seven per cent, Interest 
a tbe semi-annually. Secured by First Mort ages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
fae 5 2 loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
rest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


Ee eee 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Loaning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Securitu. Interest and principal 
bay > ad paid. Lvans pay$S per cent. net to investor. 


E. B. OmAnDs. ER, 
an Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission “ +9 \ penne Union or 
The Independent.”’ New York € 


McIntosh & My gall, 
BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. Y. 

Choice SEVEN per cent. 

FIRST MORTGAGE LoANS on _ prime 
DENVER property. Absolutely safe. We thor- 
oughly exam > all real estate upon which we take 
loans. These HIGH GRADE SECURITIES 
now on sale at our New York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annually at our 


Denver Sankin are. or New York office. Cor- 
respondence invited 


e refer toCHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 
a = 
17 Years in Winfield. 
Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. 

















Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


12% i LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s names 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


DEN VER REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 yore. valy 


safe conservative bargains recommen 
for Map. Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Rox 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid fae geee. 000. 
Offers 6 x cent, DERBEN’ TURES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 

















; gURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


nture: 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the eu- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee ig LIMITED BY LAW 
Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
tees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 54 Equitab‘e Building, Boston. 


3d Ww Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK k. JOHNSON, 
w York Agert. With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad St. 


Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been a good tone in commis- 
sion circles this week, altho there has not 
been any particular expansion of business. 
Thisis in a great degree the outcome of 
advices received from traveling salesmen, 
their reports being almost without excep- 
tion of a favorable character speaking of a 
steady absorption of goods, fairly good col- 
lections and improving prospects. for fall 
trading. The demand for goods for cur- 
rent consumption is mainly of a re-as- 
sorted character, but with the bulk of 
stocks reduced to very small compass this 
has been quite enough to keep prices firm. 
In some instances agents speak of. proba- 
bly higher prices soon in heavy makes of 
wide sheetings and standard dress ging- 
hams. Print cloths have been advanced 
1-16c. to 3ic. for 64x64’s and woolens and 
worsteds of popular makes are held for 
outside prices, In jobbing circles there is 
considerable disappointment over the 
comparative failure of the Centennial 
trade, this week having proved dull and 
featureless. 

COTTON GOODS. 


There has been a moderate trade in sta- 
ple cottons at steady prices. Brown 
sheetings with a fair inquiry have ruled 
firm and wide sheetings of heavier makes 
are reluctantly sold at present rates; some 
agents considering an advance of 1-8c. 
per yard likely very soon. Bleached 
shirting are quietly firm. Colored cottons 
are slow without change in price, and 
cotton flannels and blankets are only in 
irregular request. White goods, crochet 
quilts and fancy damasks move steadily, 
are well sold ahead and very firm in price. 


PRINT CLOTHS. 


Print cloths have been advanced 1-16c. 
for 64x64’s, being now 3ic. for spot and 
near deliveries; the quotation for 56x60’s 
remaining unchanged at 3°. The de- 
mand for fancy prints has been light and 
mainly of a re-assorting character, new 
business being confined to small lots of 
specialties taken by jobbers. Indigo 
blues have chiefly been in request, only a 
hand to mouth inquiry being experienced 
for other lines. Stocks are well in hand 
and prices firm. A good demand for 
challiesis the prominent featurein printed 
cotton dress goods, only a quiet business 
passing in batistes, sateens, etc. Fine 
and standard dress ginghams are sold 
well ahead, and current orders are not 
readily filled. Prices are very firm with 
an appearance of improving before long. 
Seersuckers, chambrays, zephyrs, etc., 
are quiet; low-grade ginghams being neg- 
lected, but fairly steady in price. Dress 
goods are without particular feature. In 
woolcn goods there has been some new 
business in carried over lots, a fair num- 
ber of re-orders and a continued move- 
tment on account of back transactions. 
Agents consider the market in a very 
healthy state, cancellations so far having 
been exceptionally few and unimpor- 
tant. Light weight cassimeres, worsted 
suitings, etc., bave been taken in small 
parcels by clothiers and jobbers. A fair 
number of orders on full delivery account 
for rough-faced overcoatings and heavy 
men's woolen wear bave been noted and 
fall cloakings seem in some favor. Mis- 
cellaneous woolens inactive, only an ir- 
regular business being reported in blan- 
kets and flannels. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1889, 


compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889 RRB 
Entered at tne port... $1,504,247 $1,851,197 
rown Gon market.... 1,528,248 1,767,353 


Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 55.922.614 52,922,225 
Thrown on market.... 56,929,275 52.766, 068 

There has been little spirit in this de- 
partment during the week, the trade 
which was expected to ensue from the 
speedier distribution of jobbers and re- 
tailers’ stocks last week and this not yet 
having put in an appearance. Country 
prospects are, however, well spoken of 
and the general tone of the market is 
firm. 








DIVIDEND. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN ExXpPynes = Comparex. "tS Snes ow at, 
ORK ay tth 

ue BCARD OF” DIRE TORS OF THIS COM- 

d i. has this day cealsach a dividend “ three 
dollars ($5.00) per sbare, payable on and after the 
t day of duly te xt. The tre nsfer books will beclosed 
> the eight day of June at 12 0’clock M., and re- 
the Bowen on te second day of of PEN next. By ‘order of 

NAPP, Secretary, 








READING NOTICES. 


IMPORTANT. 


IMPROVED English Lead is the best. Far superior 
to oidinary white leads. Prepared soas to absorb a 
larger quantity of oil which is the enduring olemens 

of paint. Retains its luster and will not “chalk off 
Especially desirable where there is a salt air ex 
ure. ‘Iry it, and thus reduce cost of of pate arling 
for ex, lanatory letter to Seeley Bros 
Slip, New York. 








c 


Constable A Co 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Plain and Fancy Mohairs, 


Printed Challies, 
HAIR-LINE BATISTE, 


Checked and Striped Suitings, 


BROCHE AND EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Rroadovay KH 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK 


AT PRICES LOWER ZuAR EVER BE- 
FORE KNOWN 


A LARGE LINE OF 


ROYAL WILTONS 


(THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE). 


WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF ANOSDINARY BRUS- 
§ Ss. 





300 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


FROM A RECENT AUCTION SALE, 
AT RIDICULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 
(TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY.) 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


A BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER’s STOCK. 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS. 


OUR OWN DIRECT pUPORT AT! ON. 
STRAW Ae NOVI IN NE —- AND 


1,000 LOT) OF 
WHITE, RED cae? net FINE FANCY PAT- 
AT #4 PER este OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


100 PIECES MOR ATE me ly AT $1, WORTH 
50 PIECES SILK PLUSH AT $1.35. WORTH $1.75 
ER YARD. 
10 0 PAIR Lage CURTAIN AT LESS THAN IM- 
TATION PRICEs. 
SUN-FAST. HOLLAND WINDOW 
SHAVES 


A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
New Vork. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUM DOOR MATS, 
RUGS, HAMMOCKS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
WINDOW SCREENS, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR THE HARTFORD WOVEN 
WIRE MATTRESS AND HOSPITAL BEDSTEADS) 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL 8ST. 











FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





Engravers’ 
ast 





Ridleys, 
GRANDNST.,N. Y. 


Covering the Entire Block. 


STRAW GOODS 


PLAIN AND FANCY STRAW HATS, NEW COM- 
BINATIONS, NEW COLORS, NEW SHAPES, 34c., 
45c. AND 65e. 

LADIES’ LARGE LEGHORN FLATS (NEW, 
FRESH GOODS), 45c. AND Sic. 

EXTRA FINE LEGHORN FLATS, WIDE BRIMS, 
$1.15, $1.55, $1.45 UP. 

EXTRA FINE ENGLISH MILAN HATS AND 
BONNETS, ALL THE NEW SHAPES AND 
COLORS. 

ASSORTED HATS AND BONNETS, CHOICE AT 
19¢. EACH. 


Millinery Novelties. 


LACES, 
RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, 


SILKS, ORNAMENTS, CRAPES, VELVE1S 


PILUSHES, etc. 


PARASOLS. 


FANCY STRIPE COACHING PARASOLS, LONG 
HANDLES, AT ‘ic. EACH. 

FANCY PLAID AND PLAIN COLORS, TWILLED. 
COACHING PARASOLS, FINE LONG HANDLES, 
AT $1.25. 

LACE COVER PARASULS, ALL BEIGE, AT $1.49, 
WORTH AT LEAST $3. 

CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, PI.AIN AND FANCY, 
25c,. 50c., 5c, AND $1. 

REGULAR STOCK OF PARASOLS CONTAINS 
ALL THE CHOICE NOVELTIES IN PLAIDS, 
STRIPES, PLALN SURAHS, FAILLE FRANCAISE 
AND LACE COVERS. 


Sun Umbrellas. 


2¢4-INCH PARAGON FRAMES, GLORIA SILK 
SUN UMBRELLAS, GOLD AND FANCY SILVER- 
INE CAPS, AT $1.25 

FINE SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 4-INCH PARA- 
GON FRAMES, CHUICE GOLD AND SILVER 
HANDLES, $1.50 AND 82. 


DRESS GOODS. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH BLACK SATIN BERBER, 35c.A 
YARD; WORTH She. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH BLACK HENRIETTAS, 48c, A 
YARD: WORTH fic. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH MOHAIR BRILLIANTINES, 
ALL COLORS, 58c. A YARD; WORTH Tic. 
DOU BLE-WIDTH COMBINATION | 

GOODS, 33c. A YARD: WORTH 65c. 


VERY DESIRABLE AND CHEAP. 


FRENCH SATEENS, HANDSOME QUALITY, I8c. 
A YARD. 

AMERICAN SATEENS, FRENCH DESIGNS, 63c., 
120., A YARD. 

10 CASES CHALLIES, NEW DESIGNS, 3%c., 6c., 
8c., AND lic. A YARD. 


EXCELLENT VALUES. 


LADIES’ JACKETS 


AND 


WRAPS. 


TAILOR-MADE CORKSCREWS AND KERSEY 
CLOTH JACKETS, WITH VEST AND WITHOUT, 
AT $4.90 AND $6.90. 

SILK BEADED WRAPS, SOLID JET SHOUL- 
DERS, AT $4.90. 

FINE IMPORTED WRAPS, TRIMMED CUT JET 
AND LACE, AT $13.75; WORTH $20. 

MISSES’ WHITE SUITS AT $3 90, $4.50 AND 86. 

MISSES’ YACHTING AND SAILOR JACKETS, 
$1.35, $1.75, $2.20. 

MISSKS’ ALL-WOOL FLANNEL CLOTH SUITS, 
TRIMMED BRAID, AT $2.90. 


Fashion Magazine. 


“pring and Summer Number, Now Ready. 
Sample copies Llic.; subscription 50c. per annum. 


DRESS 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 T0 321 GRAND Sf,, 


56 TO @& ALLEN; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST. 








GREATAMERICAN 


ndu er 
Suave. Now ‘8 your time to 
orders for our celebra' 


= China Tea Set, ay ¥ Set, 


Go N a Set, Sn 
or Webster's Dictiona fonary. vo rhe pe address 
p. SE GREAT AM M 1 ica T co., 
‘esey St., New York. 








TYPE GREeees AND MATERIALS 
+ > co 
aaa CogPprere Chines Stands, - 
Y Machinists’ 
cer. FULTON & DUTOH Sts. New York 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


BEGIN TO-DAY 


SPECIAL SALES 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


1,500 DOZEN 
Fine English Milan 
Hats and Bonnets, 


COLORS AND BLACK, 


48c. each; worth $1.50. 





1,000 DOZEN 


LADIES) MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


LEGHORN HATS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 


At Low Prices. 


750 DOZEN 


Black FrenchChip Hats, 


98c.; reduced from $1.50. 








IMMENSE STOCK 
Boys’ Cloth and Straw Hats 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


CHOICE COMBINATIONS IN 
Flowers, Floral Bonnets. 


RIBBONS. 


500 pieces Nos. 22 and 40, 
all-silk Fancy Stripe Ribbons, 
23¢.; worth 45e. 

Imported Brocade No. 
Ribbon, 27c. per yard; 
duced from 60c. 

Fringed Surah Sashes, full 
assortment of colors and 
widths, at the lowest prices. 

Pure Silk Satin Stripe Su- 
rah Sash Ribbon, 15 inches 
wide, $1.10 per yard; worth 
$1.50. 


China and Glassware. 


German China Festooned 


40 
re- 





Plates and Dishes, 125 pieces, 
$24.69; worth $30.00. 


LADIES’ FINE WRAPS, JACKETS 
AND TRAVELING GARMENTS, 


Silk-lined Beaded Capes, 
$7.98; worth $12.75. 
Black Gros Grain and 
Armure Silk Wraps, 
Trimmed with Gimp, 
$14.75, $16.75 and $22.50. 
Imported Wrapsin Black 
and Colors, 
$49.00, $59.00 and $69.00. 
Tailor-made Jackets, 
$2.98 to $5.95. 


FULL LINE OF 


Misses’ and Children’s 
SUITS, CLOAKS 


AND 


JACKETS. 


Boys Clothing 


Curtains and Upholstery. 


1,500. prs. Guipure Lace 
Curtains, $1.98 and — a 
pair; reduced from 2.75 
and $3.50. 

750 prs. Imitation Russian 
Lace Curtains, $3.50; re- 
duced from $5.50. 

Best quality Chenille Cur- 
tains $6.98 a pair; worth 
$10.50. 


SMYRNA RUGS AT LOW PRICES. 


Slip Covers cut and made in 
best manner ; for a suit of 7 
pieces in Damask, 10.98; 
worth $13.50; in all linen, 
$12.98, worth $17.50. 


Shades made and put up 
at short notice and at the 
lowest prices. 

Closing out our Art Fur- 
niture, Parlor and Bedroom 
Suites and Bedding at less 
than cost. 


Housefurnishing Dept. 


Do not fail to see the grand 
exhibition of the “Gem Ice 
Cream Freezer” given this 
week and test the results, 

Creams, Ices, Puddings 
frozen in 7 minutes. 





SUMMER DRESSES. 


We eall attention to the 
following specialties for this 
week: 

Black and White Striped 
Armure Royale, at 80 cents; 
regular price, $1.15. 


Black Satin Princess, $1; 
regularly, $1.25. 


1,000 yards Pekin Printed 
Foule at 75 cents per yard, 
case price, $1.25. 

1,500 yards Figured Ben- 
galine, at 75 cents, former 
price $1.25. 

1,750 yards Silk Warp 
Henrietta at 75 cents, usual 
price $1. 

These fabrics are all pecu- 
liarly adapted foruse at this 
season of the year. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 





RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Ohio IMPROVED Chesters, 









Sy 


Warranted ( 

Prepaid. Wise .* st ry eh te u "s ps 

Foreign Countries. 2 weighed 2506 

Lbs. Sead for Description and Prire B 
i Al ‘oe 


This company sold a head for 
breeding purposes in 18: 
Send for facts and ation this paper. 





VISITORS TO EUROPE 


TIFFANY & CO., 
New York. 


Suggest to visitors to the 
International Exposition 
that they will find one of 
the interesting attractions 


of Paris a visit to their es- 
tablishment. 


36 bis AVENUE de L’OPERA 


Where can be seen probably 
the largest, most valuable 


and comprehensive collec- 
tion ot Precious Stones and 


rich Jewelry for sale in 
Europe. 

In addition to the advan- 
tage of so large a stock to 
select from, purchasers have 
the security of the full en- 
dorsement guarantees and 
privileges given by the New 
York House. 


Union Square, 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost ? 


BEST &CO 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 








L. M. PRINCE & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND [IMPORTERS OF 


Photographic Instruments, 
APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cameras, ate Stends. Printing Frames, Dry 
and Albumenized Papers, Chemicals, 


sane Outfits in great variety, from we 00 mewurte. 


Fintes, Sensitized 
te. 


L. M. PRINCE & BRO,, 


148 Wost Fourth Street, CINCIN NATI, O, 








THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, 


Surreys, 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. 
vehicles per annum. Established 1872. 


Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 
Capacity 20,000 
New Illustrated Catalogue 


and Price List for 1889. Send for one. 








Visitors to Centennial Specially Invited. 


C.M.MOSEMAN & BRO., 


[28 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 
Makers and Importers of 


HORSE 


GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STYLE AND GRADE. 
Always Ready for QUICK DELIVERY. 
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COMMENTS AND COMPLIMENTS ON 
OUR WASHINGTON NUMBER. 


WE invite the attention of our readers 
to the following notices from the press, 
and also to the extracts from letters re- 
ceived in regard to the Centennial issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 


The New York Herald devotes nearly a 
column and a half to a handsome review of 
our Washington issue under the following 
displayed head lines, which we reproduce 
as near as our types will permit: 


"A WASHINGTON SYMPOSIUM. 


“Distinguished Literary Men of all Nations 
Pay Glowing Tribute to the First 
President. 





“LASTING POEMS AND PROSE.. 


“A Journalistic Enterprise Suitably Rec- 
ognized.” 


The Herald begins its able review as fol- 
lows. 


* Lives of great men’all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


“The literature of the life and character of 
George Washington has received important 
additions as a result of the enterprise of the 
New York INDEPENDENT, which published in 
its last issue a number of letters from some of 
the most profound thinkers of the age. Atthe 
present time, when the people of the United 
States are indulging in retrospection and are 
reviewing the career of the man who has justly 
been characterized as the ‘ Father of his Coun- 
try,’ the accession of seemingly heartfelt trib- 
utes of respect and admiration for the virtues 
and exalted disinterestedness of the first Pres- 
ident will pe received with favor by the Amer- 
ican people. 

** Educated Englishmen have always evinced 
asincere appreciation of Washington's lofty 
attributes. The glowing panegyric of Thack- 
eray will live with the English language. The 
great Frederick of Prussia characterized 
Washington as ‘the greatest of living gener- 
als.’ Napoleon Bonaparte rarely mentioned 
his name "inaccompanied by some phrase in- 
dicative of admiration. ° 

“The letters and articles given by the INDE- 

PENDENT are, including poetry, forty-six in 
number. Richard Henry Stoddard commences 
the series with a poem on a lock of Washing- 
ton’s hair, which is republished in another col- 
umn. Vice-President Morton follows with a 
discriminating panegyric on the character of 
the man and the causes which led to his great- 
ness. ‘he Hon. W. KE. Gladstone wrote the fol- 
lowing: 
*“GLADSTONE’S TRIBUTE. 
* * ROCCABELLA, NAPLES, Jan, 10th, 1889, 

“*To THE EDITOR:— 

Pm i. have had the honor to receive your let- 


P. 

“* You could not propose to mea more at- 
tractive subject, but total want of leisure pre- 
vents my undertaking this historical study. 

‘“** All [ can say isthat I look upon Washin - 
ton, among great and g men, as one pecul- 
iarly good and great, and that he has been to 
me for more than forty years a light upon the 
path of life. 

“* Your very faithful servant, 
“*W. E. GLADSTONE.’ 

“The venerable Hungarian patriot, Louis 
Kossuth, writing from his villa at Turin, apol- 
ogizes for the infirmities of eighty-seven years 
of age, which prevent him from giving an ar- 
ticle for publication. He refers to the ‘liberty 
loving American Republic’ as ‘the stupendous 
incarnation of pure democratic principle which 
has the providential mission to guide the future 
ages of mankind on the road of infinite prog- 
ress.’ 


We have not space to follow further the 
Herald in its notice of each of the nearly 
fifty contributions in our Washington issue. 
The names of all the distinguished writers 
are given by that paper in connection with 
each article, and with appropriate remarks 
in regard to each. 


“The Washington issue of the New York IN- 
DEPENDENT is a most interesting number. The 
half of it is filled with contributions by the 
most diverse and some of the most distin- 
guished writers of the time. Not the least re- 
markable of these is a fac-simile of a letter in 
English, by Louis Kossuth, the veteran hero of 
the Hungarian nation, who gives his reasons 
for declining the task of writing a more elabo- 
rate estimate of the American patriot he so 
much admires. Another note of declinature is 
from the pen of Mr. Gladstone, who thus refers 
to Washington: ‘ All I can say is that I look 
upon Washington, among great and good men, 
as one peculiarly good and great; and that he 
has been to me for more than forty years a light 
upon the path of life.’ Among others, includ- 
ing statesmen, politicians, poets and princes, it 
may be mentioned that Palgrave and Whittier 
pay their tribute, Drs. John Hall, William M. 
Taylor, Howard Crosby and Theodore Cuyler 
speak for the Presbyterians. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith writes with his accustomed historical 
erudition and faultles literary finish, and Justin 
McCarthy, at one time on the staff of Tue IN- 





DEPENDENT, contributes what might fittingly 
form a chapter in the ‘ History of Our Time.’ 
Centennial celebrations have been seasons rich 
in hero worship, and Washington has the lead 
just as he had in his lifetime.”—Canada Pres- 
byterian. 


**Last week’s forty-eight pages of the New 
York LNDEPENDENT presented enough material 
to fill a fair-sized book; and the character of 
the articles published was such as to render 
that number of that weekly almost invaluable. 
A series of letters, sketches, essays and poems, 
all on the character, the deeds and achieve- 
ments of our illustrious George Washington, 
forms a real symposium over which the eyes 
may feast for whole hours. Such an array of 
notabilities as there shown we rarely find at the 
same time, all of whom write with a single aim 
—viz., to render honor to the man whose glori- 
ous acts the world delights to record. The 
memory of the immortal patriot elicits the en- 
comiums of Vice-President Morton, W. E. 
Gladstone, Louis Kossuth, ex-President Hayes, 
ex-Secretary Fish, John Sherman, Gen. A. W. 
Greely, Justin McCarthy, Dr. John Hall, B. J. 
Lossing, Edward Everett Hale, Moncure D. 
Conway, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Edward A. Freeman, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, John Hay, George Ban- 
croft, Comte de Paris, John G. Whittier, Rich- 
ard H. Stoddard, S. F. Miller and others, who 
sing his praise in prose and verse. The mark 
thus attained by the paper which can gather so 
brilliant a store, excels anything of the kind 
within our recollection of a weekly; and last 
week’s INDEPENDENT will be read and treasured 
by every American who prizes his’ history 
and the deeds of our great Washington, so fit- 
tingly set aloft at this period of the centenary 
of our Government and its free institutions.”— 
Jewish Exponent, Penn. 








“The New York INDEPENDENT is unquestion- 
ably one of the foremost, if not the most prom- 
inent, of the weekly newspapers of the Union. 
Its contributors are from the highest walks of 
literature, science and art; and many readers 
seek its ample pages for its most attractive ar- 
ticles from its numerous gifted writers, while 
its own editorials usually command attention 
by their fairness and force of expression. Hav- 
ing said what we really feel as to this widely 
circulated Journal, it is with regret that we are 
constrained to allude to one feature of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT which has seemingly reached its 
culmination in its last issue. We refer to its 
sectionalism. This has been in very mild form 
for some years past, and (except in some cases, 
where there has evidently been the want of 
correct information) it has not been the sub- 
ject of complaint; but in this week’s issue 
there is a collection of tributes to Washington 
from Europe, Canada and the Northern States, 
evidently prearranged weeks in advance of 
this publication, and yet not one voice is heard 
from a Southern pen. The venerable Kossuth, 
frem his invalid chamber, Mr. Gladstone and 
ascore of other distinguished Europeans are 
all heard from, mingled with the tributes from 
Canada and the states north of the Potomac 
a dthe Ohio.”—The World, Charleston, 8. C. 

**One of our contemporaries, the New York 
INDEPENDENT, publishes a Washington num- 
ber. containing over thirty articles from our 
own writers, and ethers across the ocean, and it 
is full of interest. Much more attention has 
been given to this celebration than seemed at 
first possible.”"—The Methodist Episcopal, Balti- 
more. 


“THe INDEPENDENT of April 25th contains 
letters and articles, prose and poetical, on 
Washington from a number of distinguished 
men, including Vice-President Morton, Glad- 
stone, Kossuth, ex-President Hayes, ex-Senator 
Hamlin, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the Compte de 
Paris, Hon. Geo. Bancroft, Whittier, Gen. C. B. 
Fisk and others, more or less men of mark,in 
all forty-six papers. One might cull many 
striking and sententious sentences from these 
papers. Mr. Gladstone says of the ‘Father of 
his Country.’ ‘he has been to me for more than 
forty years a light upon the path of life.’ Says 
Justin McCarthy: ‘Happy the Republic which 
has such a founder to commemorate. The 
destiny of that people ought indeed to be great, 
ought indeed to be noble and beneficent, of 
whom George Washington is even the highest 
type.’"’—Central Christian Advocate. 

The Advance, of Chicago, commences a 
column notice of the Centennial issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT giving the names of our 
writers for that number with the following 
kiod words: 


* Our esteemed contemporary,THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, did a famous thing last week in its special 
Washington number. In fact we ourselves are 
quite proud of it.” 

“The New York INDEPENDENT is unquestion- 
ably the greatest weekly newspaper in the 
world. It does not issue a single number which 
isnot both interesting and valuable. But the 
current issue, the Washington Centennial num- 
ber, is the most remarkable ever published. It 
contains forty-eight pages, nearly one-half de- 
voted to Washington. The most famous men 
inthe United States and Europe furnish con- 
tributions, the result of whichis a composite 
portrait of Washington of the most intense 
interest. We congratulate Mr. Henry C- 
Bowen, editor and proprietor of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, upon this number of his paper. It is with- 
out a rival.”—Daily Tribune, Altoona, Penn. 


“THE INDEPENDENT of last week outdoes all 
former exploits in printing forty brief testimo- 





nials to the fame and character of George 
Washington from nearly every leading writer 
and speaker of the present generation.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 


“Tae INDEPENDENT has outdone all its re- 
ligious contemporaries in tributes to the name 
and memory of George Washington. Its mag- 
nificent collection of contributions from most 
eminent statesmen and writers is in keeping 
with the enterprise for which THe INDEPEND- 
ENT is noted, and is worthy of the grand Cen- 
tennial which it has thus helped to celebrate.” 
—Northern Christian Advocate, Syracuse. 

“THE INDEPENDENT of last week was a Cen- 
tennial number. It consisted of forty-eight 
pages, and contained articles by the Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, Count de Paris, John G. 
Whittier, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs and nearly 
forty other eminent contributors. This issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT is a marvel in an era in 
which it might be judged the acme of journal- 
istic enterprise had been reached.”—Christian 
Inquirer. 


“Surely THE INDEPENDENT knows how to do 
a special thing aud a great thing when occasion 
requires, whether it be a three-column sermonic 
leader on the American Board, or a general 
broadside in some political crisis. Its regular 
issue last week, while hardly a newspaper, is a 
marvelous exhibition of what such a journal 
can do in a single issue in the way of publishing 
in newspaper form what is really a volume de- 
voted almost exclusively to the Centennial and 
giving articles long and short from a great 
number of distinguished personages in the 
world of letters.’’—Congregationaliat. 


“The current issue of the New York InpE- 
PENDENT is a notable number, containing a vast 
amount of valuable matter, appropriate to the 
Washington Centennial celebration. A large 
number of the most famous authors of this 
country and of Europe, besides the venerable 
Louis Kossuth, contribute letters containing 
their estimate of the life and character of the 
great American patriot. The striking feature 
of the first page is a fac-simile reproduction of 
the letter of Kossuth, surrounded and followed 
by contributions from the pens of such men as 
Vice-President Morton, W. E, Gladstone, May- 
or Grant, Ex-President Hayes, Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin, Compte de Paris, George Bancroft, 
John G. Whittier, Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
E. J, Phelps, Hon. John Sherman, the Hawaiian 
minister to the U.S., General Greely, Chief- 
Justice Miller, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Benson J. Lossing. Theodore L. Cuyler, T. W. 
Higginson, Hon. J. D. Long and a score or more 
of others equally as famous. Besides all this 
there is appropriate editorial comment and a 
complete program of the exercises. 

“Itis indeed a notable publication and Edi- 
tor Bowen has shown great enterprise in its is- 
suance. It will be a worthy souvenir of the 
great occasion.—Observer, Salem, Mass. 

“The New York INDEP*NDENT has eclipsed 
itself in itsissue commemorative of the Wash- 
ington Centennial. One cannot rise from 
reading this deeply interesting symposium 
without feeling that the extraordinary rever- 
ence for Washington in the United States is 
something more than an exaggerated local sen- 
timent. ltis founded upon an intelligent ap- 
preciation of his inherent greatness. His chief 
characteristic was his absolute integrity, the 
result of deep, simple, religious convictions. 
These molded his life and guided his conduct, 
making him, as they alone could do,a truly 
great man. They bave exerted upon his coun- 
trymen an influence, moral as well as political, 
which contained in it a power for good from 
that time to this. With Dr. Storrs, we hope 
they will never cease to ‘unify, dignify, and 
educate the nation till the heavens are no 
more.’ *—Evangelical Churchman, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


*We gave,on April 27th, the names of the 
more distinguished of the contributors to the 
Washington Centennial number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The paper has made its appearance 
since then, but to do more than repeat the 
names already given would require columns of 
space. It is in every respect a notable number. 
Even those who excuse themselves from mak- 
ing any formal contribution, like Gladstone and 
Kossuth (the letter of the Hungarian patriot, 
written in English, is printed in fac-simile), 
bear witness to their veneration of the name of 
Washington.”— The Critic. 


“For half a year the editors of the New York 
INDEPENDENT have been preparing for their 
Centennial number. The letters, poems, and 
articles concerning Washington are from Louis 
Kossuth, the aged Hungarian patriot, Glad- 
stone, the Compte de Paris, ex-President Hayes, 
Vice-President Morton, Mayor Grant, Ban- 
croft, Lossing, Whittier, George William Cur- 
tis, Edward Everett Hale, Justin McCarthy, 
Hugh McCulloch, Higginson, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Hamilton Fish, Bishop Huntington, and many 
others of prominent name.’’— Fremont, O., 
Journal. 


“THE INDEPENDENT issued its Washington 
Centenniai number on April 25th. The paper 
consisted of forty-eight pages, and contained 
articles by William E. Gladstone, Justin 
McCarthy, Goldwin Smith, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Count de Paris, E. E. Hale, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, John G. Whittier, Justice 
Miller, of the Supreme Court, Senator Jobn 
Sherman, and many other men of note," — 
Verndate Journal, Minn, 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


An old subscriber in Ohio writes thus: 


To THe Eprirok oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your sanctum will doubtless be flooded with 
compliments to the Centennial number of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It ought to be. 

Ihave read THE INDEPENDENT for twenty- 
five years and have hundreds of times been 
blessed by editoriais and contributed : rticles 
but have never said so to you, except by just 
quietly renewing my subscription from time 
totim . Butif Ishould keep silent now “the 
stones would immediately cry out.” 

Itisimmense. It is marvelous. It is over 
shadowing. It is a feast with fruits from every 
land. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson, as usual, is very per- 
ceptible as he stands in the ranks of your con- 
tributors. 

I may now be silent again for twenty-five 
years but Iam listening all the same. 

While I’m on the floor [ move that in 1892 you 
be male chairman of the committee on pro- 
gram. 


A President of one of the oldest and 
largest corporations in New York says, after 
having read our great Weshiogton number: 
To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

This issue certainly does you credit, Ata 
time of life when most men are seeking ease and 
pleasure you seem to be more enterprising than 
ever. The edition must be a great gratification 
to your many subscribers. 


A subscriber in Connecticut writes about 
Washington as a church-member: 

To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I wish to congratulate you on your wonderful 
Washington number. Adjectives are too fee- 
bie. There is really an embarras de riches. It 
seems to me the story related by Dr. Cuyler is 


sufficient to settle the question that Washing- 
ton was a Church communicant. 


A doctor of divinity connected with one of 
the leading Presbyterian churches in the 
country writes: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Centennial copy of Tare INDEPENDENT, 
and to congratulate you on _ so interest- 
ing and valuable a gathering of sentiment 
and instruction regarding the Fatner of our 
Country. 


One of the au lest and most honored histo- 
tiaps in this or any other country in a letter 
to us speaks of our Washivgton number as 
follows: 


TO THE EDiToR O¥ TRE INDEPENDENT: 

The conception of such a publication wasa 
happy one, and the result cannot be otherwise 
than very salutary. You have brought together 
in a sumptuous casket the precious jewels of 
theughts of leading minds in both hemispheres 
concerning the character of our beloved Wash- 
ington. Their expressed thoughts combine in a 
positive affirmation of the opinion of Mr. Green, 
the latest and best historian of England: 

* No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of 
a nation’s lire.”’ 

You have done a service which will deepen 
the pavriotism Of our people by the contempla- 
tion of such a noble exemplar. 


A gepvtleman connected with a well- 
known co: poration in this city, writes us on 
receipt of tbe Washington number as fol- 
lows: 

We congratulate you most heartily on this 
brilliant achievement of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The success of your enterprise must challenge 
the envy of all journalists. 


A capitalist—and one of the best-known 
Christian and benevolent men in the coun- 
try—writes us from a distant city, crdering 
twenty five copies of our Centennial num- 
ber and expressing regret that absence pre- 
vented his receiving and accepting our in- 
vitation to contribute an article—as did 
nearly fifty others—for that special issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Thanks from a friend of Kossuth: 

Thank you tor publishing cn the first page 
of THE INDEPENDENT that dear old Patriot's 
letter. Kossuth’s light can never be extin- 
guished. His is the brightly burning candle 
that bas lighted millions of others. He is the 
** Washington” of all Europe—he whom Ameri- 
cans delight to bonor. 


One of the oldest readers and most liberal 
advertising patrons of THE INDEPENDENT 
says: 

1 have the Presidential Centennial issue of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Surely the collection of 
so many contributions of thought from such 
distinguished men, whose acts and words (like 
those of Washingtor ) will livein history, is not 
only creditable to your energy, but will insure 
long life to this particular number of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


One of the leading Baptist clergymen in 
Philadelphia writes us such a letter as we 
think will please our numerous readers. 
He says: 


The great Centennial number of “ your great 
journal * is great among the truly great jour- 
nals of the world. I have already ordered ten 
copies of that number to be sent to my friends, 
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Jnsurance. 


A PUZZLE POLICY. 


IN compliance with the renewed invi- 
tation given recently in these columns, 
two policies issued by the Keystone 
Mutual Benefit Association of Allentown, 
Penn., have been sent us for examina- 
tion. The contract portion of one reads 
thus: 

“In consideration of the application for 
this Policy of Insurance, which is hereby 
referred to and madea part of this Contract, 
and of each of the statements made therein, 
which, whether written by his own hand or 
not, every person accepting or acquiring 
any interest or benefit in this Contract here- 
by adopts as his own, admits to be material, 
aud warrants to be full and true, and to 
be the only statements upon which this 
Contract is made; and in further considera- 
tion ef the payment of Eleven and 50-100 
Dollars, and of the payment of Hight and 
50-100 Dollars, annually, after date hereof, 
for the next succeeding Four years, and 
thereafter the further sum of Five and 
50-100 Dollars, annually, during the con- 
tinuance of the time therein specified (each 
of which sums include an Endowment Pre- 
mium of Three and 50-100 Dollars) tegether 
with Mortality Assessments according to 
the Charter, the By-laws of the Association 
now in force, and the terms stipulated in 
the Application upon which this Insurance 
is based, all of which payments must be 
made at the Home Office of the Association: 
Does Promise to Pay to Mary Blank (wife 
of the assured) in eighteen years from date 
hereof, or to her Execut’-rs, Administrators, 
or Assigns, the sum of One Thousand Dol- 
lars, at the office of the Association at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvauia, in ninety days after 
notice, and the proof hereinafter required 
of the death of John Blank, of Blanktown, 
County of Blank and state of Blank, shall 
have been furnished and approved at the 
office of the Association.”’ 

The names of the parties are concealed 
by the “‘ Blank,” and the portions itali- 
cized are those written into the printed 
blank. The promise portion of this con- 
tractis a puzzle of interpretation. Noth- 
ing is said about proceeds of assessments; 
the undertaking is for a thousand dollars; 
but what is it? At the upper left cerner of 
the document is printed ‘‘ Endowment 
Policy’; is it one? Is the contract to pay 
$1,000 in eighteen years, whether Blank is 
alive or not? Is there a contract to pay 
anything if Blank dies meanwhile? Study 
the wording, punctuation included, and 
decide; we confess inability to make out, 
and will neither affirm nor deny. The 
comma after the word ** notice ” is clear- 
ly intrusive and should be stricken out, for 
the notice of death and the proofs of death 
go together. Strike out the clause about 
executorsand assigns and the remainder 
appears to be additional qualifying matter, 
sothat the money is payable in eighteen 
years and in ninety days after the proofs 
of death, etc. What isthe significance 
of the word * or’? Doesit mean that the 
money will be paid—indifferently to 
Mary Blank or her legal representatives 
(if she is dead) or her assigns (if she has 
assigned the policy}—in eighteen years 
and after Blank has died; or that it is 
payable to either of them ir eighteen 
years or at his prior death? Or dves it 
mean that Mary will get the money in 
eighteen years and not sooner, Blank dead 
or Blank living; or thatif Blank lives 
through these years Mary is out of it and 
her representatives come in, and that then 
they must await Blank’s death? Perhaps 
these do not exhaust the interpretations, 
but they are enough toshow how com- 
pletely this document is a ‘ lawsuit or 
legacy.” Whether the society procured 
‘*a Philadelphia lawyer” to frame what 
only a Philadelphialawyer (if, indeed, he) 
could interpret, or whether this merely 
follows the marvelous and characteristic 
muddiness of all assessment literature, we 
don’t know. 

There is enough of the document, at 
least. As usual, assessments are to be 
paid, and those are left wholly unspeci- 
tied: evenif the amount of each is lim- 
itel (which is not clear) their frequency 
is not—they may come twice a day. 

There are ‘ conditions” also—seven 
paragraphs, stuck as full as a paper of 
pins. Travel and occupation are restrict- 


ed; insanity is ruled out; suit is not to be 
brought, unless within a year after death 





of the insured; neglect to pay any single 
assessment, or violation of any ‘* condi- 
tion,” works absolute forfeiture; and one 
cause of forfeiture, new to us, is being 
‘* imprisoned by due process of law for at 
least six consecutive months.” 

This policy was actually written, a little 
more than a year ago. There seem to be 
people who (if they understood them) like 
such contracts as this, and we are firmly 
convinced that this is the sort of contract 
such people like. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoce, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut St., Philadelpbia. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Cornoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ST HII on cose suas eapiews ase #1,161,697.72 
Sicike Semin nnmnaene %200,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


OLIVER ae Peaneot, Esq.. K.dder, . abody & 


Co., Bos 
CHAUNC ay ‘hi. DEPEW. Esq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 
Lacka. & West. 


R. Co., New 
Nat'l Bank. 

















y York. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 1 Pres. Del., 
.R.C New Yor 
WM. A, TRENCH, = Pres. Mass. 
Abram French & Co., Boston. 
mea: JOHN LOWELL, Boston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers for 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Boston. 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYERS gue 18st loss arising from damages they 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLUYES. 
RATES VEKY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 

TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION 

In case of accident al! liability is ensued by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its own cost, in- 
cluding services of EMINENT COUNSEL, and pays, 
within timits named in policy, DA MAGES AWARD. 
ED or cost of settlement of case without lil/igation. 

Employer with pay- o> . over $60,000,W0u already 
insured in the United Sta 

No employer should ae Wine without this protection. 


KIRBY & & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
General Agents for New York State. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. a Feats GH, Secretary. 
VHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
Wa » A STANDEN, Actuary. 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. It is easier to place insurance on 

this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 

the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 

tract consistent with recognized business principles. 
THE MARKED SUCCEss aipenty achieved by this 

plan. ah shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 
"G DOD. AGENTS, desiring to yopresant the Com- 
ny, are invited to address J. S. GAP ® NEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


BINDERS 


‘HE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 














STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3lst, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


- $126,082,153 56 





Emorense im Assets... 0.00.66. secccvces soccee 
Surplus at four per cent.... ...............+++ se 


Increase in Surplus............ 
Policies in force ............ 
Increase during year 
Policies written............. 
Increase during year.. 
Risks assumed 


Receipts from all sources 
Increase during year.. 
Paid Policy-Holders. 





Increase during SE a eae 
I etatat) «44 bnnksscadde<éetincstectee 
BROT ORSO GREENE DOOR... ccccssccccceccceccce 


Siaipsigundisnoranes-ctpacepgeieschecoessas a 


eee eeeenee Oe eee eee en ee we eeeeee 


$7,275,301 68 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 11 


10. 
$103,214,261 32 
$33,756,792 95 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. ..... 
United States and other Securities 








$126,082, 153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


* Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
: -.. +. $34,681,420. . -$351,789,285.... - 4,743,771 
, ee oc) ERE 0000 cecccics. SOME. ice -. 5,012,634 
ee ee le sie o EES 6cebeaneoes 5,643,5 
Peaccusvsredees ce WE a cececetes « 427,628,933.......00. -- 6,294,442 
DOs cree saanaee er 8 7,940,063 
New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LuUcIU® ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. pancece, 
GEORGE 5S. CO 

RICHARD A. Slecurpy, 
JAMES C, HOLDEN 
HERMANN C, VON Post, 
ALEXANDER H. KICE, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 


|LEwis MAY, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
HeNRY W. SMITH, 
ROBERT OLY PHANT, 
GRORGE F. BAKER, 
Jos. THOMPSON, 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, 


JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


ROBERT SEWELL, 
S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
CHARLES RK. HENDERSON, 
GEORGE BLIss, 

Rurus W. PecKHAM, 

J. HOBART HERRICK, 
Ws. P. DIxon, 

FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
NICHOLAS C, MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON........ 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


HENRY H. ROGEks, 


THKODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
PR¥STON B. PLUMB 
WILLIAM D. WASHBUFN 
STUYVESANT FIsH, 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILIER, 


eececesce cooce Vice-President. 
enenetimneal 2d Vice-President. 


evcrcccescocese Secretary. 





cccccceve Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. P. SANDS, Casbier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YoOrK, January 234, 1859. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1888, . 1,388,258 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++ = $5,255,404 59 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to Sist December, 18*8,..... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same ‘on {5 

WONG cnvcdavisrncccnscessoses $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 

penses........ — 687,287 98 
The Company hes ‘the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

CRCIMANSE BB..cccccccccccsse covcccocccccoce 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Gray Be Bae ccccccscce esccccccesconcsse «6S 

Amount.......... emeccceced $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. CHA'S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, J SG. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW TON SMI 
WM. STURGIS EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_ RIKER, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT HOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H.WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEORGE H MACY 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWREN Ci TURNURE 


A AND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. _ GEORG 
CHARLES P- BURDETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
HENRY E. HA WLEY, ‘WILLIAM G. Bi 
USSELL H. HOADLEY. 
JOHN D. pt... President. 


1 EN Seer tee 








— 
le) 





J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


OFrrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. d No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliclaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Net Surplus................. sents . 1,226,691 66 





Total Assets,Jan.19t,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS MOORE : 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD & MCCURDY 
GEORGE BLIs: EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO. lL. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES ALFRED RAY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM_H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
‘AURSLIUS B. HULL, LaW RENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT HEODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, A oO VER RMiLvES 
WMG. LOW. JACOB WENDELL, 

H. H. LAMP 


Has. AL "DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Der 


F.C. MOORE, )RE. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 





May 16, 1889. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE 23th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
+ For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 














AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888.........000+0-.. + -$79,297,955.46 
Income, 


ie ee ee Te SOP SPOR O CO OOO e Cee eeeeeseeeeee $22,047, 


Premiums .... 
Interest, Rents, Rillbssiccondanesccascta eneetGn near seer enoreenret Se $26,958,977.59 
$106,256, 983.06 





Disbursements, 
Dividends, Surrender Valuce, Annuities and Discounted’ tabowanents: 7 : Sissesan te 
Total patd Poltcy-holders..s...1-.00.00-+$114,884,457-44 


ee ae oes $00 cceeedbecccssoscces 7,000.00 + 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and ane... eerecccccccescccccces § B78By 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes. . 2,152,947. 12 


16,820,906.18 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 0100020000 $89,427,026.92 














. 
Assets, 
I TN... ncascccctac: secdtsananees Preece IeTIOeTiitiy Tt) «+ $B, 86.64 

Réal Estate ec ot the Equitable Buildings and purchases under _ 

foreclosure of sornans ES eed PERE ie Sn, 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 

i isis so ccn «ce: s nad a daabibtedeiienetd eon eccessccees 94,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, ~yo sescace 825,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, incl 

foreclosure of mortgages...................seeesses toe eR Hee 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested)....-..cccseee 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums. ........sc.ecec-cscccsecoccces 497 900:45 $89,427,026.92 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over e tesk value. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..............006 
Premiums, deferred and in transit............... o cocccce 





ee 
OOSRESSS COS eeereceasess 


Total Assets, December 31, 1888 .....00-+:0004-000+0+$95j042,922.96 





I hereby certify, that after sona/l examination of the securities and 
as olated described in this statement, T Jind the same 58 + and correct = 
a8 8 . 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comgérolien, 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on alt 
. existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in eral class, is $6,981,782.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


Ve certify to the correctness of the above “yaa the reserve and surp/ 
Pi ™. this surplus the usual dividends will be made v 3 
@BO. W. PHI. re. aaa 


@. @. VAN CISE, 
hae Assurance written tt 1888 ssi srerave cessereee- 7 53:933)535« 
Total Outstanding A SSUr ance... ..sswseees-seeeererress. 549,216,126, 








Increase of [ncome........... ocicentpiancapiin ; $3,718,128, 
Lncrease of Surplus (Four per cent, tilt eresersencceesseveees 2,090,460. 
Increase Of ASS€tS........10000 Seka? 7 sessseseqq-oe-10,664,01 8. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

HENRY B. HYDE, Paesipenr, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Preggpet. 
EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES, LEVI P, MORTON, 
JOHN SLOANE, G 3 
S. BORROWE, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HUKLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 


HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, DANIEL D. LORD OLIVER AMES 
M. HARTLEY, G, W. CARLETON, a. J. are EUSTACE C. FITZ, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


E W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, Cc. B. 


S. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R, WOLCOTT, 


CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS S. YOUNG, GEO. Dx F. GUSTAV G. POHL, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M_ BLISS, J. F. De NAVARRO JOHN A. McCALL, ® 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCUOK, ; JOSEPH T. LOW 


JAMES H, DUNHAM, 


E* BOUDINOT COLT. » RANDO LPH. __ DANIEL Rd NO OVES. 


EDWARD w eo ort 





NATIONAL 1 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 ‘Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. aati, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. — Ass’t Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, peencratgg Manager. 
FICE, 


FICE, 
174 La Salle "Btreet, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1889. 









































I I ee cn ache yn cccneneecdcscrsevbnenenbanssevons $7 ,000,000 00 
—— acta 7 me | = epee ell ee eee ee 89g 480 68) gapuies 00 
-Insurance Fund, legal sta , 

Unsettled Losses and other claims....................5: J 
Net se d Losses and Sther claims. BR nccccccn coeeesdontes. cocvescectaces 507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Se errr $2,326,581 16 
THE 
oct New England Mutua 
OAN 
FIRE 
me | LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
ANCE e.. Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
: co., SETS. Pres yo iet, 188s, $4 724 $38 45 
ia Philadelphia, | VIABILITIES.................-. 17,838,348 72 
SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. saeetee ta ee ro 
RRR ee COREE REE e Hee eee eer eeee LIF RA > \f po! icies are is- 
Reserve f: eee ases cher cee Le 21 F 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... B.415 “An nual yt. are paid upon all 
TOTAL ASSETS, J Ist, 1889...... 500,916 21 " 
BE, uaa: eas arse PalaZup fasuranse values torwhich the in 
red is entit!ed by the Massachcetts Sta 
THE ‘Pamphle* rates and values for any — soont on ap- 
vpampble's f company’s ice, 
MANHATTAN [yop itinarhi vice 
5 8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
LIFE oo WM. B. TURNER. Aant. Sec. 
pee = ep SPECIMEN COPIES 
1860. (39 YEARS.) 1889. ‘ 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and who would like to have a specimen copy 
liberal compensation will be given. Address f t friend be 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
¥. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. commodated by sending us, on a postal 
H. ae he ap card, the name and address to which he 
- & 5 retary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. would like the paper sent, 











FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888................879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ps sovtvncscincnpenapadeedpaphsdesasneeeatentessdsecateebenee rococseed $22,301,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188............0.cceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 1,174,340 36—621,127,590 75 

Re Pe iin: ae cncaanbntnsindanseonsopcaernacnethpetsanenesesty 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888..............sccccceccceeecsee eevee 488,477 59— 4,273,092 08— $25,401,282 63 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (ineluding reversion- 


BEF GEGMIGOS 00 BOM iccccces cveseseresecccccd: cacesescovees co 960 ccccsensccooes $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Polley-Roldets... 0.00... cccccccceccccccccsccccescccecceces $10,973,070 05 
Tamed ORF TOGRAMTRBGND. 200 ci cccrcccccscccccccnsccscccccccccspescooccoocs 060eeeseosente 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ fees. C6C........ 06. cece ceceereeeeeenenseceeereensuene 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, @tC.............6.cceee cone ° 654,690 12—-$15,489,268 81 





$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tramsit..............ccceeee cee cee canes ceeeees eoees $3 695,836 Ye 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222,751 94)... 54,567,901 58 
TORR TRUNNIR i oc csccccsens cncce’ cece os 0 bne=n 6666ese eenne- peesens Beedene. sasesecnsante’ 9,508,152 08 
Bonds and Mortga ges first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 

800,00 ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collatera! se- 

GETIID. 020: vovce coscs shcskeccposesss, cbescsoneehedeeed Bedcpvecscdueebondsen: baa .a0eet 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.470)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these 4 Quen included in Liabilities. 

AMOUNES tO OVET S2AOO.WOO)....... cececcccecccecede seeeeeen as ceecetereessewerese P 378,874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on poneesiad policies. due subsequent to 

Fa. 160. 1BBD....cccsecccccccccccccccccccccccccccces coccceecscce 00 eccseeee coveccseses 1,435,734 56 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies, inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,099 46 
AGeMtA’ DAIAMCED..cccccvcese socccccccccccccccccccccesecccccccccscess ceceees coqecesoocccese 298,959 45 
Accrued interest on Investments, January Ist, 1889 2. 22.0 ccc e ce eceee seeeeeeeeeeee 451.605 24—§89,£24,336 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books. . . 


*A artatns b echagele of these items wili accompany the usual annual report fled 
h the Insurance Department of the State of New. York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 . .... 


$3,655,850 36 





$93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in Course Of PAYMENL.........+..sseseceeeeeeeeseeeesererceserceseeeees $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct€.... ....ccccccecccccseeceeseccesenceneeseeseesecesess 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0..-seee0« 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-c00+ cecceceecesees sees 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

CORE. IMBSPONE 0 nce ccccce secseccee’ scosese 000 caccese © c0scerene eseeusccesocscevecece 78,985,757 Ov 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘optine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv ist. 1888 over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

DOlicies Of tNAT CIASS........ceeeeeececcecccceeseenees coccccccss $0,315,720 88 
Addition tc the Fund during I888..............cccccccccecceeeceeeceseeeeeees 2,043,665 84 
DEDUC $7,359,386 67 
pay to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 

CNTR ca covccccccccsccnesecvanvedbesesoventeeseasepecenne § sesecscesecsonse 939,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........-cecceseeceeeeeeseneeeeeeeensenssenes 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE........ .-ceeceeecreeceeecereeeerneceeneeeseeeres 46,504 21 


$86,397,936 30 
$7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)..................++.++: ibdcekes #13,500,600 00 


From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

PGBS... -cccceccce $7,627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,453 1886... 0... eee 22,027 
BOBT...ccccccrcvece 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888.......- 358,985,536 Jan. 1. 1s88...... 83,079,845 I8B7........ceceseee 28.522 
BBB... rcccceccscce 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 95,480,186 1889... ......... 33,834 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ©. ©. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
wM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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os: Old and Young. 


REST. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 





Rest? It is simply trust in Him who 
knoweth best; 

Leaving to-morrow in His hands, and all the 
rest 

Of time, without a shudder, or a dread 

Of danger on ahead. 

It is the poising of a soul on Him 

Who from the dim 

Far past hath been the Infinite, the stable 
one, 

Praying His will be done: 

Leaning on Him, io trust which knows no 
fear, 

As achild leans who does not hear 

The breath of tbe far storm; to be 

At peace io His infinity. 

SUMMIT, New JERSEY. 


iii. 
i. 


MY BURGLAR. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 





WHEN you have finished the story you 
can decide whether [ have not the right 
to claim that burglar as my own. He is 
a proud possession and connected as he 
is with—but there, such romance or plot 
us there is to my story need not be told in 
its first paragraph, 

1 will begin by a reference to my Jour- 
nal, which I kept during a visit to my 
aunt, Mrs. John Derwent, whose place at 
Seabright is almost too well known to 
need more than a mention of its name, 
given by my cousin Dick when he was a 
boy—'‘ Derwent Water.” 

July 15:h, 1887. Miss Merwin and 
Dick are certainly in love with each other! 
Iam looking on, wondering how long it 
will take Aunt Jane to make the discov- 
ery which I did this morning, and what 
she will say to her boy thinking of offering 
his hand and heart and his fortune to her 
children’s governess ! I don’t blame Dick, 
for a sweeter, daintier, more high-bred 
looking little maiden never existed than 
this same Valerie Merwin; and inspite of 
her extreme reticence about herself, her 
history, ber family, etc., it is impossible 
not to see that the girl has a frank, 
fearless nature, and those golden-brown 
eyes of hers, with their pretty, curling 
black lashes, and under the most delicate- 
ly penciled brows, look at you in a way 
which proclaims the girl’s perfect honesty 
of heart and purpose. Oddly enough for 
all her ideas on the subject. of employés, 
Aunt Jane actually engaged this girl 
without any reference. But Miss Merwin 
explained that, as she had just arrived in 
this country and her small traveling-bag 
containing letters of introduction had 
been stolen from her on the steamer, it 
would be impossible to give any refer- 
ences under a month, as she would have 
to write to England for them. But a 
whole school-room of unmanageable 
children, at a time when she was expect- 
ing special guests, combined with the 
fact that Miss Merwiu looked every inch 
a lady, induced Aunt Jane to forego her 
principles, and so far the result has been, 
from an educational point of view, en- 
tirely satisfactory. But for this new com- 

plication I don’t doubt Miss Merwin 
might speedily become one of Aunt 
Jane’s enthusiasms. I had dimly suspect- 
ed my good-looking, light-hearted young 
cousin of a fondness for spending too 
much time in the school-room, and had 
begun to feel very sorry for the gover- 
ness, knowing that Dick can no more re- 
sist flirting with a pretty girl than he 
can help being so dangerously attractive 
when he smiles and says a little half- 
tender, half-pleading bit of nonsense in 
that fascinating voice of his; but that the 
god with whom Master Richard has for 
so long a time trifled, should have struck 

a shaft actually into the citadel of his 

heart, I did not discover until this morn- 

ing, and then it came about by the merest 
chance. We were over at the stables, 

Dick, Miss Merwin, little Flo andI. My 

mare had most unaccountably gone lame, 

and we were discussing what should be 
done with her. Miss Merwin, who, by 
the way, knows an uncommon amount 

about horses, seemed as interested as I 

was myself; and as she stood by the 


her neck with one hand—such an aristo- 
cratic, slim white hand it is, with the one 
ring, a queer circlet of gold, half rimmed 
with cat’s eyes and pearls—I could not 
help thinking what a pretty picture she 
and Mary Anderson made, and how much 
I would have liked to paint just that bit 
of interior—the white tiled back-ground, 
the girl with her flutfy, bronze colored 
hair, her clear-cut, delicate profile, eyes 
downcast, with the black lashes sweeping 
her chees, and the little hand stroking 
my favorite’s neck—‘‘A symphony in 
brown and goid,” I was just christening 
this unpainted picture in my mind, when 
suddenly Mary Anderson started—what 
had frightened her we did not see at the 
moment—and but for Dick Miss Merwin 
might have been seriously hurt; but the 
color rushing out of his cheeks and lips, 
Dick sprang forward, caught the girl, 
and, forgetful I suppose of my presence, 
their eyes met, and it needed not to hear 
Dick murmur under his breath, ‘* My 
darling—good Heavens!” for me to know 
his secret. I pretended to absorb myself 
in abusing little Flo, who with the whip 
she had taken down from the rack bad 
been the cause of the mare’s bad behavior, 
and I hoped Dick knew nothing of what 
had been passing through my mind; but 
an hour later he knocked at my door, 
and coming in stood with his back against 
the chimney-piece, his hands in the 
pockets of his white flannel trousers, and 
his dark eyes fixed upon me with an in- 
tensity which would have made me laugh 
to see in Dick, but forthe something which 
told me that this affair with my cousin 
was a serious one—who could say what 
it might be for that proud eyed and gepn- 
tle-hearted English girl? 

** Nell,” he began, ‘*‘ I wonder if I need 
—t+ll you anything ?” 

‘* Yes,” I smiled into my cousin’s face; 
** how long has it been going on?” 
**What! Do you suppose she would al- 
low anything underhand? I only spoke 
to her for the first time yesterday and she 
refused me.” — 

I must have expressed my blank aston- 
ishment in my face, for Dick laughed, 
and putting one of bis hands lightly on 
my shoulder, said: 

‘* Your expression, my dear Elinor, is 
the greatest compliment you ever paid me 
in your life. Singular as it may seem, 
she certainly refused me.” 

** Unconditionally ?” 

‘* Something very like it.” Dick’s gaze 
wandered away from me; his eyes, rest- 
ing on some distant object beyond my 
windows, had in their depths what I had 
never seen before. There was no doubt 
about it; Dick Derwent had met his fate. 
** She forbade my speaking to her in this 
way for a year, and even then would 
offer me no encouragement beyond a dim 
hope that certain things—what, she 
would not say—might have changed by 
that time. She looks so soft and gentle, 
doesn’t she? But, do you know, Nell, 
that gil has resolution enough to lead an 
army! I believe—I am cure she cares for 
me—and yet I could not even induce her 
to tell me anything of her friends or fam- 
ily at home. Mother wrote to the address 
she gave in England, you may remember. 
The answer is due in three days, and per- 
haps I can break down her resolves when 
that comes. But at all events, nothing 
on earth is of any consequence to me ex- 
cept hearing that she will be my wife. I 
don’t need totell you that I have fancied 
myself in love a dozen times and flirted 
with every pretty girl I've met; but there 
has been one question I never cared to ask 
any other woman. I will ask Valerie 
Merwin until { get my answer!” 

And so, I verily believe, he will. It 
appears that at her request he is going 
away. Having unwittingly found out 
their secret, and caring for Dick as'tho 
he were my own brother, I have nointen- 
tion of making them uncomfortable or of 
betraying them to Aunt Jane; indeed, so 
weak-minded am I that I have consented 
to a plan of Dick’s which is that Mises Mer- 
win and I together will walk out this 
evening before he starts for New York, I 
playing gooseberry while Dick bids her 
farewell. I have just been across the hall 
to the school-room where, of an after- 





Chestnut’s pretty brown head stroking 


rule correcting exercises or duing some of 
the other last duties in her day’s work, 
and entering without attracting her at- 
tention, I came upon a sight startling in 
the reserved, self-controlled girl. Seated 
before her desk she must have given way 
suddenly to a rush of feeling—an aban- 
donment of despair,for her arms were out- 
stretched, the slim white hands clutching 
the rim of the table and her pretty head 
resting upon her arms as tho the misery 
of her feeling was for once beyond her 
power tocontrol. I scarcely hesitated in 
the doorway. I withdrew softly as I 
came, for I could not intrude upon her at 
such a moment. 
Nine o’clock. Iam so much interested 
in this affair that I intend to keep my 
Journal as carefully as tho I were a hero- 
ine in one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s novels. 
Dick and his sweetheart have said 
good-by. Westrolled along the beach. I 
became amiably interested in the progress 
of the moonlight on the water, and Ro- 
meo and Juliet paced the sands, Dick's 
face finer than I have ever seen it, while 
he talked to her. Love and moonlight 
certainly work miracles in commonplace 
mortals, and in these two—young, hand- 
some and with the ‘‘ air noble,” both of 
them, the combination acted like a trans- 
figurement, and from the distance 4 in- 
dulged in various reflections as to the 
power for gocd or evil which this wonder- 
ful, God-given, divinely-purposed gift 
possesses. Dick Derwent, who, I am safe 
to say, has never in the six-and-twenty 
years of his life, had a wish ungratiticd 
or given a thought to anything like care, 
has developed suddenly into an earnest 
thinking, deep-natured man, and all be- 
cause one woman has shown him what 
life and the world—what an ideal exist- 
ence with her companionship and sympa- 
thy can be! And yet men and women, 
even after having heen given a glimpse 
of what this ought to be, can travesty 
this ordinance of the Divine! 
July 17th. How little I thought yester- 
day that my next entry would really be 
what I must make it! But for more reasons 
than one I wish to give every detail of last 
night’s events. 1 must go back to the 
moment when Valerie Merwin and 1 re- 
turned alonetothe house. Dick, who had 
already bidden his mother good-by, went 
to the train, promising to return in three 
days. Valerie’s face was white as marble; 
but when I tried to speak to her of Dick, 
the color swept it from brow to chin, she 
smiled—such a broken-hearted despairing 
smile—and said, putting one of her hands 
on mine: ‘* Miss Derwent—I need not tell 
you that I—love your cousin—but I feel— 
lam sure that to-night I bade him fare- 
well forever. If it were not so I should 
not think of remaining here as I am— 
keeping anything of the kind secret from 
his mother—my employer.” 
** My dear,” I answered bluntly, ‘‘ Jam 
sure itis all coming out right some of 
these days.” And with this I led her into 
the hall. The first object we saw was a 
telegram lying on the table addressed to 
her. Her color came and went. She 
picked it up, opened it, as we all do tele- 
grams, with nervous fingers, and what- 
ever it might have been, said nothing; 
but, reading it two or three times very 
carefully, thrust it into the pocket of her 
gown, and when I asked her to come up 
to my room, followed me with a pre- 
occupied and perplexed manner. I re- 
member, I am sure, everything which 
followed. The night was a fine one, but 
warm. The heat of the day I am sure 
will be long remembered, for even down 
here a good breeze was hard to obtain, 
and my windows, one and all were open. 
I stood at my dressing-table, Valerie Mer- 
win leaning against one end of it and 
watching me with her grave, clear, young 
eyes, while I removed the jewels and lit- 
tle ornaments I had chanced to be wear- 
ing. Something had prompted me to 
appear at dinner unusually gorgeous—in 
fact, 1 may as well say that I expected 
Hugh Belton down here, but instead 
came atelegram appointing to-morrow— 
and I wore the string of pearls about my 
neck and the diamond butterfly in my 
hair which he especially admires. 
**Do you always take off your rings?” 





noon, the governess is to be found as a 





sent in her manner. She picked up two 
or three of my rings and looked at them 
admiringly, then laid them in the little 
jewel tray where I am accustomed to 
leave them over-night. Answering her 
carelessly I turned and my eye caught 
sight of something in my work-basket—aq 
frilled lace night-cap I had been making 
for Aunt Jane, she clinging to the preju- 
dice of her French mother in favor of 
these articles of the toilet. 
‘*Oh, Miss Merwin,” I exclaimed laugh- 
ing, *‘ just look at this!” and I picked up 
the night-cap and in a spirit of fun, put it 
on over my curly blond locks, and mak- 
ing a face at myself in the glass said gay- 
ly: **Don’t I look perfectly lovely in a 
night-capr’ and I turned my face framed 
in the muslin frill to her for inspection, 
[N. B., written six months later. I am 
entirely at a loss to know why this trifling 
incident impressed itself indelibly on my 
mind. Were it not that I feel the neces- 
sity of keeping to the main points in my 
story I might indulge in various specula- 
tions as to the psychological side of this 
case.] We laughed like the pair of girls 
we were, and after another survey of my 
face framed in the bonnet de nuit I 
tossed it aside. Miss Merwin soon after 
bade me good-night, and I went into my 
dressing: room to prepare for bed. Coming 
back an hour later in a cool dressing- 
gown, I could not resist the temptation of 
turning down the gas and sitting for a 
moment or two in the window. After 
the close heat of the day, the night was 
lovely. Lawn and gardens, the strip of 
beach, and the pulsating water beyond 
were bathed in a flood of moonlight; and 
thinking of the happiness I might expect 
on the morrow when my “ young man” 
would be with me, and having a thought 
or two to spare for Dick ani his love 
affairs, I almost forgot that the scene 
before me was the earth upon which mor- 
tals lived, not a place of enchantment 
or dreamland such as it looked under the 
magic of the moon. But suddenly such 
vagaries ended. I was called back to 
reality by seeing the shadow of two fig- 
ures against the summer-house, standing 
at the end of a little box walk in the gar- 
den; the shadows moved; their sub- 
stance, a man and a woman came out 
and—good Heavens! I saw plainly as 
tho photographed before me, the face of 
Valerie Merwin lifted to a stranger’s! 
He had his hands in hers; his face was 
half-averted, but I caught an impression 
of a thin, fair outline, and the sweep of a 
blond mustache, For an instant I had 
suspected Dick of a private tryst; but 
there was no possibility of mistaking this 
stranger, for my tall cousin, with his 
close-cropped dark hair, his olive cheek 
and black mustache. What could it 
mean? They were talking eagerly, her 
hands were tightly clasped in his; then I 
saw them glance up at the house, and in- 
voluntarily I shrank behind my curtain. 
When I looked out again they had disap- 
peared. For half an hour I debated what 
course to pursue; whether to go to Miss 
Merwin’s room and on behalf of my 
cousin demand an explanation, or to wait 
for the calmer reason which morning 
light would bring. I decided in favor of 
the latter course, went to bed, and, after a 
brief period of restlessness, went sound 
asleep. My next conscious moment was 
at eight o’clock this morning, when I 
awoke to find such a stream of sunshine 
in my room that I[ feared it was very late. 
I hastened to my dressing-table, where I 
had left my watch. The first glance 
showed me what had happened. Every 
particle of my jewelry, including the 
watch, had disappeared. I felt dazed and 
bewildered, but gradually thought out all 
the events of the previous night; remem- 
bered that after Valerie Merwin had left 
me I had forgotten to lock my door; re- 
membered what I had witnessed in the 
box-walk; felt confused, horrified and 
terror-stricken all at once. Even now! 
am not sure of just what I was thinking 
when, having made known my loss at 
breakfast, I listened tu the wild conjec. 
tures of the family party, and went over 
and over every detail of the evening be- 
fore, Miss Merwin, who looked pale and 
curiously nervous, corroborating my ac- 
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usual receptacle—the foolish incident of 
the night-cap being repeated as part of 
my memory of what had taken place. 
When it came to my saying that I sat up 
in my window, I looked fixedly at her, 
and that soft pink color which had only 
yesterday seemed to me so charming, 
once more dyed her cheeks; but this time 
it was like a signal of guilty conscious- 
ness. I waited after breakfast while my 
aunt telephoned to Long Branch for a de- 
tective, and then rushing up-stairs sought 
Valerie in her own room. She was pac- 
ing the floor, her face white and strained; 
but she turned as I entered and ber eyes 
seemed to contain a challenge in them. 

‘«* There is something that you must ex- 
plain,” I said hurriedly, and, taking the 
girl’s cold little hand in mine, ‘‘ Valerie, 
even tho you have refused my cousin you 
know that he thinks you love him and 
means to come to you again. I saw you 
last night—near the summer-house. My 
dear, what does it mean?” 

The girl’s eyes, clear and beautiful for 
all their misery, drooped. Some strong 
emotion seemed to shake her very frame, 
while the hand in mine trembled and was 
withdrawn. 

“Tf I tell you,” she said, lifting her 
head suddenly and looking at me with 
that fair, sweet glance of hers, now only 
intensified by this emergency—“ if I tell 
you that no explanation is possible, what 
will you think? I do not need to ask yuu. 
Perhaps I ought not to say that, if you 
knew all, you would accuse me of noth- 
ing worse than a desire to make your 
cousin forget—everything connected with 
me! No—Miss Derwent, I see what you 
are going to say; but, believe me, noth- 
ing, no questions you might put could 
make me say more. And yet I must 
throw myself upon your charity, your 
generosity. Iask you to say nothing of 
what you saw to any one in the house, at 
least for a time.” 

She broke from me, walked toward the 
window, and with locked hands stood 
looking out upon the sunlit country. I 
was standing near the mantel-piece, and 
mechanically my hand strayed toward an 
object loosely wrapped in brown paper 
resting on it. It was at this moment my 
aunt came to the room, and she saw— 
what I would have given worlds to keep 
from her—that the half-opened parcel I 
was holding contained a piece of my wiss- 
ing jewelry, the sapphire ring which, the 
night before, Valerie Merwin had ad- 
mired ! 

Ican hardly write out all that followed. 
Can it be that it is only ten hours ago! 
All my life long I think I shall remember 
Valerie Merwin’s face as she met the look 
of horror which must have been on mine, 
saw the shining jewel in my hand, turned 
like a creature at bay toward my aunt, 
realized the horrid suspicion in both our 
minds ! 

“Miss Merwin”—Aunt Jane looked 
taller, graver, older; it seemed to me as 
she spoke, fixing her light blue eyes with 
cruel insistence on the girl Dick loved— 
“this must be explained at once. My 
niece spoke particularly of the loss of her 
sapphire ring, a piece of family jewelry.” 
There was an instant’s silence between us 
three, a pause during which the far-off 
sounds of voices on the lawn seemed to 
me to smite the air; and I only thought 
of Dick—poor Dick !—and what weshould 
say to him on his return. Aunt Jane’s 
Voice, hard and cold, icily correct in tone, 
went on: 

“Whoever took this ring from Miss 
Derwent’s table took the rest. Whatever 
you know of the affair I must request 


you to tell to the detective I have sent 
for.” 


I wonder, I shall always wonder what 
passed through Valerie’s Merwin’s mind 
during the next balf-hour while she and 1 
sat almost silent in her room waiting for 
the arrival of the man from Long Branch. 
Not one word of explanation had she given 
further than to maintain her first state- 
ment; she knew nothing about the whole 
affair—could offer no explanation as to 
how the ring came to be in her apartment. 
If [had any hope that the detective would 
believe this tale it died away ten minutes 
after his arrival; for no sooner had he been 
Given the first hint of my discovery, than 





he at once fastened upon the governess as 
the person who alone could solve the mys- 
tery. I would have telegraphed to Dick, 
knowing that his presence of all others was 
needed, but no one in the house knew his 
address; and while I felt that not for the 
sake of every jewel I possessed, would I 
have brought tais misery into my cousin’s 
life, I was powerless to prevent the course 
taken by Aunt Jane and the man she had 
employed. But this much I could do for 
Dick’s sake: keep secret what I had wit- 
nessed in the moonlight the night before. 
Needless to go into every detail of the 
morning’s experience. Cross questioned 
in the most humiliating fashion, Valerie 
gave no satisfaction about herself: said 
only over and again that she knew noth- 
ing more of the robbery than I myself— 
could not explain the appearance of the 
ring in her room. 

‘* There is only one thing to do, ma’am ” 
the man said, when he joined Aunt Jane 
and myself in the library; ‘‘ this English 
governess must be arrested. There is 
proof enough against her. Twenty-four 
hours in the Tombs will make her talk I 
dare say, and if, asI suspect, she is only 
an accomplice—that’s the way they run 
this sort of thing you know—she’ll be glad 
enough to give her confederate away.” 

My consent I knew would be necessary; 
but something else I felt must influence 
Aunt Jane to make her keep the peace so 
far as Valerie Merwin was concerned. 
For of course guilty as I might believe 
her, I meant for Dick’s sake she should 
bespared. I contrived to get Aunt Jane 
into the parlor alone. and then—knowing 
that it was my last hope of silencing her 
—I told her Dick's secret. 

‘‘There is but one thing, Aunt Jane, for 
us to do,” I concluded. ‘‘Whatever we 
may think or feel ourselves, nothing 
would induce Dick to believe anything 
against the woman he really loved, and 
if you or I should bring her into trouble, 
it would be equivalent to banishing him 
from home.” 

Now, altho Aunt Jane is Dick’s step- 
mother only, I verily believe she cares 
more for him than most of women do for 
their own sons. Hard, cold, undemon- 
strative she may be, but Dick is her idol. 
In spite of the horror and disgust with 
which she listened to my story, she saw 
that the point I made was a judicious one, 
and before she had time to speak we saw 
standing in the doorway Valerie Merwin 
herself. 

**I have come to ask you what you 
wish meto do?” the girl said, looking at 
us with her pretty head proudly uplifted, 
her eyes, in spite of the haggard lines 
about them, so clear and fair in their 
glance, that I could have cried as I looked 
at her. “If you will let me, I would like 
to go away at once and”-— she looked at 
me, a strange, wistful tenderness in her 
glance. ‘‘I want to go sothat no one here 
will ever see or think of me again. Let 
me do this and I promise you I will 
never make asign of my existence.” 

Everything after this was so miserable, 
so confused, so bewildering. Valerie’s 
trunk was quickly packed; almost before 
Thad time to realize what it meant the 
girl was gone; and then, even while Mr. 
Briggs, the detective, stormed aud railed 
at our weak-mindedness, I could think of 
but one thing, how were we to face Dick 
with this tragic ending to his love-story ? 
For she had gone utterly outof our sight 
and knowledge. No trace of her was 
left. 

August 5th. How all that miserable 
affair of the robbery has changed our 
lives! Valerie Merwin has disappeared 
from view, and Dick, who as I. could 
easily conjecture, refused indignantly to 
believe anything against her, has set out 
ona mad, wild search of the whole earth’s 
surface, if need be, to find her. Needless 
to say, I have heard nothing of my lost 
jewels. If it were not for Hugh Belton’s 
visits now and then, Aunt Jane and I 
would hardly know what to do with our- 
selves or each other. Of course, I have 
told Hugh the whule story, and, keen 
lawyer that he is, I am surprised at his 
not accepting our theory that pocr Val- 
erie was in some way concerned in the 
miserable business. He has not, however, 
given me any theory of his own. 





So much for my Journal. Now you 
know the story of the robbery, and were 
there space I might tell you much of the 
misery of the six months which followed 
it. How Dick Derwent was seen no more 
in the usual haunts of men; how he left 
his home and friends, seeking for the girl 
whose lovely, tender face, with the proud 
eyes and gentle lips, was always present 
to his mind. Once only did he visit us. 
We had remained until October at Sea- 
bright, and Dick, before sailing for Eng- 
land, ran down there foraday. I don’t 
know how it was we found ourselves 
going toward the stables, then in the loose 
boxes and once more talking beside Mary 
Anderson. Suddenly Dick flashed a look 
at me out of his somber eyes. 

Elinor,” he exclaimed, seizing my 
hand in his; ‘*do you remember my poor 
darling as she stood here that day—do 
you remember the lonk of her face, those 
honest eyes of hers—think of that and 
tell me—swear to me that you believe her 
as I do, innocent.’ 

AndIdid. Somehow the picture Dick 
had conjured up sent the last of my 
doubts flying to the winds. I could see 
her fair face, the framework of bronze 
hair, the golden-brown eyes glancing at 
me across the shining neck of my favor- 
ite; and from that moment I believed in 
her. Dick had scarcely left us before I 
summoned Mr. Briggs, put into his hands, 
not the conviction of Valerie Merwin, 
but the finding of her, and, if possible, 
the tracing of the jewels. Since believ- 
ing her innocent,I no longer feared a 
search for my stolen treasure. So Mr. 
Briggs, with my money in his hands, set 
to work. Meanwhile Aunt Jane and I, 
with the children and the household,went 
up to town. Of course I told Briggs what 
I had witnessed from my window, and 
also mentioned the fact that Miss Merwin 
had on the day of the robbery received 
atelegram. We had only been in town 
three days when one snowy afternoon I 
was summoned to the drawing-room, 
where I found Mr. Briggs with what 
seemed to me a most important clue. He 
had obtained a copy of the telegram: 

“Must see you before I sail. 
ten o’clock, summer-house 
Bring all you can spare. 


To-night, 
in garden. 
GEORGE.” 

I need scarcely say that this first result 
of Mr. Briggs was not reassuring; but 
something impelled me to let him go on, 
and Hugh Belton agreed with me in 
thinking that it was wise to do so. 

‘But do you know, Nell,” my fiancé 
remarked one evening, as we were start- 
ing for the opera, ‘‘ all the detectives in 
the world do not always accomplish what 
chance circumstance sometimes brings 
about.” 

And, singular to say, the events of this 
very evening proved the truth of his 
words. 

Now I must ask my reader to remem- 
ber the details I have given of the little 
scene in my room the night of the rob- 
bery. With this in mind, my feelings 
may be understood when a certain event 
took place. Hugh and I are absolutely 
in sympathy with music, and we came 
out of the opera house that evening in the 
quiet frame of mind which the harmonies 
we had heard sent us. I was standing 
near him in the lobby, when I noticed a 
tall, dark-complexioned man faultlessly 
dressed, but with ‘‘ Cad,” written in every 
line of his face—in his very attitude—re- 
garding me fixedly. A queer smile 
played about his lips, and suddenly draw- 
ing near, hesaid in a low, distinct tone, 
just in my ear: ‘‘ Don’t I look perfectly 
lovely in a night-cap ?”* 

I started as thoI had beenstung. But, 
thank fortune, my presence of mind did 
not wholly desert me, for, like a flash, the 
truth seemed to be revealed, and, totally 
forgetful of the place I was in, I cavght 
the man by the arm, and, to the amaze- 
ment of all around, cried out: ‘‘ My burg- 
lar! My burglar!” 

In the wild scene which ensued I had to 
tell, of course, something of my story; 
and I leave my readers to imagine the 
commotion the arrest of this man caused. 
What had induced him to speak as he did 
it is hard to say, but the confession finally 
obtained from him was as follows: 


* This incid 





t is absolut 





ly true. 





On the night of the robbery he had con- 
cealed himself in my room for the purpose, 
of course,of stealing my jewels, which 
he bad seen during a visit to the house, 
when he had assumed the character of a 
plumber sent to investigate the condition 
of certain pipes in my dressing-room. 
For some reason, the 1¢flection of my 
face in the glass with the night-cap on, my 
silly speech about it had remained fixed 
in his mind, and, on seeing me at the 
opera, he declared the temptation to puz- 
zle me with a repetition of my own words 
had been too great for him to resist, and 
he had no thought but that he could 
promptly disappear in the crowd the mo- 
ment he had spoken. 

With the man we have nothing more to 
do. The law took its course, and, altho my 
jewels were never recovered, he gave one 
piece of information worth them all. On 
leaving my room he had entered Valerie’s. 
Knowing her to be the governess and a 
new-comer, he had purposely left the 
sapphire ring on the chimney-piece, believ- 
ing that it would put us on a false scent. 

Perhaps it was because of the main dis- 
covery being taken out of his hands that 
Mr. Briggs applied himself all the more 
assiduously to the finding of poor Valerie. 

I have not space—nor indeed heart—to 
tell of that wretched year, during which 
we searched in vain forher, nor of how, 
at last, Dick found his sweetheart one bit- 
ter winter’s day in a Western town where 
he and Briggs had followed up a forlorn 
hope. But he found her! That was 
enough, and in the light of our happiness 
how natural seemed her story—her ex- 
planation of that moonlight rendezvous. 

Valerie Merwin was the daughter of an 
English officer who died leaving her not 
only to support herself, but with a last 
injunction to find a way ward brother who 
had gone years ago to America, Wild 
and reckless as he was, Valerie feared 
that he might have committed some 
crime, hence ber reticence about herself 
and her belongings. When she had dis- 
covered him in a town on th2 New Jersey 
coast, she answered Aunt Jane’s adver- 
tisement more for the sake of being near 
George Merwin and inducing him to go 
back to England, where friends would 
find him employment. 

‘“*It was George whom I met at the 
summer-house that night,” Valerie told 
me, lying on her sofa in the little West- 
ern hotel to which Dick summoned me 
where he found her ill and alone. ‘‘ And 
do you know, Elinor, when I heard of the 
robbery, an awful fear that George might 
be connected with it haunted me, and that 
was what made me seem so terrified dur- 
ing Mr. Briggs’s cross-examination.” 

Once more has the summer-time come 
to find us all at Derwent Water. As I 
write I can hear Valerie’s voice ringing 
out in happy laughter and see her stand- 
ing at Dick’s side out on the lawn where 
they are waiting, these two married 
lovers, for the horses to be brought around. 
Off they go. I think of ‘‘ my symphony 
in brown and gold,” as I watch the 
two young people, Valerie’s brown hair, 
gold in the sunlight, Dick’s handsome 
dark face turned lovingly toward her. It 
is amusing to see the satisfaction and 
pride with which Aunt Jane watched her 
new danghter; even my husband can- 
not claim the same share of her good will, 
But after all—all the misery and the pain 
he caused—have we not something to be 
grateful for when we recall my burglar? 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


+> 





BESIDES the large sums of money re- 
mitted to England by the late Emperor Na- 
poleon during his reign and duly invested 
on his behalf by Messrs. Coutts, the Em- 
press Eugénie has also the capital sum 
which was handed over to her on account of 
the sale of such possessions in France as 
were proved to the satisfaction vf the 
French Courts to be the private property of 
the Emperor. A third source of her large 
annual income is in Spain, where she had 
several valuable estates in the neighbor- 
hood of Granada. It will be to visit this 
Spanish property that the ex-Empress wil! 
shortly leave England, and she will proba- 
bly stay on the most beautiful of her estates 
during the spring months. She has not 
previously visited Spain since she left it to 
become Empress of France, thirty-seven 
years ago. 
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IN DREAMTOWN. 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 





I’p know when bedtime came, dears, if all 
the clocks stood still, 

And the sun should keep on sbiving above 
the green old hill; 

For it’s then the little children no longer 
care for play, 

But want to goto Dreamtown, a thousand 
miles away. 

How do they go to Dreamtown? They shut 
their eyes, and lo, 

Across the moonlit valleys and o’er the hills 
they go; 

Apd quite before they know it, so the wise 
people say, 

They’re in the Dreamtown country, a thou- 
sand miles away. 


What do they do in Dreamtown ? oh, every- 
thing that’s nice. 

There sweet things are so plenty they never 
have a price. 

You’ve but to take and eat them, and those 
who go there say 

There is no place like Dreamtown, a thou- 
sand miles away. 


They tell of Mince Pie Island, and Roasted 
Turkey Hill, 

Where they go when they get hungry, as 
folks in Dreamtown will; 

And you’ve just to take your choice, dears, 
at least so I’ve heard say, 

Of all good things in Dreamtown, a thou- 
sand miles away. 


There’s a grove where fire-crackers grow in 
bunches on the trees, 

And awmill that grinds out marbles, and 
such like things as these, 

And everybody helps himself to all he wants, 
they say; 

For that’s the rule in Dreamtown, a thou- 
sand miles away. 


There’s nothing that you wish for when 
you are wide awake 

That isn’t found in Dreamtown. 
me that they take 

The biggest kind of sugar-plums, and dolls 
are picked eavh day 

From every bush in Dreamtown, a thousand 
miles away. 


They tell 


Good-night, my drowsy Tae 
sleepy eyelids close, 

And straight to this strange country each 
little traveler goes. 

When morning-glory trumpets are blown 
at break of day 

You’ll all come back from Dreamtown, a 
thousand miles away. 


darlings. 


SHIOCTON, WIS. 
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“ROUGH JACK’S LITTLE LAD.” 
A STORY OF THE ENGLISH COLLIERIES. 





BY DAVID KER. 





** RouGu” enough he looked, indeed, the 
great black-bearded, grimy fellow, with 
his greasy cap pulled down over his hard, 
surly, bull-dog face. And he was rough 
by nature as well as by name. Those 
huge bony hands of his, which could swing 
the heaviest pickax for hours without tir- 
ing, and could toss about great lumps of 
coal which other men could hardly lift, 
were always ready to knock down any 
one who displeased him; and many a 
sturdy fellow in the Blackpool Collieries 
wore scars and bruises enough to make 
him sorry for having ever tried his 
strength against the terrible Jack. 

But there was one person to whom even 
Rough Jack never said a harsh word; and 
that was his little Jim, the only child he 
had. Jim’s mother had died soon after he 
was born, and his aunt, who kept house 
for Jack, was a big, bony, sullen-faced 
woman, almost as untidy and coarse-look- 
ing as the rough collier himself. But no 
mother could have been more tenderly 
careful of the little fellow than they were. 
However dirty and untidy they might be 
themselves, they did their best to keep 
Jim’s face clean and his clothes in order; 
and cross-grained Aunt Susan, who was 
always grumbling at baving ‘‘sitch a 
power o’ work to do,” sat up at night sev- 
eral times, after her day’s work was over, 
to knit a little pair of socks as a birthday 
present for him. 

Jim had been the pet of the whole 
neighborhood ever since he could remem- 
ber; and these savage, wild-looking men, 
so fierce and surly with every one else, 
always had a kind word for ‘ Rough 


ery day he used to carry his father’s din- 
ner to the works.in a little basket, going 
fearlessly among the colliers’ savage bull- 
dogs, which seemed to know him quite as 
well as their masters, and would wag 
their stumpy tails and put up their flat- 
nosed heads to be patted whenever he 
went by. 

Indeed, the ‘* little lad ” seemed to have 
such perfect trust in every one, and tobe 
so sure that nobody would hurt or vex 
him, that it was not easy for any one 
even to think of doing so. The rough 
collier lads, whose great sport was to pelt 
each other with heavy lumps of coal 
which made a bruise wherever they hit, 
shouted to one another to stop the mo- 
ment they saw the little fair-haired head 
in the distance, and once, when Rough 
Jack and his mate—who had been great 
friends hitherto—quarreled about some- 
thing, and were going to fight, little Jim 
stepped in between them and. taking hold 
of his father’s jacket, looked up at them 
both with an air of such piteous astonish- 
ment, that the two fierce men, after ey- 
ing him blankly for a moment, turned 
their backs and slouched off in a shame- 
faced kind of way; and the next morning 
they were as good friends as ever. 

But after a while troubles began to come 
upon Blackpool Colliery. Business grew 
slack, and wages had to be reduced, which 
bore very hard upon these reckless fellows, 
who spent their money as fast as they got 
it, never thinking of laying anything by. 
There was plenty of grumbling and 
growling against young Harry Forrester, 
the great man of the district, whom his 
father’s death about a year before had 
left sole owner of the colliery; and the 
quiet people of the neighborhood began 
to fear a riot, and to talk of sending for 
soldiers from the nearest large town. 

But amid all their troubles the rough 
men were still as loyal as ever to their 
‘little lad.” Many a grumbler went 
without his dinner to buy something good 
for Jim; and Rough Jack, as he danced 
the little fellow on his broad shoulder, 
wore something as nearly approaching to 
a smile as his iron face could assume. 

At last it began to be whispered one day 
among the colliers that a number of them 
were to be discharged. No one knew how 
the report had arisen, or even whether it 
was true or not; but the mere thought of 
it was quite enough for these wild fel- 
lows, ripe as they already were for mis- 
chief. 

**We mun [must] strike,” muttered a 
big, sullen-looking pitman. 

** Ay, we mun strike—but not as thou 
mean’st,” growled Rough Jack, clinching 
his sledge-hammer fist with terrible em- 
phasis. ‘‘1l’se not let my little lad starve 
for a’ th’ gentlefolks i’ England. We 
mun strike Mester Forrester’s yed [head] 
so as he’ll feel. Who'll join, lads?” 

** { will.” 

** And I.” 

* ine 3.” 

** And so’ll I.” 

In fact every man there was as eager 
as Jack himself; and it was soon agreed 
that they should watch for a chance of 
attacking young Forrester, and then beat 
him within an inch of his life—‘ and 
mayhap a bit farther,” as the burly pit- 
man muttered, with a cruel gleam in his 
eyes. Two sharp lads were at once 
chosen to keep watch upon ‘young 
Squoire Harry,” who had come down 
from London a few days before; and, on 
the third morning, one of the scouts came 
1unning in to report that Harry had gone 
to see a friend a few miles from the col- 
liery, and had sent the groom home with 
his horse, saying that he would walk back 
in the evening, the road being too rough 
to risk a good horse on after dark. 

The looks exchanged by the colliers at 
this news said more than any words could 
do. Ali was soon settled. Midway along 
the road which Forrester must take lay a 
patch of bare, lonely moorland, well 
known to Rough Jack as his little boy’s 
favorite playground. Here they would 

hide in a deep hollow overgrown with 
bushes, and pounce upon their victim as 
he passed. 

Night drew on. One by one (for they 
knew that it would not do for many of 


gang came stealing up to the fatal spot, 
and , crouching down amid the bushes, 
waited for their prey. But as time went 
on, and it grew darker and darker, and 
still there was no sign of him, they began 
to get uneasy. Could he have changed 
his mind and stayed all night? or could 
their plot have been discovered? No— 
there at last was a firm step approaching, 
and the rising moon-showed them the 
tall, active figure and handsome face 
which they all knew and hated. 
The savage men clutched their heavy 
cudgels, and drew themselves together, 
like tigers crouching fora spring. But just 
then there wasa rattle of wheels and hoofs 
in the opposite direction, and a light dog- 
cart came rushing along the highway like 
a whirlwind, evidently driven by some 
wild young fellow, who thought it fine 
fun to risk breaking his neck. At the 
same moment there appeared, slowly 
crossing the road, right in the path of the 
maddened beast and the reckless driver, 
the figure or Rough Jack’s little lad ! 
With acry that made the air ring, the 
colliers burst from their hiding-place, for- 
getting everything but the peril of their 
little pet. As they ran they saw the child. 
stumble and fall in trying to escape, and 
Harry spring forward tocatch him up; 
but then horse and dog-cart came dashing 
down upon them both, and everything 
vanished in a whirl of dust. 
But as the dust cleared away, Harry 
Forrester was seen rising slowly to his 
feet. There was a thin streak of blood 
stealing down his smooth, white fore- 
head, and his left hand was sorely bruised 
and cut; but his right arm was still firm- 
ly around the child, who was looking up 
in his face with round, wondering blue 
eyes, as if hardly knowing whether to be 
frightened or not. 
Jack sprang to his child like a tiger 
whose cub has been wounded, and, finding 
him quite unhurt, took the tiny face be- 
tween his huge, black bands and kissed 
it passionately again and again. 
** God bless thee, my little lad,” said he, 
in a broken voice; ‘“ God bless thee!” 
Then his mood seemed to change, and, 
flinging his cap on the ground at Forres- 
ter’s feet, he folded his arms on his 
brawny chest and looked the young man 
full in the face. 
‘* Look’ee here, Mester,” said he,firmly; 
‘*we coom out this neet [night] to beat 
and hammer thee—mayhap to kill thee 
outright; and thou’st nigh killed thysel’ 
to save yon litt'e lad, as I’d gi’ my heart’s 
blood for onny day. Now, here I stand; 
knock me down if thou wilt,or gi’ me 
over to the police, or what ye loike. I’se 
ne’er lift hand to stop thee, for I ha’ done 
a craddently [cowardly] thing.” 
‘And so say we a’,ivery mon of us,” 
cried the other men, gathering round 
their leader. 
It was a strange scene upon which the 
full moon fell in all its brightness: the 
wild waste of dark moorland in the back- 
ground; the slender, handsome, gayly 
dressed young man, with little Jim’s tiny 
face nest'ing against his shoulder; the 
sooty skins and savage faces of the grim 
giants around him, and in front the 
mighty figure of Rough Jack, silently 
awaiting his sentence. 
But the sentence came in a form which 
Jack little expected. With one hand 
Forrester put the little boy into his fa- 
ther’s arms, while with the other he gave 
the collier’s great black hand a cerdial 
grasp. —~ 
“If you’ve been wrong, my man, I dare- 
say I’ve been wrong, too,” said he, heart- 
ily; ‘‘ but, luckily, it’s not too late yet to 
set things straight. We must just try 
and understand each other a little better 
after this; and, please God, we'll do it, 
with the help of this little peacemaker 
here.” 
He spoke truly, for from that day there 
were not three better friends in all Eng- 
land than Harry Forrester, ‘‘ Rough 
Jack,” and *‘ Rough Jack’s little lad.” 
New YORE Clty. 
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“IT TELL you, my dear madam, my Mau- 
rice is a wonderful fellow, and so much like 
Goethe. Last year he took the Italian 








Jack’s little lad,” as they called him. Ev- 


them to be seen together), Jack and his 


‘Faust.’ ’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


journey, and now he has only to write a 
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METAGRAMS. 


Change initial letter each time. The 
word to which is added the initial letter is 
a preposition. 

1. Relationship. 

2. Change to a great noise. 

3. Change to a liquor. 

4. Change to a repository for corn, ete, 

5. Change to part of a fish. 

6. Change to a very useful article. 

7. Change to gain. 

8. Change to evil. 

9. Change to a metal. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


looewoodl 
0200020 
0oo8sg08300 
0004000 
0050500 
0600060 
7 e@¢0 680 


From 1 to 4 on left hand, an insect; from 
4 to 7 a fowl. From 1 to 4 on right 
hand, not in; from 4 to 7, an insect. 
neither case using No. 4. 

The whole word on left band belonging 
to the sea-shore; on right exceeding another 
in an affected manner of speech. 

Words across. 

. An animal. 

. To be disbonest. 

. One who welcomes. 

. One who uses fingers to harm another. 
. Something that produces a great noise, 
when in collision. 

6. Wrong against a goverament. 


— 


a 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE.—(Selected.) 
1. Concealment. 


1. Do you suppose John will arrive in 
time to split the wood? 

2. Near the River Po Dennis found a seed- 
case. 

3. Shall I dust the cover of the box? 

4. Maria persevered in taming an animal. 
5. The hall opens at ten o’clock, so you 
would better cut the wood before you go, 
In each sentence a word is concealed and 
the definition of the word is given in ths 
sentence. 


2. Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
1. In Peter, not in Saul; ‘ 
2. In Eunice, not in Paul; 
3. In Anna, not in Tim; 
4. In Cassy, not in Jim; 
5. In Hester, not in Noah. 


Now join these letters (two from each 
name above) to the concealed words of No. 
1, and you will have five words of the fol- 
lowing definitions. The concealed wor's 
between the two letters. , 

1. A shrub. 

2. The third, or last part of an ode. 

3. A girl’s name. 

4. Divisions of land. 

5. To escape from. 
The primals of these words give content, 
the finals a name for you not meant. 
CYRIL DEANE 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Milan to Donnai. 
Milan 


RHE 
HHBRH 
RR 
Ss HHREE 
RRR EHRE 
HHRHREE 
Donnai. 
. Milan. 
. A point where two lines meet. 
The pupil of the eye. 
A contracticn for at no time. 
An excrescence in grain. 
. Obtained. 
. Asinew. 
. Donrai. 
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DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


From 1 to 3, frontiers. 
From +4 to 6, toadstool. 
Cross-word: 

1.Rafter 

2Chrome 

3 Groans 
4Candid 
5. Outset 
6.Triton 
7% Odeons 
8 Heroic 
9% Mistled 


ANAGRAM. 
1. Garonne. 
. Dniester. 
. Thames. 
. Boyne. 

. Medway. 
. Rhone. 


MIXED PUZZLE. 


What good thing have I done this day ? 
The setting sun will carry with it a portion 
ot my life. 


aor. ww 


CENTRALS. 


F—arc—e 
P—ear—l 
S—pin—e 
G—rue—! 
H—one—y 
J—ell—y 
S—car—f 
S—lot—h 

. Be—wild—er 
. De—caut—er 
. La—wren—ce 
. De—fin—ed 
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Selections. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GRIZ- 
4LIES AND THE BLACK BEARS. 


BY FRANKLIN SATTERTHWAITE. 








In Western America there are two 
bears that claim the sportsman’s atten- 
tion—the grizzly and the black. The for- 
mer hunters have endowed with many 
aliases, sueh as “‘silver-tip,” ‘* brown,” 
‘* cinnamon,” “ bald-face,” and “* range ” 
bear. These names do not mean anything, 
for the grizzly, like the dog, is of many 
colors. ‘These two varieties of bears can, 
among other things, be distinguished by 
the, formation of their claws. Those of 
the grizzly are longer on the fore than 
on tne hind feet. The claws of the black 
bear are short, and are of thesame length 
on all four feet. It is difficult to per- 
suade the hunters of different sections 
that the ‘ silver-tip,” ‘‘ cinnamon,” 
brown” ‘“bald-face” and ‘ range” 
bears are all from the same ancestry, and 
that the same animal is called by differ- 
ent names in different localities. But 
while hunters may vary in their nomen- 
clature, they one and all agree that 
the full-grown grizzly is the gamest ani- 
mal in the world, and the one to be most 
dreaded. 

Never do these bears stand on their 
hind legs and pursue the hunter with ter- 
rible howls and roars, as is the orthodox 
way of describing their conflicts with hu- 
man beings in the ghastly literature of 
the country. When not hit in the brain 
or spine, they put their head down, and, 
with a swinging gallop, rush upon the 
hunter. They usually receive their death 
wound without demonstration, sinking 
down and dying mute. The majority of 
grizzlies shot by our famous Eastern 
sportsmen are those that have first been 
trapped. They are killed when in this 
crippled eondition, after dragging often 
for miles a large steel trap with a huge 
trailing log attached. 

The — is found west of the Mis- 
souri River, and very rarely, if ever, 
east of it. They inhabit both the plains 
and mountains. A dozen years ago they 
could be seen almost anywhere in the 
mountain ranges, but since their destruc- 
tion has been compassed by baitiug and 
traps. they have become shy and diffi- 
cult to approach near enough for a cer- 
tain killing shot. Bears are the most 
wary animals of allthe big game in 
America. They go singly, and usually 
see the hunter before he catches a 
giimpse of them. They then cunningly 
slip away and are difficult to trail. At 
this time they are fairly abundant in the 
mountains of Montana, a sure find being 
in Crazy Women’s Mountain, north of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. There is 
also a goodly number of bears distributed 
ever the mountains of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, some in Southern California, scat- 
tered in the Sierra Madres and on the 
junction waters of the Santa Maria Riv- 
er, in San, Luis Obispo County. They 
are also numerous in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Sierra Nevadas. 

The black bear has a far wider range 
than the grizzly; butin the West it is con- 
fined mostly to the mountains, and rarely 
comes out on the prairies. It is well dis- 
tributed, however, and is especially abun- 
dant in the timbered country, moving 
about to where the mast and berries are 
most plentiful. Black bears are very nu- 


Pacific coast they outnumber the griz- 
zlies, where both species feed on the 
salmon. The destruction of the grizzlies 
has been much greater than that of the 
black. Bears, tho still abundant, are 
very difficult animals to bunt and kill in 
a sportsman-like way.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 








Everybody who has a boy knows that 
i can be very illy spent on a boy’s 
suit. 

“Cheap” prices certainly catch. at 
tention, but a “cheap” article has no 
merit, not even in the price, 

Wemake nothing but the best. All 
the younger Boys’ Suits, between $4.00 
and $11.00, and the bigger ones between 
$6.00 and $18.00, go direct to the cus- 
a, mints all the profits other stores 
ask. 


We are first handlers of Derby Hats, 
too, for Boys, and sell them at $1.25. 
" ” store sells them for less than 


Hackett, Carhart &Go., 


Men’s and Boys’ Olothing and Hats, 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST, AND B’WAY, 


New York. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
—— prostiation will receive valuable informa- 

jon by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York. 


BARLOW’SE2Ic° 


Its merits as a WASH BivE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
bs Wieta, ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 


0.S.WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 North 24 St., Phila., Pa 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SEASONABLE GOODS 
On Special Sale at Very Low Prices. 


Fine Embroidered Robes at less than half 
the cost of importation; from $1.25 to $3.50 
each. 

Fast Black India Lawns, plaids, stripes 
and plain, 1244 cts. per yard. 

India and Victoria Lawas, 714, 10 and 124¢ 
cts. 

Seersucker Stripes and Plaids, standard 
goods, 744 and 8% cts. 

Best Domestic Ginghams and Zephyrs, 
dress styles and novelties, 12¢ cts. 

Lénen Lawns, neat styles, 24 cts. 

French Satines, 25 cts. 

New Departure Satines, 1244 and 15 cts. 


Sit LOU 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


ybreaklast Cocoa 


Is ery aye | re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
Hy StLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
| for invalids as well as persons in health. 
















| 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Low Estimates. 


careful service. T)Q(q'S $V G AGENCY, Boston 


FREE gti eecss 











TRAVEL. 


BALTIMORE and OHIO R.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


| FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
: and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Wasbington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
CATSKILL wou NARS 
’ 


TREMPER HOUS 


~ Open June to October. The manager may be seen at 














Jr. 
LOUIS F, GOODSELL, M’a'r, 
_Formerly of Cozzen’s, now Cranston’s. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


European Methods of Using 
Salphar Water. 
INHALATION, Gas HALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
ES of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, Eavx-Bonnegs, - 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
ouches of every description, . 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (duuches 
hort: ’ ages en pluie, en colonne, dc.) for 
RaeEvumatTisM, Gout, SciaTica, and allied diseases 
as ap) 
AIx-LES-Balns, FRANCE, and other European Springs. 
' ‘Tus BaTHs. PLUNGE BaTuH. 
Establishment open June 10th. 
' MonoGraPH and DESscRi E PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET YORE. 


‘DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNELEE, 

PROPRIETORS 





TROUBLES, ani ISEAS 











The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 

' PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 
Just the thing for 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, » 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 


Display. 


attraction, and in- 


crease the gate re- 





Merous in Northern Montana, On the 





gg. 


eeipts. 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 
Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


Land Illu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 


Fairy 


ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 
“ into a Fairy Land. 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 


BOMBS 
Etc., Etc., 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau- 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 
this country since 
1789. 

Send tor a Cata- 
logue, 
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“A Perfect Remedy for 
Catarrh.” 





A learned professor in one of the largest 
and most famous colleges in America, re- 
cently told a gentleman that the Pillow- 
Inhaler had cured a nasal catarrh which he 
had had from birth, and that he owed his 
present healthful and rotund appearance to 
the Pillow Inbaler. 

Another professor, Arthur F. Winslow, A. 

.. of the English and Classical School at 
West Newton, Mass., says! “I believe the 
Pillow Inbaier is in every case what it pro- 
fesses to be as a cute forcatarrh. I have 
tried it with entire success in my own case.”’ 

A distinguished and well-known physi- 
cian, Charles J. Craigin, A.M., M.D., 
Georgetown, D.C., writes; “The catarrh 
which has affected my air-passages very se- 
riously for a year has been much diminished 
by the use of the Pillow-Inhaler.” 

A noted divine, the Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D., of Boston, writes: “I really think the 
Pillow Inhaler is a very great hit, and the 
man who made it deserves the gratitude of 
all sufferers. I never slept more soundly, and 
my Voice is betier since using it.” 

W. C. Carter, M.U., Norfolk, Va., a well- 
kvown physician of regular practice, says: 
“T believe the Pillow-Inhaler to be the best 
thing for the relief and cure of lung trou- 
bles that I have ever seen or heard of.” 

Rev. James Chambers, pastor of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
writes: ‘[ have used the Pillow-Inhaler for 
over two months and I hereby cheerfully 
testify to its effectiveness for throat disease 
and bronchitis. I would not be without it.’ 

Rev. A. N. Daniels, Melrose, Rensselaer 
Co., N. Y., writes: “I have used the Pillow- 
Inbaler for severe trouble in my throat and 
bronchial organs with the best results, and 
I say to others I believe all bronchial affec 
tion and catarrh can be cured by the Pil 
low-Inhaler where there is the least hope of 
a cure,” 

A little book explaining all about the 
Pillow-[nhaler, and testimonials, sent free 
by addressing The Pillow Inhaler Co., 1520 
Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 





THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 
Beecham’s Pills 
For Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


“Worth a Guinea a Box ’—but sold 


for 25 cents 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


uicsic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeavle stimulant.’’ Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
ilebig’s signature in biue across label, as 
above. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.,, L’td, London. 





The Cortright Metal RooeGus Company’s 
Shingles are more durable and look better than any 
ther for Churches and «1! Buildings large or small, 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 





EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuabdle to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





FARM NOTES. 
BY AGRICOLA. 








Apropos of arrangements which fair as- 
sociations are making for the fall exhibi- 
tions, we offer the suggestion that much 
less time and money could be devoted to 
horse racing and much more to matters of 
more direct benefit to tillers of the soil. 
Years ago plowing-matches were all the go, 
and there was an enviable pride among 
farmers to see who could turn the straight- 
est furrow and plow his plot the quickest 
and the best. But there are very few con- 
tests of this nature now. Why not offer 
prizes for best horse-shoeing—one for pro- 
fessional blacksmiths, another for farmers? 
Who can harness a team quickest? Who 
can take down and set up a mowing-ma- 
chine quickest? Who can put together a 
harness quickest? These and many other 
matters with which every farmer has more 
or less to do, are worthy the consideration 
of our fair managers. 

THE BLACK Kwnot.—There is one safe 
remedy for the black knot, and that is the 
pruning knife. There is no other so effectu- 
al. The disease is caused by a fungous 
growth, and 1s propagated by seeds or 
spores. so fine as to be almost invisible to 
the naked eye. Some have thought insects 
were the cause; but this belief grows out of 
the fact that sometimes insects deposit their 
eggs in or upon this fungoid growth and 
thus they may have been thought to be the 
cause of the trouble. Sometimes smaller 
limbs may be rid of the knot and further 
development checked by cutting off the 
knot and washing off the wound with a 
strong solution of copperasin water. But 
larger knots should be removed with the 
knife withou’ hesitation. 

A VALUABLE DOCUMENT.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington issues 
some very valuable reports, and one of these 
is the consular report on *‘Stock and Dairy 
Farming.’’ It comprises two volumes and 
consists of descriptive articles of every 
known breed of cattle in the world, and 
elegant plates illustrative of each. .‘Lhere 
are also a few illustrations of sheep and 
other live stock. We call the attention of 
the readers of this journal to these reports 
because they are published in the interest 
of stockmen and farmers, and they should 
read them. Probably the Secretary of Ag. 
riculture would furnish them, or they 
might be obtained through your representa- 
tive in Congress. 

SELLING STRAW.—In our Eastern States 
where money in farming is made in the sav- 
ings, the question of selling rye straw or 
returning it to the land often arises. Rye 
is a crop that can be turned into ready 
money easily, and to many the straw seems 
to be ‘‘clear gain.’’ Straw paper mills have 
been condemned as a detriment to any 
farming community because they induce 
farmers to sell them their straw, tho much 
inducement is not necessary. The farmers 
are usually ready for the mills when the 
mills are ready forthem. But as every farm- 
er knows rye straw makes a coarse ma- 
nure at best, and to sell it at the mills at a 
price beyond its manurial value is evidently 
good policy, provided the receipts from the 
straw be turned over to the purchase of 
commercial fertilizers and these applied in 
the place of the straw. The difficulty is, 
however, that when the farmer gets his 
straw money in his pocket he doesn’t al- 
ways take it out and buy fertilizers with it. 
If he did, there would be no doubt of the 
wisdom in selling off the straw. Farmers 
believe in fertilizing the soil, but they hate 
to do it with greenbacks. Commercial fer- 
tilizers cost money, but they pay when 
wisely applied. 





EASY WAYS WITH ROSES. 





BY AMY THORNE, 





It isnot necessary to urge the claims of 
the rose as a good bedding plant. It is al- 
ready popular. But, while no flower can 
compare with it in form, color or fragance, 
the rose cannot be called an easy plant to 
raise. Perhaps a few plain directions, 
gathered from several years of thorny ex- 
perience, may be of service to those who 
are planning to have more roses this sum- 
mer. 

First as tothe location. Let the rose bed 
have a southern and eastern exposure, and 
if somewhat screened on the northand west, 











so much the better. This will give it full 
sunshine till early afternoon. It is very 
convenient in dry weather to have the bed 
near thewell. Insuch a place it is much 
more likely to be watered regularly. The 
ground should be spaded to a good depth, 
for the rose is a plant which sends down 
very long roots. Fertilizers should be 
added as for other garden beds except that 
much more is required. The soil can bardly 
be made too rich for roses. A little wood 
soot is beneficial to the soil and so is bone 
dust. Bones may be pounded fine in a mor- 
tar if they are first burned in the kitchen 
fire until brittle. 

It is the best economy to give the roses 
plenty ofroom. Let them have a space en- 
tirely by themselves. It is often a tempta- 
tion to set other plants in the vacant places 
between bushes, but, if it is done, the roses 
do not thrive as well and the bed will not 
present as good an appearance. A large 
circle cut in the turf looks pretty, but the 
margin of such a bed is a troublesome 
thing tocare for. Nature seems to abhor 
this neatly cut edge of turf as she doesa 
vacuum, and if you insist on keeping it, will 
send ina host of patient, persevering weeds. 
The worst of these is witch grass, tho white 
clover is also pretty hard to root out. 

As to the sort of roses to plant, I should 
advise the selection of a single class, either 
all hybrid perpetuals, or bybrid teas, or tea 
roses. 

Roses are advertised at very low prices by 
mapy firms, but it is best to purchase only 
of well-known, reliable dealers. Tastes 
differ, of course, as to varieties; but 
itisa safe rule not to buy new varieties 
until they have been thoroughly tested. 
Last year the Puritan rose was introduced 
with enthusiastic recommendations which 
had to be taken back in this spring’s cata- 
log. The amateur will do best to begin 
with the old standard varieties. Do not 
fail to try the General Jacqueminot, a most 
satisfactory rose in every way; or the Bar- 
oness Rothschild. The latteris silvery pink 
in color and like satin in texture. The 
green leaves crowd close around the blos- 
soms, making each a little bouquet by it- 
self. 

Among bybrid teas may be especially 
mentioned the La France, a beautiful pink; 
and Pierre Guillot, a red rose; both have 
blossoms of great size and very double. In 
tea roses nothing is finer fora pink one than 
Duchess de Brabant, which blooms in clus- 
ters and bas shell like petals curving in- 
ward. 

For a yellow tea Madam Falcot is fine, 
and grows readily from the slip. La Nan- 
kin is a lighter yellow and, while never 
making a strong, thrifty growth, is never- 
theless a good bloomer and roots aasily. 
Malmaison is a delicate sbade of pink with 
large, very double blossoms. It is an old 
rose but a great favorite. Whensetting the 
plants in the bed remember that they will 
send out long side branches. Set the tea 
roses about a foot anda half apart. The 
other roses need more room. 

The next thing to consider is how to water 
the bed to the best advantage. In a dry 
time it does little good to turn water around 
the roots; the soil is apt to be hard, and even 
if the water does not run off one’s patience 
gives out before enough has soaked into the 
earth todo much good. Besides there is a 
tendency for the roots to be drawn nearer 


‘the surface of the bed and so only dry the 


more. My remedy for thistroubleisto have 
drains near each plant. Small round drain 
tile might be used for this purpose, but 
those which I have used were two quart 
glass fruit cans minus bottoms. Set the 
cans in even with their tops, and about six 
inches from the stems of the roses. The 
cans may be filled several times in succes- 
sion and if the ground is very dry the water 
will run away as fast as it can be poured in. 
The simplicity of the plan will be its recom- 
mendation. Every drop of water goes 
where it will do the most good; as the 
sturdy fresh-looking growth of the roses 
even in the driest time will show. 

Liquid fertilizer should be applied through 
these drains at least once a week. The 
standing water from the barn-yard is good, 
or it may be prepared by adding water to 
the dry fertilizer. Soot from a wood stove 
is good if used moderately. Turn three 
quarts of boiling water to a teacupful of 
soot in a pitcher and when cool turn a little 
through each drain. These proportions are 
given as a general guide; there is no need of 
being exaet about it. The early summer 
weeds are most troublesome and the bed 
must be kept free from them. Rosesdo not 
cover the ground like geraniums and so 
drive out the weeds. Thorough weeding is 
of value, not only to keep the bed looking 
nice but to retain the moisture which the 
weeds would carry off. This may be proved 
by leaving the weeds in the sun after they 





are pulled and noticing how they shrink in 
bulk as they wilt anddry. This decrease 
represents the moisture which they have 
stolen from the roses. In weeding a bed, 
some would prefer to go over it carefully 
once a week, making it clean and cutting 
the margin nicely. But one who has little 
spare time may keep a large bed in perfect 
order by weeding perhaps ten minutes every 
day. Callit gardening on the Chautauqua 
plan if you like. Only if possible have a 
regular time forit. Have all tools at hand 
so as not to waste time. [t may be found 
convenient to have a garden basket or box, 
which should contain among other things, a 
trowel, a pair of shears for cntting bouquets, 
asharp knife for pruning the bushes, a ball 
of twine, a lot of wooden labels, and a pen- 
cil. 

After the profuse bloom of June, the hy 
brid perpetuals should be cut back consid- 
erably, as this will induce them to throw 
out vigorous shoots which will bloom later 
in the season. Treated in this way they 
generally branch low and make good shaped 
busbes. These shoots are generally limber 
enough to bend down in winter; not that 
they can be laid flat of course, but by tying 
acord to a branch it may be drawn down- 
ward and fastened to a stick driven firmly 
into the ground. Then covered with a little 
litter, old vines. etc., the branches are much 
less likely to winter kill. These hybrid per- 
petuals will live through the winter with- 
out any protection, but they seem to be 
more vigorous if screeneda little. Pruning 


time is the time tor starting slips. It may _ 


seem unnecessary to take the trouble when 
rooted plants can be purchased so cheaply; 
but one is apt to have in her collection a 
choice but unnamed variety, or a choice 
cutting is offered by a friend, or saved from 
> bouquet. -By the following method of 
rooting cuttings thrifty plants may be ob- 
tained which, if tea roses, will bloom the 
following winter, and if hardy roses, gener- 
ally the following summer. As soon as the 
blossoms have fallen the leaf buds at the 
base of the leaves begin to swell, and the 
cutting should be tuken off before this new 
growth begins. A good rule is to take the 
slip as soon as the blossom has faded. 

The pithy stems which come up from the 
roots are not good forslips. Take off the 
twigs which have blossomed, cutting diago- 
nally with a sharp knife; each slip to have 
at least two leaves. The sand pot, which 
should be all ready when the slips are cut, 
is prepared as follows: Take an unglazed 
earthen flower-pot, gallon size, and fill it 
half-full of gravel stones, broken bits of 
flower-pot, etc. Now place on this and in 
the middle, another pot, half-pint size, with 
the whole stopped tightly with a cork or 
tightly rolled cloth. Fill the space between 
the pots with clean sand, shaking it down 
to fill all crevices. The sand should be fine, 
and if earthy, should be washed through 
several waters. Wet the sand and as it 
sinks fill in more until it is level with the 
tims of both pots. Have a dozen or so of 
slips at hand and set them in the sand, 
which should be thoroughly wet. 

Fill the inner pot with water. It will 
gradually pass through the sides and keep 
the sand always moist. Unless very porous 
it need not be filled every day—a point 
which any one who has tried to raise slips 
in sand will appreciate. Unless dried by 
wind the slips seldom need watering direct- 
ly. They will do best in the shade; for in 
stance, under a low-growing evergreen tree, 
until rooted, which will be in about six 
weeks. Sometimes a slip which was cut 
with leaf-buds too much developed, will be- 
gin to grow before i; could possibly have 
formed roots; but such slips generally die. 


If after a few weeks the leaves of a slip turn’ 


yellow, it is a good sign, as long as the cut- 
ting itself is green and its skin smooth. If 
it shrivels there is not much hope for it. 
This method is one recommended by Mrs. 
Lowdon. It has been tried again and again 
with uniform success; not that every slip 


lives, but a large proportion do and make . 


sturdy plants. A large callus forms at the 
end, and from this grow a great number of 
strong white roots. It is a great surprise 
and pleasure to wash off the sand and lift 
the slips when the time comes to pot them. 

Insects must be dealt with promptly and 
thoroughly, or they will spoil the foliage 
and check the growth of roses. Rose bugs 
and green worms must be hand picked, but 
other insects may be kept down by sprink- 
ling the bushes once a week with hellebore. 

Two spooufuls of hellebore are mixed to 
asmooth paste, with a little water, add a 
pailful of boiling water, and when cold go 
over the bushes with a garden syringe, 
throwing it as much as possible on the 
under side of the leaves. Bark lice may be 
removed with soap-suds and asmall stiff 
brush. For mildew, dust on flower of sul- 
phur lightly, 
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PERSIMMONS. 
BY MRS. C. E, BAMFORD. 


THE persimmon has long grown in the 
warmer portions of the Southern States, 
andits tree-tops have sometimes reached 
the hight of sixty feet. The tree grows to 
less hight the farther north it is situated, 
and may not grow on an average higher 
than twenty or twenty-five feet at its 
northern limit. 

Wise men call this native persimmon 
Diospyros Virginiana, The flowers are 
usually of a pale orange color and not very 
conspicuous. The fruit is often of a dark 
yellow when ripe, and many seeds are im- 
bedded in the soft pulp. 

Formerly, so we are told by Michaux, the 
botanist, the fruit was made into cakes with 
bran and used in preparing: beer, with the 
addition of hops, water and yeast. When 
the fruit is very ripe it is sweet and agree- 
able, but it is very disagreeable when half 
ripe. After a bard frost has bitten the fruit 
and has thrown it into a state of almost de- 
cay, then it is sweet, and is eaten with 
pleasure by those accustomed from child- 
hood to the persimmon fruit. 

The persimmon belongs to the noted and 
useful family of ebony trees of the Old 
World. The cabinet maker has often bor 
rowed wood from this family, and the shoe- 
maker has caused his shoe “lasts” to be 
“turned”? from this hard, heavy wood. 
Some kinds of ebony are so heavy as to 
sink in water. When burned it emits an 
aromatic odor, and the wood may take a 
fine polish when it is desired. 

Virgil mentions ebony in his time as 
coming from India. One kind of persim- 
mon from Ceylon is known to make good 
furniture, while uther species make good 
timber. 

The Japanese persimmon, Diospyroas 
Kaki, which is now on trial as a fruit, is of 
the same geuus as that of the Southern 
States, and is becoming a great favorite 
with many. This semi-tropical fruit has 
been imported from its foreign native 
clime, and is being tested in regard to its 
hardiness and fruit-bearing qualities in 
different climates and different localities. 
It is nowcultivated in some of the Gulf 
States and in California, and the fruit will 
gradually become familiar in the various 
fruit-markets. 

Frost, if of any severity, is apt to kill the 
trees; but it is authoritatively asserted 
that in a climate where the thermometer 
does not indicate a lower temperature tban 
12 degrees above zero the plant or tree may 
thrive. 

The tree makes a Landsome appearance 
with its large glossy leaves; and the fruit 
is beautiful, varying in color from orange 
or yellow, streaked with red and partially 
covered with small dots, to scarlet and to- 
matocolor. The fruit is from one to three 
inches in diameter, and in shape it some- 
times resembles an orange, but is usually 
roundish-conical, or perhaps at times hav- 
ing four well-marked sides, 

Persimmon trees are quite noticeable af- 
ter the leaves bave fallen and the reddish or 
yellow fruit hangs on nearly bare branches. 
When fully ripe, the persimmon may -be 
conveniently eaten, on accountof its soft- 
ness, with a teaspoon. Specimens of ‘this 
fruit are now exhibited in Cali‘ornia ia many 
agricultural fairs, and attention is drawn to 
the fruit from its size and the brightness of 
its color. 

Where the taste has been educated suffi 
ciently to appreciate and relish the persim- 
mon, it is pronounced a fine fruit and a good 
Marmalade is made from it. When the 
fruit is picked a short time before ripening 
it can be transported a long distance witk- 
out injury. But it is thought it will be 
found the best way to market persimmons 
ina dried state, like figsor raisins. This 
seems to be the preferable way of preserving 
the fruit in Japan. 

In an appropriate soil and climate the 
Persimmon yields much fruit. A tree of 
eight years’ growth in California once bore 
437 persimmons; but an average yield is 
said to be from 25 to 60 pounds of fruit to a 
tree. Some kinds of fruit are entirely des- 
titute of seeds. 

Like most other fruit trees the persimmon 
has its insect enemy which makes its home 
inthe branches. This is the twig girdler. 
Doubtless the insect is a relative of the 
girdler of Pennsylvania, Oncideras cingu- 
latus, which girdles the branches and main 
shoots of the young hickory trees in such a 
manner as to make one believe that the ob- 
ject is to kill the branch beyond the place 
girdled. The larvae feed upon the dead wood 
caused by girdling, showing an instinct in 
the girdling insect which is very remark- 
able: When the persimmon tree is thus 
found inhabited the girdled portions should 





be cut off and effectually destroyed by fire, 
thus ridding the tree of many eggs and 
larvee. 

East DAKLAND, CAL. 








ORCHIDS IN ENGLAND, 


WHEN the history of English horticulture 
in the nineteenth century comes to be writ- 
ten, its most remarkable feature will he the 
position held by the great Orchid family. 
In a period of less than fifty years, the cul- 
tivation of orchids has developed into al- 
most a passion, and has become an impor- 
tant commercial industry. There are mil- 
lions of pounds invested in orchids in 
England alone. Collectors are in all parts 
of the world searching for them. They are 
objects of interest to all classes of the com- 
munity. Society journals open their pages 
to long articles upon them, and all sorts of 
anecdotes about them, sometimes true and 
often fictitious, are told and listened to by 
all kinds of people. There are a few horti- 
culturists who profess to despise orchids, 
and who constantly discover that a reaction 
against themissettingin. But these plants 
are more popular now than ever, and this 
popularity seems on the increase. And yet 
there is no orchid society in Englané. 
Such plants as chrysanthemums, carna- 
tions, auriculas and roses have each 
their own society. Weak efforts to start an 
Orchid Society have been made, but they 
came to nothing. There is, however, special 
representation promised for orchids now, the 
Royal Horticultural Society having decided 
to appoint a committee of specialists to ad- 
judicate on orchids alone. That such a com- 
mittee is wanted is abundantly evident. 
The number of men who possess a knowl- 
edge sufficient to enable them to decide 
which orcbids are good and which bad, what 
is new, and what is simply an old plant un 
der a new name, is quite limited. When 
one remembers that at’ the present time 
there are close upon 2,000 species in cultiva- 
tion not to mention the almost countless va- 
rieties and hybrids, the necessity for the 
step which the Royal Horticultural Socie y 
is about to take must be apparent. A man 
may know ordinary garden plants well, or 
be an authority on some special department 
of flower culture, but that does not qualify 
him for the post of referee where orchids are 
concerned.—Grrden and Forest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerfnl, cheap. 
Destroys Discase yerms, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Tavs alush ov 


srk enan, 








AR MERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 

always reliable. Once usec always used. Sold 

at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 

of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 

cenit. at for our valuable Agricultural 
ue 


Han »0k and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 












Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week ond you have uviog a oar tne stove in the 


world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 





Sdur Life 


Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. 7 os Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 8 bottle. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





fend tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colo: 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to tot. it » 
emonth, h, glossy. durable, and economical. sh: 

here are imitations now on the market, 
see thet the abeve TRADE-MARK is on each Ta age 
and thereby get the Ne fooere PA 
Factories $¢ 750, 73? 4 Washington | St.. 
New Torkes = iCigveland » Chi 


A SOLID" 


STEEL FENCE! 











IS Cts. per soe, Oe camels 
di: Te erohen, emete- 
; stomata ear Gate ae Wades Guards, 
pitt necting Mette for our ilos. peicé list, mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | §. W. Dn eet Metal Co. 
vanes 
St. Louis is Expanded Metal ony St eC Toate, 


ARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dentes mye i ~ hair falling} 
50c, and $1.00 oo 











1: SING: SUN 
stave POLISH 


se Durability and 7.0 ualied. 
yrsessP RSE BROS.. rgd Cheapnose nea Mase. 
XR EN Ne 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














One Month....... $ ® One Year....... 
hree Months... % Two Years 
Four Months..... Three rs. 
x Months...... 3 50 §=6©Four Years... 
Nine Months.. 2% #£¥Five Years 
Single Copies 10 conts. 


. CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 RACH. 
outage to any Foreign Country in the Universa‘ 
Postal nion $1.46 per year adcaitional. 


py will not received from Subscrip 

tion Agents o lub rai 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Samvie Copies Free upon Applicatien. 

G2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
weeenany. 

g@"Rem'ttances should be made by Post-(ffico 
Money Order, Bank Rhenk Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes bein, payable to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank 

SUBSCRIBERS “yy “request: sted to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions rt that no Joss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dusstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in Londen to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.-0, Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889, 


THe IND EPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
= a with THE IND&PENDENT can save a 

hand per ge of money by ordering from 
our *Club-List. 


itn 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 30@ lines to the column.) 
Patter 7] mreane | Last Page& Business Notices 

SEED. oo hanadontabnnes oe Dcccoveden asvaradene . 
4 times (one month). . 4 times(one month)... .85c 

% yepeee montbs). re i os » ieee months) 80e. 


» ~« (twelve 4 jits. 52 














x . 1c. 
* (twelve “ 65. 
ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


REIIGIOUS NOTICBS...... ..-.. Firry CENTs 4 LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not oneeting four lines, 
$1. Over that Tues Cents a Line 
Address all lette 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder nolding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has ‘“‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt. letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our ottice 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 








THE 


Prices send to 
T. B. HUSSEY, 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, 


North 
Berwick, 


“NEW MODEL CENTENNIAL,” 


A perfect working Potato Coverer errs 
with a most excellent Horse Hoe and Culti- 
vator. The most convenient, most practi- 
cal and greatest labor saving tool of its 
kind in the market. For Catalogue and 
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and flower seed, please sce my se 





heel ns seed of these pow 
Boston Rcioectan ars 


BEING THEIR ORIGINAL INTRODUCER. Rh oer 
Biehead les: Cory, Ear 
the Ecli Beets; Snowflake, Marble- 


need Mammoth and iy ‘ellow 


n uried 


Mammot 
ney’s Early and Miller cream_ Melons 
pupwist Pi ea; Burbank and Early Ohio tagoess Hub 
ead; Butman and Cocoanut For 
full Secription of these and an immense ecllection el of vegetable 


catalogue, sent FREE to 
J.H.G 


warrant all the seed I sell, as see the cover of m 
J REGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





HUSSEY’S 


T. B. HUSSEY, 


Manufacturer of Plows and Cultivating Im- 
plements, 





“NEW MODEL CENTENNIAL” 


Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined. 


Has Steel Frame, parallel Sides, is Strong, 
Light and Durable, runs Steady andis easyto . 
adjust. Send for Descriptive Catalogue to o 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvel of parity, mreugsh 


=< wholesomeness. More economical than the crdi- 
kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition with the 
oul ititude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in ons, ROYAL BAKING PowpeR 
JOMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


The Complexion: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF WELL-KNOWN PREPA- 
RATIONS FOR PRESERVING AND IMPROV- 


ING THE COMPLEXION, 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK Ol 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 


ADDRESS, 
ProcTreR & GAMBLE, 


CINCINNATI, O, 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW EST PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner sets, 100 pieces. ...$12 
french Chi inner Se es. 2 


GLYCERINE Dep't, 















Hanging Lamps, etc. 


NISHING GOODS. 
iled free on application 


DERBYSHIRE. 


itate, New York City. 
* car or steame ay ot 
charge. g 


EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Suits and 


Trousers, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 8T,, 


New York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 





SOLID COMFORT 


In a bath tub. Use 
SEA BATHING suse 2 
Salt. P’k'gs to suit. 


EDWIN G. LEWIs, 310 Front St., N. ¥ 


me A.B. EL SHAW, 


Successors to 


ae APPLIN co. 


pu ILPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOM 



















26 CENTS 11 BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
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HOUSES 


“ Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


f | . Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


WHICH GIVE THAT SOFT VELVETY EFFECT 
CONSIDERED SO ARTISTIC, AND WHICH 
BLENDS SO HARMONIOUSLY WITH 
THE LANDSCAPE. 


ADSGLUERLE AN OILSTAIN, CONTAINING NO 


a H OFF. CO 
iL AND MORE DURABLE THAN PAINT. 
\W@A PACKAGE OF STAINED BOARDS, WITH 
FULL INFORMATION, MAILED TO ANY 
DDRESS ON APPLICATION 


DEXTER : BROS. Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 


_ Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
SHEET METAL 3 —.. 
SHINGLES. titer stccispintes. Gat 


plates, Steel-plates, Gal. 
vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
-m ais put intothe shapeof our st'-gies or roofing are essier 
applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
“* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
n ™ ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for ' 
& using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
= when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor 


tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 








Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic § hinges 
ingles 


Cooper’ ‘3 Patent Queen Anne Metallic 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING 


~ | STEINWAY |W 22 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Taventtons eg wore are Grand Gold 
M ~ the Society of Arts for 

aes Pianos and several ~~ poe SO 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York 





Pews andChapel Mentinas. 
Pulpits, Palpit Ve 
Communion and Altar 
S.S. Teac A 


* Desks, etc 
Write for injormation to 
244 and “aireet South Second 


PHILADELPHIA PA. U. 8.4. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residence: . 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington St Coke Bosten. 
iyo eatataieee fane. on Now phates: 









































tht THRO AGEs ASSIA. 
istest CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
gene tithe hon Ge. 
Catal Dye. Retail stores 
The Guaranteed 927 © Broad- 
Cc not to way,2 West 
a crock. Mth St.. and 
tera, iach Street, 
423 roome St N-y¥ quality an- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Send for 1 West st 
price-list. 























tCVERY 


SYODK 


WARRAWTED 


iF YOU SEND TEN CENTS IN 


MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS# 


MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 

A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 
Eureka BA eittiog Silk, Filesene and Wash 
Etchin Silks, all of which are Pare Dye and 
fast cofers. For sale by all leading dealers. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 
FINE 
c 
==) SHOES 


mn 446 & 448 Pulton 8, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

bh Bete The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 

name stamped on lin- 

ing and sole of each 


shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Councit 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centets. of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 
Rn ma ONLY LINE TO- THE BLACK HILLS 

JOHN RENEH AN. For Tickets, Rates, tay Ticket Time bet Agen on On 


information, apply to we 
Piumbing and Ventilation en ee mort, Improved ee ee ae 





















JOmN J. PeApoece. 


————_ 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER 
A. L. DONALDSON. tune 


NOWE OUR 
GENUINE TRADE 
WITHOUT MARK, 





Note our Trade Mark clesely! 


THE DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 BRroad’y, (W.U. Build’g ) N, 
Hovsss: } 366 Fulton Street. Brookisa, N.Y" 





We beg to call attention toour Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
Men, Women and Children. 


The guneinn sapatory oo. Ss are manufactured 
under a a ge of Dr. Jaeger, and sold 
the ap es pee Company and their authori 


agents or only. 
ise, and et twa yourselves with the Jaeger 


Sanatory Weelens, protective against the sud- 
= 5 eee of spring weather and the heat of sum- 


dres: 


Dr. i Sanitary Woolen . ion Oo, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizon 
Sta. tal, 


Portable and Semi-Portable 


8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphlet Free. Addrese 


AMES LEFFEL & Co 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t. New Yor 


MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETC. 


Salesrooms: S36 and S38 Breadway; 
Factory; 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Mis., 
__ NPW VORK CITY. 






















SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AND BOOKS ON HEATING 


jaooness HERENDEEN MFG. Co." ny. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ana 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic 


Garden 

68, p ain and 

Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 
Highest m 
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WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS: 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue and 
copy of Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y._ 


Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, th 
is no comparison the 
VICTOR BICYS ’ 
ILES 
TR ad: ay VETIES 


are the one on ly bt 
Catalog free. 


» Overman Wheel Co 
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